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\A  FLOOD  OF  BABIES' 


JUSTICE   William   O.   Douglas,   in   his   book   'We 
Can't  Save  Asia  by  War  Alone,'  asserted: 

The  generals  who  plan  our  strategy  are  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  forces  that  are  stir- 
ring Asia  today.  For  these  forces  are  not  the 
kind  that  can  be  stopped  by  main  strength. 
What  is  happening  in  Asia  is  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions against  oppression  and  poverty.  The 
Communists  whip  them  and  accelerate  them. 
But  their  origin  is  not  Communist  and  they 
cannot  be  killed  off.  They  call  for  a  political 
approach  to  the  problem  more  than  a  military 
action.' 

This  is  an  entirely  factual  statement,  but  he 
spoils  it  by  continuing, 

They  demand  a  great  American  program  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  Asiatic  peoples, 
to  help  them  achieve  those  aspirations  as  we 
achieved  ours  in  1776...  Nothing  short  of  that 
can  save  Asia  from  Communism  in  the  long 
run.' 

Commenting  on  the  book,  and  quoting  the  above, 
the  Portland  Oregonian  stated:  'The  number  one 
problem  is  the  biological  carelessness  of  the  Asiatic 
masses.  Every  economic  advance  of  the  scientific 
centuries  has  been  buried  under  what  is  well  de- 
scribed as  a  "flood  of  babies."  Science  hasn't  been 
able  to  outrun  the  stork  . . . ;'  and  it  went  on  to  com- 
ment on  the  communists'  methods  of  achieving  re- 
forms. 

Just  how  or  why  the  Judge,  and  the  editor,  reach 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  problem  for  Americans 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.  To  compare  China's 
situation  today  with  ours  in  1776  is  naive  to  say  the 
least;  and  claiming  this  as  an  American  obligation 
is  certainly  straining  the  point  in  trying  to  justify 
our  business  and  Vatican-inspired  intervention. 

That  the  number  one  problem  is  biological,  a 
matter  of  population  pressure,  is  a  fact.  The  help 
of  American  scientists  could  well  prove  useful  in 
solving  this  problem;  but  it  is  Asia's  problem  and 


can  be  solved  only  by  Asiatics  in  Asia.  If  they 
want  to  do  it  via  communism,  that,  too,  is  their 
decision  to  make. 

Until  such  time  as  we  have  achieved  a  scientific 
solution  to  our  own  problem  of  maldistribution  of 
our  own  resources  we  are  in  no  position  to  advise 
or  dictate  to  any  other  nation  or  continent.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  so  at  all,  especially  by  force  of  arms,  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  aims  of  our  own  patriots  of  1776. 

—The  Editor. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Price  System  Supporters 

IF  YOU  are  an  average  North  American  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Price  System  and  frankly  say  so. 
But  do  you  realize  just  what  you  are  saying?  You 
are  simply  stating  that  you  consider  sickness,  vice, 
insecurity,  modern  warfare,  scarcity  and  poverty  to 
be  good  for  the  'masses.' 

The  Price  System  will  work  only  under  anti-social 
conditions.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  try  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions  correctly: 

How  could  doctors  earn  money  if  all  people  were 
healthy?  How  could  the  police  earn  their  living  if 
there  were  no  crooks  or  criminals?  If  all  our  build- 
ings were  fireproof  and  all  our  physical  equipment 
safe,  wouldn't  it  be  objectionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  firemen,  repairmen,  builders,  the  medical 
profession  and  business  men  generally?  How  could 
army,  navy  and  airforce  men  make  a  living  in  their 
respective  professions  if  peace  became  permanently 
guaranteed? 

How  can  you  say  that  you  want  the  world  to  be 
a  better  place  to  live  in  when  you  should  realize 
that  all  the  above  people,  together  with  their  varied 
and  numerous  assistants,  would  'go  broke'  in  any 
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Whither  The  Minorities? 


Technocracy  is  opposed  to  any  group  that  would  set  itself  up  as  a  'na- 
tion within  a  nation,'  whether  it  be  Negro,  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
War  Veteran,  Labor,  Business,  political,  or  foreign  nationalist.  .  .  .  We 
adopt  the  principle  of  'All  for  One  and  One  for  All.' 


MUCH  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
'rights  of  minorities,'  and  many  groups 
have  been  organized  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  various  minorities  within  the  domain  of 
the  majority.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
North  America.  Here,  racial,  religious,  economic, 
and  political  interests  of  minorities  have  been 
widely  promoted  and  discussed.  Among  these 
are:  the  Negro  minority,  the  Jewish  minority,  the 
Catholic  minority,  the  Protestant  minority  sects, 
the  atheist  minority,  the  Labor  minority,  the  man- 
agement minority,  the  Republican  minority,  the 
Democratic  minority,  the  Liberal  minority,  the 
Old  Folks  minority,  and  many  others.  The  only 
reason  we  are  not  infested  with  more  minority 
causes  than  we  are  is  that  this  Continent  has  not 
received  sufficient  immigration  from  foreign  re- 
gions where  other  causes  have  their  foci  of  in- 
fection. For  example,  we  are  not  plagued  with 
Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  minority  problems 
mainly  because  we  have  not  suffered  a  large  im- 
migration of  people  from  Mohammedan  and 
Buddhist  areas. 

In  America  it  is  guite  easy  to  get  people 
aroused  and  excited  about  minority  causes  and 
interests,  and  to  organize  for  their  promotion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people 
to  show  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Majority. 
Rather,  people  are  much  more  susceptible  to  be- 
ing proselyted  by  some  minority  group  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  the  structure  of  the  Ma- 
jority for  the  welfare  of  that  particular  minority. 


Thus,  in  the  economic  field,  we  find  the  Labor 
minority  organizing  to  gain  special  advantage 
ior  itself   at   the   expense  of  Majority;   and 

various  business  organizations  ait  .ting  like- 
wise. In  other  fields,  we  find  Negro  groups,  Zi- 
onist groups,  Catholic  groups,  various  foreign  in- 
trusion groups,  and  many  others  organizing  to 
promote  their  own  particular  interests  apart  from 
the  welfare  of  the  Majority.  The  largest  parades 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  other  cities,  are  con- 
ducted in  support  of  alien  minority  causes,  and, 
at  best,  only  mediocre  parades  are  organized  in 
suppport  of  an  all-American  cause. 

Minorities  which  are  set  off  from  the  Majority, 
whether  by  their  own  volition  or  by  external  os- 
tracism, usually  plead  that  they  are  being  abused 
and  discriminated  against.  That  may  be  true. 
But  most  of  these  minorities  are  not  'lily  white'  in 
their  own  positions;  for,  freguently,  when  one  of 
these  'abused'  minorities  happens  to  be  in  dom- 
inance in  some  region,  they  are  as  tyrannical 
and  intolerant  as  are  their  oppressors  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  a  minority.  We  are  famil- 
iar with  the  behavior  of  the  'abused'  Puritan  mi- 
nority after  it  settled  on  this  Continent  and  be- 
came transformed  into  the  majority.  The  Negroes 
in  Haiti,  where  they  are  a  majority,  are  very  in- 
tolerant of  the  racial  minorities,  particularly  the 
'high  yallers.'  The  Roman  Catholic  majority  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  places  is  very  intolerant 
and  tyrannical  in  its  dealings  with  Protestant  and 
Jewish  minorities.  Even  within  the  minorities,  in- 
tolerance   and   segregation  are   often   observed. 
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For  example,  within  the  Jewish  minority  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  discrimination  between  those 
of  East  European  descent  and  those  of  west  Euro- 
pean descent,  and  between  Mediterranean-type 
Jews  and  Nordic-type  Jews.  And  so  it  goes,  cov- 
ering a  wide  variety  of  human  group  differences. 

When  any  group  of  inhabitants  on  the  North 
American  Continent  seeks  to  set  itself  off  from 
the  Majority — whether  by  language,  culture,  con- 
suming peculiarities,  or  other  non-harmonious  be- 
havior— it  is  in  effect  attempting  to  set  itself 
up  as  a  society  within  the  society  and  to  op- 
erate in  conflict  with  the  general  society.  It  is, 
thereby,  inviting  the  antagonism  of  the  Majority. 
For  example,  should  the  society  agree  that  a  certain 
day  of  the  week  be  set  aside  as  a  sabbath,  for  re- 
ligious worship,  change  of  activity,  freedom  from 
toil,  or  whatever  else  the  individual  may  wish  to  do 
with  it;  then,  it  would  be  disharmonious  if  some  mi- 
nority should  set  aside  some  other  day  in  the  week 
as  a  sabbath  for  its  own  members  and  ignore  the 
sabbath  of  the  Majority.  Likewise,  if  some  minority 
should  seek  general  observance  of  its  peculiar  food 
taboos,  sex  taboos,  or  clothing  restrictions,  it  consti- 
tutes a  disrupting  and  menacing  influence  in  the 
society.  Such  minorities  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  the  Majority  takes  exception  to  them. 

What  Happens 

The  guestion  arises,  'What  should  the  minorities 
do  to  safeguard  their  rights  and  interests;  shouldn't 
they  organize  and  fight  for  them?'  What,  we  may 
ask,  organize  and  fight  against  the  Majority?  That 
is  an  excellent  way  for  the  minority  to  invite  anni- 
hiliation.  Let  us  pursue  this  further  by  asking  a 
few  other  questions:  What  is  the  social  objective 
of  the  minority?  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  physical 
factors  of  the  area?  Do  the  social  objectives  of  the 
minority  coincide,  or  at  least  harmonize  with  the  so- 
cial objectives  of  the  Majority?  What  happens  to 
the  minority  organization  should  its  social  objec- 
tives be  achieved?  Does  the  minority  expect  the 
Majority  to  recognize  and  support  its  campaign  to 
achieve  objectives  which  are  not  those  of  the  Ma- 
jority? 

The  right  of  any  group  to  fight  for  general  social 
advancement  and  welfare  cannot  legitimately  be 
denied.  The  disharmony  comes  when  that  group 
begins  to  fight  for  the  purported  advancement  and 
welfare  of  its  members  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  whether  it  be  a  feminist  group,  a  racial 
group,  a  religious  group,  an  economic  group,  a  for- 


eign intrusion  group,  or  any  other.  But,  let  the  mem- 
bers of  a  group  fight  for  the  welfare  of  all  members 
of  the  society  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  being  citi- 
zens of  that  society,  then  they  will  not  draw  fire 
upon  themselves  from  the  Majority  (at  least,  not  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  they 
would  if  they  fought  for  a  minority  cause).  Sup- 
pose the  American  Negroes  and  Jews,  for  example, 
instead  of  placing  emphasis  upon  the  rights  of  Col- 
ored People  or  Semitic  people,  should  place  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  rights  of  all  American  citizens? 
Would  they  be  open  to  attack,  then,  as  'enemies'  of 
the  'American  Race?'  We  think  not.  No  doubt,  they 
would  be  attacked  by  other  minority  groups,  in  the 
same  way  as  anyone  on  the  side  of  the  Majority  is 
so  attacked;  but  they  would  not  be  open  to  attack 
by  the  Majority. 

Toleration  is  Limited 

In  a  low  energy  society,  where  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  human  toil  and  there  is  a  large  variety 
of  handicraft  enterprises,  producing  in  small  lots  the 
goods  required  by  the  society,  a  greater  variation 
in  the  pattern  of  living  among  distinctive  groups 
can  be  tolerated.  There,  the  question  of  minorities 
is  not  too  serious  from  the  operational  standpoint. 
But,  in  a  high  energy  civilization,  where  goods  are 
produced  in  huge  quantities  and  by  mass-production 
techniques,  the  number  of  varieties  that  can  be  tol- 
erated is  much  smaller.  For,  whatever  is  provided 
must  be  produced  in  large  amounts  and  on  a  nearly 
balanced  load  basis,  in  order  to  keep  the  social  costs 
in  line.  The  fewer  the  models  of  anything  produced, 
the  lower  the  unit  cost  of  production  and  the  greater 
the  abundance  of  that  thing  which  can  be  made 
available.  So  the  relatively  few  designs  that  satisfy 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  great  majority  are  all 
that  the  society  can  afford  to  produce.  For  example, 
of  what  use  are  a  thousand  different  makes,  models, 
and  styles  of  automobiles,  when  about  a  dozen  va- 
rieties would  satisfy  all  the  general  reguirements 
of  ordinary  automobile  transportation?  How  many 
styles  of  telephones  do  we  need?  How  many  kinds 
of  gasoline?  How  many  sizes  and  shapes  of  deep 
freezers?  Is  there  any  need  for  3000  sizes,  shapes, 
and  styles  of  liquor  bottles? 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  society  if  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  each  kind  of  consumer  goods  can 
be  kept  low  and  be  produced  at  balanced  load. 
Any  factor  that  tends  to  multiply  the  varieties  or 
cause  oscillations  in  the  operation  of  the  social  sys- 
tem is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare.     If  that 
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factor  is  the  special  demands  of  a  minority  group, 
then  that  minority  group  becomes  a  social  hazard. 
For  example,  if  some  minority  group  should  oppose 
the  use  of  automobiles  and  insist  on  driving  only 
horses  and  buggies  on  the  highways,  or  if  some  mi- 
nority group  should  oppose  disease  prevention,  such 
as  vaccination  for  smallpox,  that  group  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  Majority.  The  same  thing  would 
apply  in  only  a  slightly  lesser  degree  if  some  mi- 
nority should  insist  that  certain  foods  could  not  be 
eaten  on  certain  days  of  the  week  or  during  certain 
weeks  of  the  year.  That  would  throw  the  distribu- 
tion system  into  oscillations  and  increase  the  social 
costs. 

Some  other  examples  of  disturbances  in  the  so- 
cial system  caused  by  minority  idiosyncracies  oc- 
cur when  some  minority  group  insists  on  a  special 
type  of  health  care  for  its  members,  a  special  basic 
education,  special  vocational  training  and  employ- 
ment, special  technigues  of  production  of  certain 
goods,  special  holidays,  special  clothing,  special 
working  periods,  special  food  and  special  eating 
periods,  unrestricted  breeding,  celibacy,  or  distract- 
ing rituals  of  any  kind. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  we  are  not  taking  a 
position  of  prejudice  against  any  specific  minority 
group  or  against  any  specific  behavior  pattern  as 


such.  We  are  discussing  the  problem  from  the 
veiwpoint  of  the  Majority,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  reguirements  for  an  efficient  operation  of  the 
social  mechanism.  We  do  not  suppose,  nor  pro- 
pose, that  all  problems  of  a  minority  nature  shall 
be  fully  resolved  into  a  pattern  of  living  that  con- 
forms to  that  of  the  Majority  in  all  details,  only  that 
most  of  the  more  disturbing  operational  oscillations 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  a  society  operated  by  and  for  the  Majority,  no 
minority  could  be  permitted  to  own  and  operate 
special  hospitals,  schools,  orphan  homes,  old  folks' 
homes,  food  stores,  or  radio  stations.  Nor  could 
any  minority  be  permitted  to  act  as  censor  over 
schools,  hospitals,  radio,  motion  pictures,  literature, 
education  (including  sex  education),  or  clothing 
styles;  nor  could  any  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  physical  mechan- 
ism. The  rigid  taboos,  compulsions,  and  customs 
of  the  polyglot  minorities  on  this  Continent  would 
have  to  give  way  to  a  plasticity  of  social  behavior 
patterns  and  consuming  practices  which  are  accept- 
able and  available  to  the  Majority. 

If  North  America  is  to  advance  into  a  long-term 
society  of  Abundance,  Security,  and  Freedom  from 
Toil,  it  must  dispense  with  its  minorities;  there  can 
be  room  here  for  only  the  Majority.   This  Continent 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

When  Uncle  Zeke  reads  about  all  the 
money  out  government  is  spending  in 
Europe  it  makes  him  mad.  He  says  Europe 
ain't  worth  that  much  money  and  we 
shouldn't  waste  it  on  them.  He  says  they 
are  a  bunch  of  ungrateful  parasites  and 
they  are  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  bite 
our  hand.  I  told  him  if  we  didn't  save  them 
the  Russians  would  come  and  get  them,  be- 
cause that's  what  Mr.  Eisenhower  or  some- 
body said,  and  that's  what  all  the  radios 
keep  saying.  He  just  growled  and  said, 
'Let  the  Russians  have  them;  if  those  Euro- 
peans are  half  as  much  trouble  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  they  are  to  us,  we  won't  have  to 
worry  about  the  Russians  for  a  long  time  to 
come.'  He  says  giving  the  European  coun- 
tries to  Russia  would  do  the  communists 
more    harm  than    the    Cold    War    and    it 


wouldn't  cost  us  a  dime.  I  hope  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver,  or  whoever  it  is,  of  the  Un-American 
Committee  doesn't  hear  about  Uncle  Zeke 
talking  like  thai,  or  they  might  think  he  was 
on  Russia's  side  and  throw  him  in  a  concen- 
tration camp.  1  know  Uncle  Zeke  doesn't 
have  any  use  for  the  Russians  and  only  be- 
lieves in  saying  what  he  thinks,  but  people 
can  be  put  in  jail  now  days  for  things  like 
that. 

As  for  me,  I  don't  see  what  it  matters 
how  much  money  we  spend  in  Europe,  be- 
cause the  more  money  the  government 
spends  the  more  prosperity  we  have  and 
the  more  jobs  there  are  for  everybody.  I 
think  that  is  more  important  than  worrying 
if  we  are  going  to  support  the  Europeans 
or  let  the  Russians  try  and  make  them  work 
to  support  themselves. 

— I  ma  Moron. 
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must  resolve  its  group  conflicts,  its  inefficiency,  its 
waste,  and  its  confusion  if  it  is  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  a  high-energy  social  mechanism.  The  only 
alternative  is  chaos  and  a  rapid  decline  to  a  much 
lower  order  of  magnitude  in  the  rate  of  energy  con- 
version. Along  with  the  abolition  of  its  Price  Sys- 
tem, North  America  must  reduce  its  major  oscilla- 
tions as  far  as  physical  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  decision  to  do  so  must  be  made  almost  immedi- 
ately, as  a  matter  of  social  necessity;  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  rapidly  running  into  an  impasse.  However, 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  only  the  problems 
relating  to  minorities  which  will  have  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  in  the  immediate  future. 

Transition  Period 

In  any  changeover  from  the  present  to  the  future, 
there  must  be  a  transition  period  during  which  the 
adjustments  can  be  made  with  a  minimum  of  social 
disturbance.  We  cannot  assume  that,  somehow,  all 
the  practices,  customs,  prejudices,  and  fears  asso- 
ciated with  minority  autonomies  can  be  dissipated 
overnight;  nor  is  it  vital  that  all  of  them  be  abol- 
ished immediately.  For  example,  the  prejudices  be- 
tween Negroes  and  Whites,  and  between  dark  Ne- 
groes and  light  'Negroes,'  are  too  deeply  ingrained 
to  be  completely  resolved  in  one  generation.  (In 
this  discussion,  we  ignore  and  refuse  to  consider 
any  such  drastic  measures  as  the  complete  extermi- 
nation of  the  members  of  any  minority  group  or  the 
complete  expulsion  of  them  from  this  Continent.) 

During  the  transitional  period,  some  provisional 
'solution'  must  be  applied;  and  we  suggest  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-segregation  as  being  one  of  the  least 
disruptive.  It  would  work  something  like  this:  Sup- 
pose the  issue  is  one  between  Whites  and  Negroes 
in  a  certain  locality.  Some  of  the  Whites  do  not 
care  to  associate  with  Negroes  at  all;  some  of  the 
Negroes  do  not  want  to  associate  with  the  Whites 
at  all;  while  the  remainder  of  both  races  prefer  to 
observe  no  segregation  on  the  basis  of  color.  Cor- 
responding to  the  proportionate  population  of  these 
three  factions,  similarly  proportionate  areas  in  the 
locality  can  be  designated  in  which  each  may  live. 
Thus,  one  area  of  the  community  will  be  restricted 
to  Whites  only,  one  to  Negroes  only,  and  the  other 
shall  be  available  to  both  on  equal  terms.  How- 
ever, no  minority  area  should  be  above  a  certain 
limited  size — a  few  square  miles  at  most — other- 
wise, it  would  tend  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of 
t  h  e  transitional  program — to  become  a  problem 
state  within  the  state. 


The  complications  involved  in  providing  goods 
and  services  for  the  restricted  groups  probably  will 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  to  the 
unrestricted  area,  with  the  result  (presumably)  that 
the  restricted  areas  will  gradually  shrink  and  the 
unrestricted  area  increase  in  size.  When  a  restricted 
area  reaches  a  certain  minimum  size,  it  can  be 
abolished  as  being  socially  impractical  to  maintain. 

Similar  restricted  areas  can  be  designated  for 
other  minority  groups  in  those  localities  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  who  prefer  them  to  form  units 
of  operational  feasibility.  So,  if  there  are  groups 
that  prefer  to  live  apart  as  Jews,  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  vegetarians,  as  'nature  boys,'  as  American 
Indians,  or  as  some  other  segregated  minority 
group,  tentative  provision  can  be  made  for  it.  The 
only  regulations  imposed  upon  the  minorities  shall 
be  that  none  of  them  bring  the  distinctive  'culture' 
of  their  minority  into  the  realism  of  the  Majority, 
nor  that  they  proselytize  among  the  Majority.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Majority  must  have  the  power 
and  privilege  of  proselyting  the  minorities  through 
the  mediums  of  communication,  education,  and 
other  common  means  of  intercourse  and  indoctrina- 
tion. 

In  this  way,  the  foci  of  minority  infections  can  be 
isolated;  and,  as  in  any  infectious  disease,  progress 
toward  a  successful  therapy  would  thus  be  made. 
The  social  pressures  will  be  in  support  of  a  broad 
uniformity  of  culture  in  which  all  can  live  with  en- 
hanced freedom  of  choice  and  opportunity,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  present  conglomeration  of  narrow, 
factional  regimentations  of  numerous  minorities 
which  penetrate  into,  and  impose  upon,  the  culture 
of  the  Majority,  resulting  in  disharmony  and  social 
conflicts. 

Experimentation  Called  For 

How  long  certain  minorities  would  survive  under 
this  arrangement  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be 
determined  empirically;  although,  we  might  as- 
sume that,  with  a  uniformity  of  language,  education, 
general  information,  health  care,  and  an  equality 
of  consuming  privileges,  they  will  not  tend  to  be  as 
persistent  as  they  are  today. 

Those  minorities  whose  distinctions  are  based  on 
economic  or  political  differences  will  automatically 
dissolve  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Price  System. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  give  them  support;  and 
any  attempt  to  revive  them  could  be  classified  as 
subversive  and  could  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Money  Only  Interferes 


In  the  Technate  no  citizen  will  be  'paid'  for  'working.'  His  income  will 
be  his  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship — his  share  of  the  universal  abun- 
dance. 


THIS  is  coming  back  time  for  the  March  of 
Dimes,'  we  hear  on  one  broadcast  after  another 
these  days.  'We  can  provide  the  best  of  hos- 
pital care  for  every  victim  of  polio  if  all  the  March 
of  Dimes  cards  are  returned.'  And  on  downtown 
street  corners  today  husky  army  officers  in  charge 
of  March  of  Dimes  stations  are  begging  dimes  from 
passersby  in  the  interest  of  polio  sufferers. 

No  one  can  deny  the  great  need  for  concerted 
action  in  handling  this,  and  many  other  phases  of 
the  health  problem.  But,  there  is  one  significant 
point  in  the  situation  which  completely  escapes  the 
average  observer. 

There  is  no  guestion  of  our  ability  to  'provide  the 
best  of  hospital  care  for  every  victim — "IF"  '  enough 
dimes  come  in!  However,  we  are  also  informed 
that  the  Polio  Foundation  has  succeeded  in  going 
into  debt  to  the  tune  of  some  five  million  dollars 
because  the  funds  did  not  come  in  fast  enough.  But, 
the  job  is  being  done:  the  patients  are  getting  the 
care.  That  in  itself  is  proof  that  WE  DO  HAVE 
THE  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  TO  DO  THE  JOB.  Be- 
cause it  is  such  a  big  job,  with  costs  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  average  family  income,  the  lack  of 
funds  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere.  In 
other  words,  the  price  element  constitutes  only  an 
interference  with  the  major  objective  of  supplying 
proper  health  care  for  our  citizens.  A  great  deal 
of  energy  is  being  wasted  in  propaganda  and  ad- 
vertising, as  well  as  in  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  funds. 

Of  course  polio  is  only  one  of  the  many  diseases 
which  today  are  being  handled  thus  on  the  basis 
of  individual  charity  and  organizational  racketeer- 
ing— for  it  does  constitute  a  racket  when  the  funds 
so  gathered  are  employed  to  any  extent  for  admin- 
istration costs,  and  that's  no  small  percentage. 

Just  why  our  government  can  pour  out  billions 
for  foreign  relief  but  has  to  leave  such  matters  at 
home  to  be  handled  on  a  charity  basis  is,  of  course, 


the  big  guestion  of  the  day.  One  guess  would  be 
that  when  our  citizens  are  thus  involved  with  home 
matters  that  touch  them  more  or  less  personally  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  concerned  with  or  to  interfere 
in  some  other  things  that  are  going  on,  both  here 
and  abroad — the  really  big  industrial  deals,  etc., 
for  which  government  is  merely  the  'referee.' 

Things  happen  so  fast  in  this  day  and  age  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  has  trouble  keeping  up  with 
events  reported  after  they  have  occurred,  let  alone 
any  hope  of  understanding  in  advance  the  implica- 
tions of  the  daily  trends.  Perhaps  it  is  only  through 
contributing  to  such  causes  that  he  can  gain  any 
feeling  of  community  or  social  participation  and 
thus  partially  relieve  his  state  of  general  confusion 
and  frustration. 

It  is  not  only  in  such  campaigns  as  the  above 
that  money  acts  as  an  interference  mechanism  in 
our  social  life.  Not  so  long  ago  there  were  ac- 
counts on  all  sides,  of  hospitals  closing  down  whole 
floors,  or  shutting  down  altogether,  because  of  a 
shortage  of  nurses  and  funds  to  keep  them  operat- 
ing. Again,  the  facilities  are  there  but  financial 
considerations  interfere. 

Important  Professions 

The  dearth  of  school  teachers  is  another  sore 
point  in  our  economy,  not  because  there  are  not 
enough  people  available,  but  because  the  civic  au- 
thorities are  not  able  or  willing  to  pay  salaries  high 
enough  to  compete  with  private  enterprise.  Both 
teaching  and  nursing  are  honorable,  worthwhile, 
and  important  professions  and  there  are  plenty  of 
people  whose  natural  aptitudes  and  inclinations 
would  impel  them  to  follow  those  lines;  but  they 
are,  fundamentally,  sheer  hard  work,  and  when  so- 
ciety fails  to  reward  them  according  to  their  func- 
tional significance  it  is  no  wonder  the  institutions 
suffer.  The  tragedy  is  that  our  standards  of  health 
and  education  are  steadily  on  the  downgrade  with 
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no  brakes,  because  there  is  no  solution  for  these 
problems  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System. 
They  can  only  become  worse. 

True,  we  read  of  many  wonderful  discoveries,  of 
new  'wonder  drugs'  and  improved  treatments,  but 
most  of  these  are  far  beyond  the  means  of  even 
those  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  there 
are  millions  who  never  even  hear  of  them. 

Then  too,  the  attitude  of  many  modern  doctors 
toward  their  work  is  changing  along  with  other 
standards.  Only  yesterday  news  was  broadcast  of 
a  mountain  woman  who  called  for  help  for  her  very 
sick  baby,  only  to  be  refused  because  she  could  not 
pay  for  the  doctor's  services.  Wrapping  the  child 
in  blankets,  she  started  out  to  walk  the  eight  miles 
down  the  rough  mountain  road  to  get  help,  but  the 
child  died  on  the  way.  Local  medical  authorities 
were  agreed  that  the  doctor's  course  was  entirely 
justified. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  had  a  bad  fall  late  at 
night,  resulting  in  several  broken  bones.  When, 
after  a  number  of  attempts,  a  doctor  was  finally 
contacted  by  phone  and  told  of  the  accident,  his 
first  response  was,  'Can  she  pay  for  the  call?' 

Don't  Get  Us  Wrong  ! 

Now  don't  get  us  wrong.  Technocracy  does  not 
censure  nor  condemn  either  doctors,  nurses,  or 
teachers  for  refusing  to  work  without  full  compen- 
sation— without  'getting  theirs  while  the  getting  is 
good.'  Like  everything  else  today,  their  expenses 
are  high  and  must  be  met  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
function  at  all.  And,  we  would  not  condemn  the 
system  which  makes  such  things  as  the  above  pos- 
sible if  we  did  not  know  that  there  is  a  solution 
available  right  now. 

That  it  is  the  basic  structure  of  our  mode  of  so- 
cial operation  that  is  at  fault  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
The  present  conditions  are  the  logical  outcome  of 
that  system — the  Price  System. 

There  are  several  fundamental  reasons  why 
things  will  be  very  different  in  the  above  respects 
in  the  coming  Technate  of  North  America.  One 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance there  is  no  need  to  restrict  any  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  anyone,  so  everyone  will  receive  the  best  of 
health  care  in  every  respect  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Then,  when  there  are  no  financial  interferences  to 
limit  higher  education,  such  as  there  are  today  be- 
cause so  few  can  avail  themselves  of  the  long  ex- 
pensive training  courses  required,  we  can  have 
many  more  doctors,  nurses  and  teachers,  who  will 


render  this  service  as  their  chosen  function.  They 
will  be  given  all  the  specialized  education  they  can 
absorb,  with  the  use  of  the  finest  equipment  for  re- 
search. The  efforts  of  doctors  and  nurses  will 
largely  be  directed  to  preventive  medicine  and  care 
for  all  citizens  alike.  This,  together  with  the  im- 
proved diet  which  all  will  enjoy,  will  really  raise 
our  health  standards. 

The  second  reason  is  that  in  the  Technate  no  in- 
dividual will  be  'paid'  for  'working.'  In  other  words, 
a  citizen's  income  will  never  depend  upon  either  the 
kind  or  the  amount  of  the  work  he  does:  it  will  be 
his  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship — his  share  of  the  uni- 
versal abundance. 

Strange  to  relate,  this  last  is  one  point  that  seems 
hardest  for  the  non-Technocrat  to  grasp.  We  are  so 
accustomed  and  conditioned  to  think  of  income  in 
terms  of  work  done  or  service  rendered  that  it  is 
difficult,  apparently,  to  realize  the  fallacy  of  that 
position  when  we  are  faced  with  abundance.  Actu- 
ally, of  course,  that  attitude  today  applies  only  to 
those  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  When  a  man 
reaches  the  stage  of  so-called  'independence,'  no- 
body stops  to  consider  whether  his  income  is 
'earned'  by  his  personal  efforts  or  not.  In  fact,  the 
larger  his  income  and  the  further  removed  from 
such  a  source  the  greater  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 
But,  when  you  tell  them  about  Technocracy's  dif- 
ferent approacn  to  the  subject  of  personal  incomes, 
people  of  both  groups  seem  about  equally  con- 
cerned over  whether  the  'little  guy'  is  maybe  going 
to  'get  something  for  nothing.'  (Of  course  the  per- 
son you  are  talking  with  would  never  do  anything 
like  that!  It's  always  the  other  fellow,  the  guy  next 
door,  or  who  works  next  to  him,  that  he's  worried 
about.) 

It  is  a  fact  that  even  a  'rich'  man  can  wear  only 
one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time,  and  can  eat  only  so 
many  meals  in  the  course  of  a  week.  When  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  both  food  and  clothing, 
so  that  everyone  can  have  all  he  can  eat  and  all 
the  clothes  he  wants  to  take  care  of  or  bother  with, 
people  will  soon  become  conditioned  to  eliminating 
all  those  things  which  do  not  add  to  their  immedi- 
ate comfort,  as  just  too  much  trouble.  Standards  do 
change,  and  if  a  person  can  go  out  at  any  time  and 
renew  his  supplies  from  fresh  new  stock  he  will  even- 
tually realize  the  foolishness  of  accumulating  ex- 
cessive and  burdensome  wardrobes  and  furnish- 
ings. Undoubtedly  it  will  take  some  time  for  those 
who  have  never  had  much  to  become  adjusted  to 
the  idea  of  having  plenty  at  all  times;  and  likewise 
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Technocracy  long  has  claimed  that  in  this  wonder- 
fully rich  land  there  should  be  no  condition  which 
should  require  charity;  that  with  our  great  abun- 
dance it  is  criminal  to  subject  any  man  to  such  in- 
dignity as  is  here  pictured. 


for  those  who  have  had  too  much  to  reduce  their 
encumbrances  to  a  more  comfortable  living  basis. 
People  will  learn  the  joy  of  'traveling  light'  whsn 
there  is  no  longer  the  fancied  necessity  of  'keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses.' 

A  third  way  in  which  the  Technate  will  be  dif- 
ferent has  to  do  with  charity.  Technocracy  long 
has  claimed  that  in  this  wonderful  land  of  ours 
there  need  be  no  condition  which  should  reguire 
charity;  that  when  we  live  in  a  land  of  such  abun- 
dance it  is  criminal  to  allow  those  conditions  to  ex- 
ist when  it  is  within  our  power  to  eliminate  them. 
The  means  for  exterminating  all  such  conditions  are 
inherent  in  Technocracy's  design.  That  design  calls 
for  operation  of  our  entire  social  mechanism  on  a 
non-price  basis,  without  money.  It  calls  for  the  use 
of  Energy  Certificates  for  the  procurement  of  all 
those  goods  and  services  which  are  used  or  owned 
individually,  and  for  the  free  unpriced,  scientific 
distribution  of  all  those  utilities  and  services  which 
are  used  by  all  citizens  collectively.  These  include 
not  only  health  care  and  complete  education,  but 
food,  recreation,  local  transportation,  communica- 
tion facilities,  housing,  fire  protection,  provision  for 
free  religious  observance  for  all,  and  many  other 
things  that  make  for  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  living — all  without  money. 

Hence  Technocracy's  claim,  that  money  only  in- 
terferes.    We  challenge  YOU  to  disprove  it ! 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes— 12247-3. 


Population  Doubled  in 
Fifty  Years 

NEW  YORK.— ( ACCN)— T  h  e  population  of  the 
U.  S.  at  the  mid-century  mark,  well  over  150,000,000, 
is  about  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  according  to  the  statisticians  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  Thus,  the  numer- 
ical gain  in  the  nation's  population  in  the  last  50 
years  has  been  as  great  as  in  nearly  300  years  be- 
tween the  Colonial  settlements  and  1900. 

The  rate  of  population  gain  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury has  varied  widely  over  the  country.  First 
among  the  states  in  this  respect  is  California,  the 
present  population  of  which  is  more  than  seven 
times  what  it  was  in  1900.  As  a  result,  California 
now  ranks  second  in  population,  having  advanced 
from  21st  place  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Arizona  has  six  times  its  1900  population,  and 
the  state  of  Washington  five  times,  with  the  figure 


for  Florida  just  a  little  short  of  that.  Other  states 
whose  populations  have  more  than  guadrupled 
since  1900  are  Oregon  and  Nevada.  The  statisti- 
cians point  out  that  in  the  Far  West  as  a  whole  the 
population  is  five  times  what  it  was  50  years  ago. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  are  Vermont,  with 
an  increase  of  less  than  10  per  cent  in  50  years, 
and  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  with  increases  of  about  20 
per  cent. 


COVER  PICTURE 

POWER-LINEMEN  work  high  above  the  ground, 
but  few  reach  the  altitude  of  those  who  maintain  a 
helicopter  patrol  over  transmission  lines  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  An  observer- 
lineman  in  the  'copter  shown  is  looking  for  flaws 
or  other  noteworthy  conditions  along  lines  from 
Grand  Coulee  to  Spokane,  Washington. 

— Photo  courtesy  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 
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YOU'LL  PAY  TAXES  -  But  Not  Lone  Star 


More  than  500  corporations  given  "incentive  write-offs"  totaling  three 
billions.     Employee's  incentive  is — sacrifice. 


FOR  the  next  five  years,  at  least  500  U.  S.  cor- 
porations will  pay  no  taxes  of  any  kind  on  new 
plants  earning  revenues  on  $3,000,000,000. 

The  National  Production  Authority  (NPA)  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sawyer  explain  that  these  tax- 
less gifts  are  necessary  "incentives"  to  induce  corp- 
orations to  get  into  defense  production  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  the  three  billions  of  investments  by 
pay-trioteers  will  be  of  useless  value  after  the  war 
program  is  completed. 

First  it  is  a  despicable  commentary  to  admit  that 
the  corporations  must  be  given  "incentives"  to  in- 
duce them  to  aid  the  war  effort.  There  is  to  be  no 
profit  in  war,  said  President  Truman  and  all  big 
business  leaders.  Why  then  an  incentive?  Insofar 
as  uselessness  after  the  war,  World  War  II  proves 
the  lie  because  most  every  plant  built  for  the  last 
war  was  purchased  at  about  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  is  being  used  by  most  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  built  them  presumably  for  use  just  during 
WWII. 

The  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  during  WWII  built  a 
$30,000,000  plant  at  Lone  Star,  Texas.  Built  it  with 
government  money.  The  war  was  over  before  the 
plant  was  completed  so  Lone  Star  was  enabled  to 
purchase  it  for  only  $7,500,000.  The  taxpayers  lost 
$22,500,000.  In  1949  Lone  Star  tried  to  borrow  RFC 
money  for  use  in  expanding  the  $30,000,000  plant 
bought  for  only  $7,500,000.  The  RFC  outlined  cer- 
tain conditions  which  Lone  Star  could  not  meet  and 
therefore  it  could  not  get  the  loan.  But  in  1950  Lone 
Star  obtained  $50,000,000  from  the  RFC  and  an  ad- 
ditional $23,000,000  from  the  defense  program  loan 
department.  Notice  how  many  different  depart- 
ments the  government  creates  to  lend  money  to 
business  men  and  how  few  departments  it  creates 
to  look  after  the  millions  of  employees  who  pay  the 
taxes  which  pile  up  the  money  to  lend  the  busi- 
nessmen. 

Under  the  so   called  "accelerated  amortized  in- 
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centive  postwar  useless  plan,"  Lone  Star  is  permit- 
ted to  write  off  85%  of  the  $73,000,000  within  the 
next  five  years  or  17%  annually.  This  means  that 
all  profits  up  to  17%  of  $73,000,000  are  non-taxable. 
So,  Lone  Star  can  earn  a  net  profit  in  1951  of 
$12,410,000  and  pay  not  one  cent  of  taxes. 

Of  course  Lone  Star  will  pay  taxes  on  its  regular 
business  profits  but  if  the  total  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poration do  not  exceed  $12,410,000  next  year  it  will 
owe  no  federal  taxes.    Some  gravy  ! 

Let's  say  the  war  program  ends  in  1957.  Lone 
Star  has  netted  $12,410,000  annually  and  the  ex- 
panded "war  effort  production  plant"  is  now  use- 
less. Lone  Star  now  owns  "useless  war  plants" 
valued  at  at  least  $73,000,000  plus  $30,000,000  or  a 
total  value  of  $103,000,000  which  cost  Lone  Star 
$18,450,000. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  Lone  Star  during  this 
five  year  period  was,  as  is  everyone,  allowed  to 
charge  off  all  legitimate  expenses.  But  the  tax  on 
the  17%  of  the  $73,000,000  or  up  to  $12,410,000  was 
not  taxable. 

In  1957,  if  Lone  Star  needs  money,  it  can  offer 
securities  to  the  public  or  borrow  from  banks  or  in- 
surance corporations.  Its  assets  have  been  in- 
creased to  whatever  amount  the  accountants  say 
the  $103,000,000  war  plant  is  worth  in  1957. 

So  by  legitimate  hocus-pocus  financial  operations 
Lone  Star  built  itself  with  government  (taxpayer) 
money  and  business  and  loans  and  can  finance  it- 
self after  the  war  period  with  shareholders'  money. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  during  these  war  pe- 
riod years  taxes  must  be  obtained  to  make  up  the 
billions  of  dollars  permitted  corporations  as  write- 
offs. This  means  that  taxes  will  be  increased  on 
everyone,  but  the  corporations  permitted  the  write- 
offs will  not  pay  an  eguitable  or  proportionate 
share  of  the  war  effort. 

Lone  Star  in  1949  paid  taxes  of  $1,600,000.  There- 
fore with  little  chance  of  earning  a  net  profit  of 
$12,410,000  in  each  of  the  next  five  years  Lone  Star 
pays  nothing.  Under  a  normal  business  write-off 
which  usually  runs  from  15  to  20  years,  Lone  Star 
will  have  saved  an  extra  $8,000,000  in  taxes.    Lone 
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Star  has  no  selling  expense  since  the  products  pro- 
duced during  the  next  five  years  will  be  U.S.  defense 
orders — more  orders  than  they  can  probably  fill. 

Lone  Star  is  not  by  itself.  Scores  of  corporations 
are  under  the  same  terrific  handicaps  of  paying  no 
taxes  during  the  next  five  years,  especially  those 
which  are  given  big  war  orders  and  huge  loans  for 
expansion  purposes. 

At  this  writing  more  than  500  companies  have 
been  given  the  special  accelerated  incentive  post- 
war useless  loans.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  fu- 
tile rage  of  the  executives  of  these  corporations  for 
not  being  permitted  to  help  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  war  costs — in  money  anyway. 

We  are  sure  you  would  be  angry  too  if  such  an 
unfair  plan  were  foisted  on  you.  Here  is  the  list 
of  21  steel  companies  which  now  operate  under 
comparable  unjust  handicaps: 

Cost  of  Expansion 
(Millions) 

Republic  Steel $  16 

Northwest  Steel  &  Wire 15 


Great  Lakes  Steel 43 

Crucible  Steel  26 

Youngstown  Steel  &  Tube 86 

Armco  Steel 154 

Sheffield  Steel 11 

Lone  Star  Steel  73 

Connors  Steel  1 

West  Virginia  Steel  &  Mfg 3 

Empire  Steel  10 

Woodward  Iron    5 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  2 

Hazelton  Steel  &  Tubing 4 

Green  River  Steel 8 

National  Steel  (Weirton  Steel  Div.)  7 

McLouth  Steel  2 

Sharon  Tube 2 

General  Refractories 8 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories 12 

Mexico  Refractories  (Mexico,  Mo.)..  1 

Total  million $470 


Wall  Street  Honors  the  Unknown  Soldier 

(Armistice  Day,  1951) 


With  heads  bent  low  and  bowed  with  grief 
Upon  your  grave  we  lay  this  wreath. 

Well,  things  are  looking  up  this  spring, 
The  market's  really  taken  wing; 
We  ought  to  see  a  handsome  boom 
With  plenty  of  scratch  and  elbow  room. 

He  gave  the  most  a  man  can  give, 

He  died  that  other  men  might  live.  .  .  . 

Man,  what  a  haul  in  '17  I 

We  took  the  iat  and  we  took  the  lean; 

Just  chicken  feed,  all  said  and  done, 

To  what  we  took  in  '41  I 

Bethlehem,  U.  S.  Steel  were  soaring 

And  Standard  Oil  was  really  pouring  I 

Who  knows,  perhaps  he  had  a  wife 
Who  mourned  the  passing  of  his  life.  .  .  . 

Net  earnings  on  capital  stock  were  bright, 
And  foreign  trade  reached  an  all-time  height; 
Wheat  went  over  three  bucks  a  shot, 
But  a  dollar  was  all  the  farmer  got ! 

How  proud  his  mother  must  have  been  ! 

(This  time  we  really  muscle  in!) 
These  babies  know  we  have  our  price, 


The  Dutch  East  Indies  would  be  nice, 
The  British  held  the  field  enough. 
Their  customers  will  like  our  stuff. 

How  proud  to  know  the  son  she  bore 
Gave  all  he  had  to  end  all  war ! 

Greenland's  an  important  base, 

And  Turkey's  a  strategic  place: 

One  thing  cannot  be  overlooked — 

If  peace  breaks  out  our  goose  is  cooked ! 

Our  brand  new  arms  would  go  untested; 

Good  God !    The  dough  we've  got  invested  ! 

Without  the  hope  of  fame  or  booty 
This  noble  son  has  done  his  duty.  .  .  . 

We've  got  to  make  our  soldiers  frisky; 

Less  chocolate  sodas  and  more  whisky; 

To  dominate  the  Chinese  yen 

Is  worth  a  couple  million  men. 

We  need  more  bodies  if  this  will  be 

The  great  American  Century. 

And  so  we  honor  you,  the  dead, 
And  lay  this  wreath  upon  your  head 
With  silent  prayer  ...  Be  with  us  yet  .  .  . 
Lest  we  forget  .  .  .  lest  we  forget.  .  .  . 

— Author  unknown  to  us. 
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What  Technocracy  is  Like 


A  Technocratic  Setup  is  the  voluntary  mandate  of  the  North  American 
citizenry  choosing  to  live  with  and  among  the  natural  opportunities  of 
their  Continental  Area,  dedicating  and  directing  the  same  to  the  highly 
skilled  service  of  all  their  people. 


MANY  people  learn  a  little  about  Technoc- 
racy, then  assume  they  know  it  all.  If  in- 
terested, they  rightly  try  to  picture  what  it 
is  and  what  it  will  do  to  people  who  adopt  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  don't  presume  to  know  all  about  Technoc- 
racy, but  I've  been  perhaps  closer  to  it  than  have 
most  readers.  I  know  it  isn't  merely  another  poli- 
tical racket;  neither  is  it  a  new  wrinkle  for  the  ma- 
chine shop.  In  fact,  it  isn't  any  of  the  things  you 
probably  think  it  is.  But  it  is  new,  and  is  strictly 
worth  planning  for  now,  before  it  happens.  It's  a 
new  way  ot  life  tor  the  North  American  people. 

None  of  you  has  ever  lived  it;  neither  has  any- 
one else — not  yet — so,  naturally,  you  don't  know  all 
about  it.  You  can't  steal  the  patent,  carry  it  off  to 
the  Nevada  Desert  or  to  some  South  Pacific  island, 
and  there  live  Technocracy  with  a  few  of  your 
friends.  There  is  no  other  place  to  live  Technocracy 
at  this  stage  of  human  progress  except  right  here  in 
our  beloved  North  America,  t  h  e  finest  and  best 
eguipped  country  in  the  world  for  living  at  one's 
best  and  for  being  a  worthwhile  people. 

When  somebody  tells  you  that  Tehnocracy  will 
operate  on  a  non-price  basis;  that  the  latest  indus- 
trial eguipment  will  be  used;  that  there  won't  be 
room  in  our  factory  life  for  more  than  a  minor  frac- 
tion of  the  people;  yet,  that  all  of  us  may  enjoy, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  a  generous  abundance 
of  the  goods  and  services  people  want;  when  some- 
body who  knows  sets  it  up  to  you  after  that  fashion, 
the  challenge  is  to  you,  not  to  the  fellow  who  told 
you.  Modern  technological  equipment  is  daily  chal- 
lenging our  people  to  accept  the  abundant  quanti- 
ties of  pleasing  goods  and  services  Technocracy  of- 
fers. They  are  practically  all  producible  here  in 
our  own  North  America,  and  will  be  gratifying  be- 
yond your  fairest  hopes. 

But  you,  upon  hearing  of  the  offer,  may  immedi- 
ately demand:  'How  will  you  get  along  without 
money?'    Well,  that's  your  problem. 

It  was  when   that   problem,    'How   to   distribute 
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abundance,'  arose  in  our  midst  that  somebody  set 
himself  the  task  of  solving  it;  and  he  found  the  an- 
swer. Now  that  the  challenge  has  come  to  you, 
don't  exhibit  your  lack  of  capacity  by  dodging  the 
issue.  If  that  other  fellow  could  solve  it  when  the 
people  needed  it  solved,  then  you  can  solve  your 
problem;  and  it's  time  you  began  laying  your  prob- 
lems alongside  your  intellect  to  bring  forth  the  an- 
swers. 

Are  n  o  t  unnumbered  quantities  of  American- 
made  goods  being  dumped  to  all  the  fascistic  fac- 
tions of  the  world  with  seldom  or  never  a  dollar  in 
return?  Are  you  and  I  so  dumb  as  to  suppose  that 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  desired  services  could 
not  as  fittingly  be  delivered  to  our  own  people  on 
the  same  non-price  terms?  Certainly  they  can  be, 
if  we  want  it  that  way. 

Original  Jurisdiction 

The  really  finest  thing  about  Technocracy  is  that 
we,  ourselves,  have  original  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  can  study  the  proposition  over;  note  that, 
of  all  the  numberless  things  and  services  a  person 
may  rightly  claim  and  enjoy  for  himself,  somebody, 
some  machine  or  other  bit  of  equipment,  some- 
where, is  competent  and  ready  to  make  them  for  us. 

Optimum  housing  in  a  Technocracy  would  be 
supplied  as  a  right  of  citizenship.  This  saves  the 
citizen  20  years  time  and  ten  or  20  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  compared  with  Price  System  antics.  To  be 
sure,  somebody  has  to  build  the  houses,  as  his  func- 
tion in  Society.  But  they  bear  no  price,  so  no  prof- 
iteering enterpriser  has  to  be  paid.  Yet  we  all  will 
get  to  use  houses  and  autos,  clothing  and  food — 
whatever  we  need — when  and  where  we  want 
them.  That's  not  bad.  I'd  'fall  for'  that.  Wouldn't 
you? 

In  the  mountains  of  the  west,  hundreds  of  little 
dams  and  fish  ponds  are  needed,  not  for  the  local 
residents  alone,  but  for  all  of  us.  Far  up  in  the  wa- 
tershed they   should   be,   where   timber  should  be 
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growing  to  check  the  water  runoff  and  let  it  soak 
into  the  ground  before  it  adds  to  the  farm-  and — 
city-wrecking  flow  of  the  great  Missouri  River.  This 
done,  the  river  itself  should  be  slowly  let  down  across 
the  plains  through  huge  dams  and  locks,  which, 
operated  in  reverse,  can  handily  lift  the  river  com- 
merce of  the  continent  far  up  the  grade  and  over 
the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia. 

Do  you  know,  Neighbor,  that  if  we  launch  Tech- 
nocracy soon,  that  channel  will  probably  be  built 
in  our  time?  That  the  little  ponds  among  the  foot- 
hills will  soak  away  the  floods  before  they  happen? 
And  raise  the  watertable?  That  shipping  on  the 
river  will  be  boosted,  a  step  at  a  time,  permitting  it 
to  sail  east  or  west  through  calm,  level  waters  from 
lock  to  lock  and  finally  go  over  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  travel  safely  down  another  2,000  miles  of 
river  channel  to  Portland,  Seattle,  or  Vancouver, 
and  to  the  sea?  Have  you  thought  of  the  fact  that 
Technocracy  can  do  these  things,  whereas  business 
cannot?  Think!  As  a  member  of  Technocracy,  you 
can  be  promoting  this  and  a  dozen  similar  plans 
before  there  is  even  a  bulldozer  on  the  job. 

Without  A  Dollar 

Neither  the  Army  nor  business  contractors  on  a 
'cost  plus'  basis  dare  even  propose  to  our  people 
such  magnificent,  continent-serving  projects  as  those 
Technocracy  can  build  without  a  dollar. 

Come,  Neighbor,  stand  with  me  for  a  moment,  a 
little  above  the  thoughtless  multitude,  while  I  tell 
you  something:  Somebody  with  the  wrong  'slant' 
on  human  affairs  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  scheme 
to  have  a  sort  of  universal  money,  and  to  price 
everything  in  terms  of  that  money  Then,  he  fig- 
ured, we  could  buy  and  sell  and  check  our  credits 
around  more  handily  than  beans  in  a  bag.  In  early 
times,  the  day's  work  came  near  to  being  the  unit 
of  value.  It  could  be  paid  in  money  and,  for  a 
time,  the  current  value  was  much  the  same.  Most 
of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  worked  for  a 
few  days  at  about  that  dollar  price. 

With  the  coming  of  modern  power  machinery, 
the  day's  work  is  where  you  find  it;  and  often  more 
wealth  is  created  without  day's  works  than  with 
them.    The  dollar,  too,  which  once  meant  something 

RIGHT:  Chief  Joseph  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River, 
one  unit  of  the  great  power  development  that  is  fast 
making  human  labor  obsolete  and  that  will  soon 
bring  the  Price  System  to  its  inevitable  end. 

— Techphoto  by  Evans. 
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tangible,  now  slides  up  and  down  the  credit  scale 
and  signifies  no  definite  worth  whatever.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we  are  caught  between  the  departing  dollar  of 
a  generation  ago  and  the  all-but-worthless  dollar  of 
today. 

The  point  to  recognize  is  that  the  dollar,  old  or 
new,  is  all  a  mistake — a  long-drawn-out  campaign 
seeking  to  make  of  the  dollar  a  recognized  value  in 
its  own  right;  whereas  its  value,  if  any,  depends  al- 
most wholly  upon  interested  propaganda  and  what 
the  wealth  producer  thinks  of  the  bogus  substitute. 

Now,  since  money  does  not  and  cannot  create, 
produce,  or  supply  the  tangible  commodity  worth 
that  people  want,  one  may  ask:  'What  is  it  that 
does  produce  the  article  of  usefulness  or  commerce 
that  we  demand?  What  one  factor,  if  any,  enters 
into  the  transportation  service,  for  instance,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  transportation?  Yes,  you 
have  guessed  it.    It's  ENERGY. 

There  is  the  one  free  gift,  supplied  by  nature, 
universally  used,  and  without  which  there  never 
was  nor  will  be  any  transportation,  or,  indeed,  per- 
formance of  any  kind.  If,  therefore,  we  want  to 
'evaluate'  any  specific  article  or  service  in  a  way 
to  show  its  actual  cost,  the  designation  must  needs 
be  the  measured  guantity  of  nature's  free  energy 
needful  to  produce  it;  not  the  fictitious  value  of 
money,  but  the  definite  Energy  Cost  without  which 
it  could  not  have  come  to  us. 

A  TECHNOCRATIC  SETUP,  then,  is  the  voluntary 
mandate  of  the  North  American  citizenry  choosing 
to  live  with  and  among  the  natural  opportunities 
of  their  Continental  Area,  dedicating  and  directing 
the  same  to  the  highly  skilled  service  of  all  their 
people.  Under  this  arrangement,  each  will  be  do- 
ing his  unpriced  bit  in  the  service  of  the  whole,  and 
will,  in  turn,  be  free  to  call  through  the  service 
channels  of  their  science-directed  enterprise  for  any 
service  of  health  or  well  being  the  individual  may 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Admiration  Is  Not  Enough 


Technocracy  is  the  only  example  of  patriotism  in  action  on  this  Conti- 
nent. It  is  now  for  the  admirers  of  Technocracy  to  understand  the 
position  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Technocray  has  taken  great  pains  to  give 
the  admirer  the  key  to  open  the  door  to  a  new  civilization. 


TECHNOCRACY,  the  method  of  science  applied 
to  the  social  problem  of  survival  in  North  Amer- 
ica, has  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
public  consciousness  in  the  more  than  nineteen 
years  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Technocracy 
has  acquired  millions  of  admirers  who  betray  their 
mere  speaking  acquaintance  with  Technocracy  by 
being  concerned  with  when  'will  the  Technocrats 
take  over'  the  operation  of  North  America.  The 
garbled  and  distorted  versions  of  Technocracy 
which  reach  the  public  every  day  are  not  the  fault 
of  Technocracy.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
correct  a  few  of  the  misconceptions  of  what  a  Tech- 
nocrat represents,  and  perhaps  show  in  the  pro- 
cess, that  accurancy  is  necessary  in  presenting 
Technocracy. 

Technocracy  Inc.  finds  it  a  perpetual  task  to  state 
and  reiterate  its  position  as  a  social  movement.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the 
history  of  Technocratic  thought.  The  physical  devel- 
opment of  North  America  became  the  vital  concern 
of  a  group  of  the  most  competent  scientists  and  engi- 
neers on  this  Continent  thirty-four  years  ago.  These 
men  were  pooling  their  knowledge  in  an  organiza- 
tion, described  as  the  Technical  Alliance,  formed 
in  the  winter  of  1918-19  under  the  leadership  of 
Howard  Scott,  the  present  Director-In-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  While  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  article 
to  go  extensively  into  the  findings  of  the  Technical 
Alliance,  which  are  available  in  other  articles,  we 
will  point  out  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Alli- 
ance: that  the  substitution  of  kilowatt-hours  for  man- 
hours  in  industrial  production  was  increasing  pro- 
duction but  was  steadily  reducing  purchasing 
power.  Because  of  this  technological  trend  all  'val- 
ues' were  being  destroyed,  the  final  consequence 
of  which  would  be  the  disintegration  of  the  entire 
Price  System  structure  of  North  America! 

A  gay,  devil-may-care  population  of  the  'roaring 
twenties'   was   transformed   overnight   into   one   of 


bleak  disillusionment  as  people,  chiselers  and  suck- 
ers alike,  tried  to  fathom  what  had  happened  to  a 
shattered  economy  after  the  stock  market  crash  on 
October  24,  1929.  The  men  of  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance continued  to  work  on  the  problem  of  social 
change  in  North  America,  gathering  information  on 
resources,  statistics  on  industrial  operation,  data  on 
geography,  and  facts  on  population,  etc. 

Once  the  herculean  task  of  correlating  this  infor- 
mation had  been  completed,  the  scientific  solution 
of  Technocracy  was  a  natural  outgrowth.  And  this 
is  what  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  called — Technocracy,  an  all-inclusive  name 
label. 

In  1932,  when  the  economy  was  still  sinking 
deeper  into  the  depression.  Technocracy  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  press,  and  thereafter  the  quiet 
and  dignified  nature  of  the  Organization  was 
mauled  considerably.  Technocracy  was  plastered 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Dozens  of  magazines  carried  articles  on 
Technocracy. 

Not  For  Politicians 

With  the  characteristic  sensationalism  of  journal- 
ism, the  press  presented  to  the  public  only  enough  of 
Technocracy  to  sell  newspapers,  in  most  instances, 
leaving  Technocracy  open  to  'good  old  democratic 
debate.'  From  then  on  everyone  tried  to  get  into 
the  act.  Technocracy  alternately  was  hailed  as 
either  the  salvation  or  the  scourge  of  mankind.  In 
1933  Howard  Scott  appeared  before  representatives 
of  $40  billion  in  capital,  the  elite  of  the  business 
world,  in  New  York's  Hotel  Pierre  to  explain  Tech- 
nocracy's position.  The  address  was  carried  to  the 
entire  world  by  radio,  and  stated  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  way  of  science  the  raison  d'etre  of  Technoc- 
racy. Technocracy's  chief  figure  did  irreparable 
damage  to  conventional  economic  thought  with 
facts,  and  stated  flatly  and  unreservedly  that  since 
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North  America  had  very  nearly  completed  the  tran- 
sition from  a  primarily  agrarian  culture  to  an  in- 
dustrial one,  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  so- 
cial affairs  in  North  America  was  now  for  techni- 
cal personnel  to  assume,  not  for  politicians  and 
businessmen.  When  it  was  clear  that  Technocracy 
could  not  be  bought,  the  press  undertook  to  kill 
Technocratic  thought  by  vilification.  When  that 
didn't  work,  dead  silence  on  Technocracy  followed. 

Technocracy  Is  Incorporated 

The  Incorporation  of  Technocracy  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  took  place  to  protect  the 
scientific  nature  of  the  information  presented  by 
Technocracy,  and  to  prevent  sabotage  of  the  Orga- 
nization. It  was  the  first  unigue  step  in  developing 
a  unique  Organization,  a  social  movement 
which  in  strict  legality  has  been  concerned 
with  educating  for  social  change  the  curious  and 
intelligent  individuals  of  this  Continent.  In  spite  of 
the  silence  of  the  press,  there  was  an  enormous 
public  demand  for  information  after  the  Hotel  Pierre 
Address. 

The  Field  Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  a  Continental  Speaking 
Tour  by  Howard  Scott  in  1934.  At  this  time  was  the 
first  large  scale  development  of  an  organized  social 
movement,  whose  nature  bears  further  explanation 
—Technocracy  Inc. 

In  the  overall  sense.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  a 
research-educational  Organization.  It  is  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian,  nothing  but  scientific. 
It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other  group  at  home 
or  abroad.  Technocracy  is  the  product  of  North 
American  intelligence,  and  can  be  applied  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  i.  e.,  at  this  present  time,  but  in 
North  America.  The  Units  and  Sections  of  Technoc- 
racy have  spread  all  over  the  Continent,  and  they  are 
self-sustaining,  in  that  they  receive  support  in  activ- 
ity and  finances  from  Members  only.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  Field  Organization  are  semi- 
autonomous  in  nature  of  operation,  receiving  infor- 
mation and  developmental  guidance  from  Continen- 
tal Headquarters  at  Lambertville,  New  Jersey.  Tech- 
nocracy has  nothing  to  hide  and  extends  the  privi- 
lege of  Membership  to  all  citizens  of  North  America, 
with  the  exception  of  politicians. 

Technocracy  Inc.  must  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
usual social  concept.  It  appeals  only  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  human  animal.  Recognizing  this,  some 
were  prone  to  write  off  Technocracy  as  a  failure  be- 


Large  billboards  present  Technocracy's  program  to 
the  thousands  of  motorists  on  our  highways.  Also 
spotting  the  roadsides  are  hundreds  of  Technocracy's 
attractive  red  and  white  'Monad'  signs. 


fore  it  got  a  start.  However,  the  Organization  has 
achieved  spectacular  results  in  making  a  deep 
social  impression  on  millions  of  human  beings 
throughout  North  America. 

The  educational  program  of  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
broken  down  into  two  major  parts:  a  course  of 
study  which  will  provide  a  fine  general  education 
for  those  who  have  the  mental  capacity  to  assimil- 
ate it;  and  a  symbolization  program  which  serves 
to  educate  the  general  public  by  setting  up,  for  ex- 
ample, a  simple  association  between  Technocracy 
and  abundance  for  all.  Out  of  that  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  participate  in  the  far-reaching  course 
of  study,  which  is  Technocracy,  come  personnel 
who  are  trained  to  conduct  study  classes,  speak 
pulicly,  write  articles  for  the  variety  of  pamphlets 
and  regular  publications  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  and 
carry  on  effective  symbolization  for  Technocracy. 

The  symbolization  effort  of  Technocrats  is  carried 
to  the  public  through  their  Official  Gray  Dress 
adorned  by  the  circular  little  button,  the  Monad. 
Official  Gray  Cars  carry  the  same  symbol,  as  do 
the  road-markers  millions  of  people  have  seen. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  have  watched 
the  growth  of  Technocracy  from  a  'safe'  distance. 
They  have  excused  themselves  from  active  partici- 
pation in  Technocracy  Inc.  by  claiming  that  they 
don't  have  time,  or  by  giving  some  other  silly  ex- 
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cuse.  Technocracy  reminds  these  admirers  that 
even  the  dullest  should  be  able  to  see  that  time  is 
running  out  for  the  Price  System.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  the  engineered  'calamities'  run  their 
course? 

It  is  the  self-assumed  task  of  Technocracy  Inc.  to 
provide  guidance  in  social  thinking  for  North  Amer- 
ica, functioning  in  that  manner  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  wide-spread  social  chaos  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  of  first  importance  that  someone  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  in  this  maelstrom  of  confusion. 
Technocrats  are  not  an  unusual  breed  of  human  be- 
ings. They  are  people  from  every  walk  of  life,  with 
every  conceivable  social  background,  who  realize 
that  North  America  is  in  deep  trouble.  Technocrats 
are  doing  everything  they  can  do  to  build  an  orga- 
nization, so  that  North  America  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  positive  direction  in  the  trying  days  ahead.  It 
is  known  that  individuals  who,  today,  have  no  ca- 
pacity for  intelligent  concern  for  other  than  per- 
sonal problems,  will  move  under  pressure  tomor- 
row in  some  direction.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  is  in  this  category.  The  way  this  major- 
ity goes  is  the  way  we  all  will  go.  The  majority 
had  better  be  guided  by  intelligent  thought.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  determined  to  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  North  Americans,  for  once,  make  an  intel- 
ligent decision. 

Suppose  that  wide-spread  social  distress  should 
occur  in  the  immediate  future.  Everyone  of  any  in- 
telligence at  all  would  scramble  around  frantically 
to  do  what  they  could  to  straighten  the  mess  out. 
Don't  say  it  can't  happen  here,  because  we  have 
been  through  severe  emergencies  before.  They 
have  been  nothing  compared  to  what  is  coming  to 
North  America. 

The  fundamental  simplicity  in  purpose  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  to  preview  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  probability.  So  far  Technocracy  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  events.  The  consistent  vindication  of 
Technocracy  on  any  and  all  problems  which  are 


analyzed  is  not  so  mysterious,  because  the  projec- 
tion of  a  probability  is  always  launched  from  a 
platform  solidly  built  from  voluminous  data,  just  as 
an  astronomer  predicts  to  within  split  seconds  when 
an  eclipse  will  occur. 

Unlike  the  astronomer,  Technocracy  is  dealing 
with  an  often  unpredictable  creature  of  habit — this 
character,  man.  While  the  growth  and  physical 
change  of  his  environment  can  be  measured  pre- 
cisely, his  stupidity  has  not  yet  been  fathomed.  He 
will  produce  shiny,  automatic  machinery,  and  then 
bend  every  effort  to  destroy  that  which  he  is  able 
to  produce  with  the  machinery.  The  major  problem 
now  in  North  America  for  the  destructive  ingenuity 
of  the  human  being  is  that  he  is  unable  to  destroy 
the  products  of  a  high-speed  industrial  machine  fast 
enough  to  maintain  scarcity,  the  prime  prerequisite 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Price  System.  But  he  is 
in  there  trying.  War  has  become  an  economic  ne- 
cessity to  the  Price  System. 

Korea  Saves  Our  Price  System 

Korea  has  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  Price 
System,  momentarily,  because  it  has  permitted 
Congress  to  bulldoze  the  public  into  accepting  a 
multi-billion  dollar  armament  program.  Before  this 
palliative  to  stimulate  business  runs  out,  Dewey 
wants  assurance  that  we  will  condone  action  in 
Indo-China.  Taft  is  not  above  approving  a  com- 
pletely pointless  war  on  the  Chinese  Mainland. 
Western  Europe  is  more  afraid  of  us  than  of  the 
Russians,  so,  according  to  politcal  and  business  rea- 
soning, we  shall  have  to  show  1,250,000,000  Asiatics 
what  is  good  for  them!  Korea,  a  peninsula  in  Asia 
of  no  strategic  significance  to  North  America,  is  the 
scene  of  the  costliest  war,  considering  the  time  en- 
gaged and  the  loss  of  manpower  and  materiel,  of 
any  war  in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  We  should  have 
learned  a  lesson  there  about  Asia. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  America  has  become  the 
No.  1  blustering  bully,  whose  representatives  be- 
long on  the  'awkward  squad'  among  world  diplo- 
mats. Promoting  the  financial  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican corporate  structure  is  the  central  objective  of 
U.   S.   diplomacy.     Security  and  defense,   and  the 


LEFT:  Technocracy  Gray  Cars,  many  fitted  with 
sound  equipment,  furnish  the  most  effective  symbo- 
lization  for  Technocracy.  Attractive  cartop  signs  are 
used  to  advertise  Public  Lectures.  A  good  many  of 
the  Gray  Cars  are  equipped  with  auxiliary  power 
plants,  which  are  available  for  civic  use  by  Police 
Department  in  times  of  emergency,  without  cost  to 
the  community. 
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consideration  of  the  'general  welfare'  of  the  popu- 
lace of  North  America  are  of  no  concern  to  politics 
and  business.  If  these  things  were  objectives  of  the 
Price  System,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  install  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money  immediately.  So  would  the 
Canadian  government. 

Total  Conscription  is  the  most  effective  weapon 
the  individual  citizen  can  have  to  protect  his  wel- 
fare. It  is  the  simplest  way  there  is  to  smoke  out 
the  rats,  because  by  promoting  Total  Conscription 
one  may  discern  the  enemies  of  North  America  by 
their  opposition  to  the  measure.  The  Price  System 
is  operating  on  blood-money.  Why  not  call  the 
hand  of  business  and  politics  by  demanding  Total 
Conscription? 

Total  Conscription  will  usher  in  the  engineering 
technigue  of  administration  in  North  America.  It 
will  weld  into  one  unit  the  area  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Amazon  Jungles.  It  will  provide  maxi- 
mum security  for  this  Continent,  with  a  minimum 
consumption  of  resources.  It  will  give  the  citizens 
of  North  America  time  to  think  over  and  decide 
what  they  want  to  do  about  social  change.  It  will 
stop  irresponsible  war  schemes  the  instant  it  goes 
into  operation. 

Patriotic  talk  is  the  refuge  of  the  scoundrel.  We 
can  force  the  talkers  to  take  tangible  patriotic  ac- 
tion whenever  we  wise  up.  The  Jesuitical  trick  of 
accusing  the  other  fellow  of  doing  that  which  you 
wish  to  do  will  stop  with  Total  Conscription.  Scien- 
tific operation  will  bring  under  strict  surveillance 
both  the  fascists  and  the  communists,  and  other  sub- 
versive groups. 

At  Point  Blank  Range 

Technocracy  Inc.,  since  its  inception,  has  been 
firing  at  point-blank  range  at  the  Price  System.  It 
has  found  the  Price  System  guilty  of  every  form  of 
knavery,  intrigue,  and  subterfuge.  Seven  years  ago 
that  system  launched  a  program  of  sustained  hys- 
terical propaganda  of  unrivaled  intensity  against 
dissenting  social  thought.  Yet,  Technocracy  has 
gone  unchallenged.  Technocracy  is  the  only  exam- 
ple of  patriotism  in  action  on  the  entire  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  Even  those  who  despise  Technoc- 
racy realize  this,  and  have  regarded  it  as  too  hot 
to  handle. 

It  is  now  for  the  admirers  of  Technocracy  to  un- 
derstand the  position  of  Technocracy  Inc.  This 
understanding  is  to  be  had  with  a  little  of  one's 
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This  land  area  is  our  heritage.  It  is  our  homc, 

THE   LAND  OF  OUR   FUTURE.  HERE   ON  THIS  CONTINENT 
WE   MUST   LIVE  OUR   DAYS;  HERE    OUR  CHILDREN   WILL 
UVE  AFTER   US  OR    PERISH.  TECHNOCRACY   SETS 
FORTH  A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE    PATRIOTIC   CITIZENS 
OF  THIS  CHEAT  CONTINENT    TO  BE   THE   STATESMEN 
OTA  NEW    ERA. 


Technocracy's  educational  work  includes  a  program 
of  symbolization  which  makes  effective  use  of  such 
attractive  window  displays  as  this  one  from  the  Kim- 
berley,  B.  C,  Section. 


time.  Technocracy  has  taken  great  pains  to  give 
the  admirer  the  key  to  open  the  door  to  a  new  civi- 
lization. The  key  in  three  parts  is  study,  action, 
and  organization.  Technocracy  says,  stop  whining 
about  conditions  and  take  action.  The  hulking,  un- 
coordinated industrial  giant  in  North  America  may 
then  be  controlled  by  science  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Continent. 

By  becoming  an  active  entity  in  Technocracy 
Inc.  the  individual  is  making  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  arrival  of  the  New  America.  Mr.  Ad- 
mirer, your  participation  in  Technocracy  Inc.  is  the 
finest  life  insurance  policy  North  America  can  have. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1. 


Where  Will  the  'Wet  Backs'  Go? 

Washington,  Feb.  10  —  (AP)  —  Displacement  of 
about  3,500,000  American  farm  workers  by  1970  as 
a  result  of  labor-saving  devices  'revolutionary  in 
impact'  is  forecast  in  a  study  made  public  today  by 
a  Senate  committee. 

'We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  that  prom- 
ises plentiful  food  and  fiber,  but  is  also  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  economic  and  social  disruption 
against  which  we  have  to  prepare  our  nation  no 
less  than  against  the  dangers  of  armed  aggression,' 
a  report  on  the  study  says. 

'.  .  .  .  Chemical  and  mechanical  labor-saving 
devices  will  have  the  effect,  the  report  says,  of  re- 
ducing farm  workers  from  the  1950  level  of  9,320,000 
to  7,785,000— a  cut  of  17%— by  1960  and  to  5,850,000 
—down  37%— by  1970. 
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COMMENTS  on  THE  NEWS 


MacArthurism  Rampant 

The  failure  and  futility  of  the  Vatican-Truman 
containment-of-Russia  policy  is  causing  more  and 
more  of  the  national  spokesmen  to  develop  symp- 
toms which  indicate  that  their  hysteria  is  advancing 
from  Winchellitis  to  Forrestalitis.  The  'contained' 
area  appears  to  be  getting  along  very  well  without 
large-scale  intercourse  with  the  West.  In  fact,  the 
nations  on  the  periphery  of  the  'communist  bloc'  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  most  from  the  'contain- 
ment policy;'  they  are  being  'contained  out'  of  their 
natural  source  of  materials  and  the  natural  market 
for  their  produce.  If  the  communist  bloc  is  'con- 
tained' a  little  longer,  it  will  become  so  self-sufficient 
that  henceforth  it  can  be  self-contained  and  then  be 
in  a  position  to  give  the  Bronx  cheer  to  those  na- 
tions which  were  strategically  misdirected  into  'con- 
taining themselves  out.'  Furthermore,  even  now, 
they  are  able  to  contain  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  in  futile  and  exasperating  little  wars 
that  we  can't  win. 

So,  in  the  hysteria  of  frustration,  many  of  our 
national  'leaders'  are  turning  to  MacArthurism  as  a 
way  of  confining  their  past  and  present  strategic 
blunders  with  greater  blunders.  They  are  now 
screaming  for  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of 
China,  at  least,  and  an  eventual  blockade  and  con- 
quest of  Russia.  By  black-white  propaganda  terms 
and  inverted  reasoning,  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  such  an  aggressive  course  would  be  'defense 
against  aggression.'  Our  Number  One  ambassador 
of  ill-will,  John  Foster  Dulles,  is  scurrying  around 
lobbying  for  MacArhurism;  Admiral  Radford  has  a 
pro-MacArthurism  article  published  in  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report;  and  our  top  political  and  mili- 
tary foreign-policy-makers  are  in  Europe  trying  to 
build  up  from  the  debris  and  filth  of  fascism  a  West- 
ern European  army  of  aggression. 

The  big  question  before  the  American  people  to- 
day is  whether  enough  popular  resentment  against 
MacArthurism  can  be  generated  to  keep  us  from 
spreading  the  futile  little  wars  into  disastrous  big 


wars,  particularly  in  view  of  the  growing  difficulties 
encountered  in  keeping  the  domestic  inflation  spiral 
moving  upward. 


Curtailment  of  Industrial  Employment 

There  is  no  overall  report  on  it,  but  numerous 
small  sketches  are  being  presented  in  the  general 
press  and  in  technical  journals  of  curtailment  of  in- 
dustrial employment  during  recent  weeks.  Most 
of  this  curtailment  is  due  to  modernization  of  equip- 
ment, but  that  is  the  last  explanation  that  any  of 
our  public  relations  men  want  to  use.  Such  asinine 
reasons  as  'shortage  of  materials,'  'changeover  to 
new  designs,'  and  'temporary  market  oversupply' 
are  the  explanations  usually  employed. 

A  widespread  trend  in  industry  is  the  building 
of  a  new  modern  plant  at  some  place  remote  from 
the  old,  obsolescent  plant — one  that  will  employ 
only  a  fraction  of  the  former  number  of  workers,  but 
will  produce  more.  Of  course,  the  company  does  not 
propose  to  lay  off  any  of  the  workers  it  now  em- 
ploys. There  will  be  'openings'  in  the  new  plant 
for  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  displace  them- 
selves from  their  present  homes,  associations,  and 
community  interests  and  move  to  a  strange  and  un- 
certain location.  At  the  same  time,  many  subtle 
little  devices  are  used  to  induce  the  employees  to 
'find  other  employment  locally.'  The  company 
knows  that  only  a  part  of  its  workers  will  be  able 
to  move  to  the  new  location;  so  it  is  in  the  clear  in 
so  far  as  bearing  the  stigma  of  having  willfully  dis- 
carded any  of  its  longtime,  faithful  employees. 

Much  is  being  said  about  industries  moving  to 
the  'cheap  labor'  areas  of  the  southern  United  States. 
That  is  mostly  pure  propaganda;  for,  the  difference 
between  labor  costs  in  the  south  and  in  the  north 
at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  long- 
established  corporation  to  change  its  location.  The 
real  explanation  is  that  the  company  wants  to  get 
out  from  under  its  obsolescent  plant,  its  burden  of 
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old  employees  with  old-fashioned  concepts  of  doing 
work,  and  the  anachronistic  industrial  traditions  of 
the  scene  of  its  early  development.  It  wants  to 
move  to  a  brand  new  area,  free  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions, the  old  outmoded  plant  and  equipment,  and 
away  from  employees  conditioned  to  obsolete  ways 
of  doing  work.  It  wants  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Second  Industrial  Revolution — Factories 
without  Men. 


A  New  Freedom 

In  a  world  divided  by  Iron  Curtains  and  con- 
flicting ideologies,  it  is  refreshing  to  contem- 
plate a  better  tomorrow  made  possible  by  a 
new-found  freedom  available  to  all — Freedom 
from  Toil,  a  Freedom  springing  from  the  use  of 
modern  machines.  The  Clark  Eguipment  Com- 
pany is  proud  to  have  contributed  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  laboring  man  through  the  devel- 
opment and  creation  of  machines  to  bear  his 
most  exhausting  physical  burdens. 

— Advertisement  of  Clark  Eguipment  Company. 
(Yes,  modern  technology  is  introducing  the  most 
revolutionary  freedoms  known  to  man.  Freedom 
from  Toil  is  only  one  of  these  freedoms.  Freedom 
from  poverty  and  want  is  another.  Eventually  it 
will  force  upon  us  Freedom  from  Politics,  Freedom 
from  Business,  Freedom  from  Taxes,  Freedom  from 
War,  and  Freedom  from  Regimentation.  Technoc- 
racy salutes  the  Clark  Equipment  Company  and  all 
others  who  are  so  graciously  contributing  to  these 
Freedoms  of  man.) 


More  Billions  For  European  Ratholes 

According  to  reports  from  fascist  Portugal,  where 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  delegates 
are  meeting,  American  politicians  have  committed 
us  to  an  expenditure  of  $300  billion  to  organize  a 
West  European  army  to  'hold  the  Reds.'  Of  course, 
our  Euroupean  'allies'  are  supposed  to  kick  a  few 
billions  into  the  kitty,  but  nobody  has  any  doubts 
as  to  where  those  'few  billions'  are  to  come  from. 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  sell-outs  in  history.  Even 
the  World  War  II  swindle  didn't  top  it  very  far.  Al- 
though the  Lisbon  agreement  is  only  on  scratch  pa- 
per, at  least  it  reveals  what  our  'top  brass'  are  up 
to.      No    nation   in   the   world   has   politicians   who 


would  sell  out  their  country  for  so  cheap  a  price  as 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hundred  billion  dollars  spent  on  this  Con- 
tinent would  transform  it  into  an  efficient  social 
mechanism.  They  would  pay  the  way  to  install 
Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology,  a  Continental 
Power  Grid,  to  rebuild  the  transportation  systems, 
reorganize  the  agriculture,  modernize  all  industry, 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  rebuilding  the  housing 
of  the  Continent.  Should  we  spend  the  money  on 
a  West  European  army,  American  business  would 
get  a  sizable  subsidy  out  of  it  and  the  churches  of 
Europe  could  install  more  guilded  icons  and  more 
statuary  and  tapestries,  but  the  American  public 
would  still  be  bogged  down  in  a  Price  System  slum; 
albeit,  the  slums  would  be  adorned  with  television 
antennas,  white-enameled  household  gadgets,  and 
automobiles  that  must  remain  parked  an  average 
of  23  hours  of  every  day. 

Apparently  we  as  a  people  can  never  learn  that 
mere  billions  of  dollars  will  not  stop  social  change, 
but  rather  that  the  implements  they  buy  only  speed 
its  day 


An  Open  Letter  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

society  which  was  generally  healthy,  respectable, 
peaceful,  and  secure? 

And  how  could  the  average  person  secure  money 
honestly  if  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  had  ac- 
cess to  enough  goods  and  services  to  provide  for 
all  its  needs?  No  price  system  can  ever  provide 
its  people  with  good  health,  respectability,  peace, 
security  and  freedom  from  poverty  without  destroy- 
ing itself. 

And  now,  Mr.  Price  System  Supporter,  if  you 
want  to  hear  yourself  as  Technocrats  hear  you,  just 
listen  to  your  own — your  very  own — real  words: 
T  hate  public  health,  respectability  and  safety.  I 
yearn  for  epidemics,  plagues,  war,  accidents,  murd- 
ers, thefts,  squalor  and  poverty,  ignorance  and  scar- 
city. I  am  a  cruel  and  selfish  rascal,  but  I'm  proud 
of  it.' 

Don't  you  think  that's  rather  strong  language  for 
you  to  be  using?  But  you  ARE  USING  IT,  as  long 
as  you  are  a  Price  System  supporter. 

Don't  you  think  you  had  better  quit  using  it  and 
join  Technocracy  as  quickly  as  possible? 

—Rod  Ritchie,  R.  D.  10751. 
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WHITHER 

The  MINORITIES? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Those  minorities  that  are  most  likely  to  become  chron- 
ic are  those  based  upon  religious  beliefs.  Even  here, 
most  of  the  socially  disruptive  features  will  be  gone 
once  control  of  economic  and  political  power  is  lost 
to  the  minority  groups.  Religious  faith  and  worship 
need  not  in  itself  constitute  a  social  hazard,  regard- 
less of  its  creed.  Religious  freedom,  therefore,  can  be 
afforded  wide  social  tolerance  so  long  as  no  re- 
ligious group  seeks  to  create  an  imbalance  in  the 
physical  mechanism  of  the  society. 

In  a  society  organized  and  operated  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Majority,  no  minority  group  can  be  al- 
lowed to  dominate  any  social  function.  For  exam- 
ple: barbering  cannot  be  taken  over  by  the  Italian 
minority;  hand  laundries  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
Chinese  minority;  clothing  and  textiles  cannot  be 
dominated  by  the  Jewish  minority;  city  bus  trans- 
portation cannot  be  monopolized  by  the  Holy 
Name  society;  nor  can  train  service  be  handled 
only  by  the  Negro  minority;  nor  the  police  forces 
dominated  by  the  Irish  Catholic  minority.  That  kind 
of  discrimination  and  segregation  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. The  only  functional  segregation  that  can  be 
permitted  is  that  based  upon  training  and  ability  to 
function. 

Technocracy  is  an  All-American  organization,  de- 
signed and  operated  for,  and  in  behalf  of  all  North 
Americans.  It  is  a  Majority  movement,  not  a  minority 
movement.  Technocracy  never  has  and  never  will 
come  out  in  support  of  any  minority  cause  on  this 
Continent.  On  the  contrary.  Technocracy  is  opposed 
to  all  minority  causes  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
basically  anti-American  and  alien  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  Technoc- 
racy welcomes  as  Members  North  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life,  of  various  religious,  na- 
tional, economic,  political,  and  vocational  back- 
grounds. But  any  Member  is  subject  to  dismissal 
from  Technocracy  Inc.  if  he  or  she  seeks  actively 
to  promote  any  minority  cause  above  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  all  North  Americans.  Thus, 
Technocracy  Inc.  cannot  accept  as  Members  people 
who  are  active  in  political  party  organizations,  in 
racial  minority  organizations,  or  in  any  other  organ- 
ization or   movement   which   tends   to   subvert   the 


majority  of  North  Americans  in  the  promotion  of 
some  minority  interest. 

Technocracy,  likewise,  is  opposed  to  any  group 
that  would  set  itself  up  as  a  'nation  within  the  na- 
tion,' whether  it  be  Negro,  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, War  Veteran,  Labor,  Business,  political,  or  for- 
eign nationalist.  Whenever  any  of  these  groups  at- 
tempts to  usurp  any  legislative,  executive,  judicial, 
or  censorship  power  over  the  Majority,  Technocracy 
contends  that  it  is  invading  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and,  therefore,  is  subversive  and  fundamen- 
tally anti-American.  This  is  true  whether  the  group 
that  seeks  such  powers  be  the  American  Legion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  National  Association 
Lor  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peoples,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  or  any  other. 

Technocrats  are  freguently  asked  to  give  support 
to  some  minority  cause.  They  are  asked  such  ques- 
tions as:  'Don't  you  think  the  Negroes  (the  Mexi- 
cans, the  American  Indians,  the  Jews,  the  Working 
Man,  etc.)  are  being  treated  unfairly?  Shouldn't 
we  all  strive  to  alleviate  their  conditions?'  Technoc- 
racy replies:  'Why  discriminate?  If  the  welfare  of 
all  North  Americans  is  adequately  taken  care  of, 
will  that  not  include  the  welfare  of  the  minorities 
you  mention?' 

No,  Technocracy  will  not  take  up  and  support 
the  cause  of  any  minority  apart  from,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  We  adopt  the 
principle  of  'All  for  One  and  One  for  All.' 

— Wiifon  /vie,  CHQ. 


What  Technocracy  is  Like 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

require.  There  needs  must  be  able  planning  and 
performance,  mass-dedicated  to  service  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  common  good.  No  other  ex- 
tended service  of  governance  on  earth  is  thus  dedi- 
cated to  the  well  being  of  its  people.  Our  adven- 
ture will  be  the  first.  As  a  people,  we  will  make 
responsible  choice,  and  ours  will  be  the  voice  of 
command.  We  will  retire  the  Price  System  in  toto, 
because  it  does  not  and  cannot  serve  us  at  all  well, 
and  never  has,  for  that  matter. 

Intelligent  citizens  who  are  at  once  both  informed 
and  aware  will  therefore  lose  no  time  about  lining 
up  with  their  friends,  The  Technocrats. 

F.  D.  Linkletter,  12247-3. 
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SUBSIDIES  and  SABOTAGE 


The  farmer's  livestock  shipping  losses  are  covered  by  subsidies  and  in- 
surance. The  taxpayer  pays  for  both  in  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices 
for  meat,  and  he  is  also  'out*  the  meat  that  is  wasted  by  careless 
handling. 


WHY  is  livestock  shipped  to  market?  So  the 
people  can  be  fed?  Guess  again,  Mister. — 
Yes,  that's  it:  so  the  growers  and  handlers 
can  make  a  piolit.  In  case  there  is  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  on  the  subject,  consider  the  following 
facts  as  given  in  an  article  by  Henry  S.  Galus,  in 
the  magazine  section  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  Nov.  18,  1951.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  anything 
has  been  done  to  alter  the  situation  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Galus  says  that  70,000,000  pounds  of  meat  is 
being  destroyed  annually  by  brutality  and  careless- 
ness in  shipping.  At  today's  prices  that  means  any- 
way around  $50,000,000— fifty  million  dollars! 

'So,  where's  the  profit  in  that?'  you  say.  Well, 
that  apparent  loss  is  covered  in  most  cases,  by  in- 
surance. With  his  prices  sustained  at  a  high  level 
by  government  regulations  and  subsidies  so  that 
he  is  assured  of  a  nice  profit  on  his  season's  work, 
and  with  his  shipping  losses  covered  by  insurance, 
the  farmer  seems  to  be  sitting  pretty.  Just  how  his 
cattle  are  shipped  and  in  what  condition  they  arrive 
is  of  small  moment,  after  all.  The  losses  go  to  make 
more  scarcity  and  help  to  keep  prices  high,  and 
who  cares  that  the  general  welfare  is  being  sabo- 
taged and  our  standard  of  living  is  being  thereby 
lowered?  Insurance,  too,  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

Report  Is  Harrowing 

This  report  of  careless  and  brutal  shipping  prac- 
tices is  quite  harrowing,  of  course.  For  instance, 
the  account  tells  of  a  load  of  eight  calves  shipped 
in  a  truck  with  a  large  sharp  spike  left  protruding 
inside,  so  that  on  arrival  at  its  destination  six  of  the 
calves  were  dead  and  the  other  two  badly  wounded. 
The  driver  was  in  a  great  hurry — to  'get  his,'  natur- 
ally. 

But  that  was  only  one  instance.  In  1948,  figures 
from  the  livestock  exchanges,  says  Mr.  Galus, 
showed  38,500  hogs,  25,500  sheep,  and  14,700  cattle 
were   found   dead   on  arrival  at   their   destination. 


Three  times  that  many  animals  arrive  at  the  stock- 
yards each  year  alive  but  bruised;  and  since  Fed- 
eral laws  prohibit  the  sale  of  scarred  meat  for  hu- 
man consumption,  the  damaged  part  has  to  be 
trimmed  out  and  the  waste  is  enormous.  However 
can  there  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the 
'waste'  meat  itself  is  turned  into  a  neat  profit  for 
someone  else,  either  as  animal  food  or  as  fertilizer? 
We  quote:  'In  a  three-year  study  of  bruise  loss 
alone,  Wilson  and  Company  found  that  36  percent 
of  the  hogs  and  38  percent  of  the  cattle  had  to  be 
at  least  partially  wasted.  .  .  .  Out  of  204  cattle  re- 
ceived recently  at  a  Midwest  packing  plant,  bruises 
appeared  on  161  head.  Over  three  and  a  half  tons 
of  the  meat  had  to  be  condemned — enough  beef  to 
feed  49  people  for  a  year.' 

Railroads  Avoid  Litigation 

Mr.  Galus  says  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
railroads  strive  to  protect  the  animals  they  haul,  the 
Union  Pacific  having  gone  to  the  extent  of  provid- 
ing special  cars  with  roller  bearings,  automatic 
brakes,  and  attachments  to  eliminate  shaking  and 
jolting.  Doubtless  it  pays  them  to  do  these  things, 
by  avoiding  litigation.  But  no  such  rules  can  be 
appplied  to  the  small  trucker.  There  is  no  one  to 
prevent  the  small  truck  drivers  from  mistreating  the 
animals,  whereas  under  Price  System  conditions 
there  is  much  incentive  to  do  anything  that  will 
help  them  save  time  and  thus  make  greater  profits. 

'This  huge  meat  waste  need  not  occur,'  says  Dr. 
J.  R.  Pickard,  general  Manager  of  Livestock  Con- 
servation, Inc.  'We're  able  to  trace  the  majority  of 
cases  right  back  to  thoughtlessness  or  cruelty  in  the 
marketing  of  the  farm  animals.' 

According  to  Dr.  Pickard,  t  h  e  worst  'crime'  is 
gambling  on  overloaded  vehicles,  particularly  those 
transporting  mixed  stock.  'As  the  driver  takes  sharp 
turns  or  bounces  over  deep  ruts  in  the  road,  the 
lighter  animals,  such  as  sheep,  are  brutally  crushed 
and  sometimes  suffocated  by  the  cattle  and  hogs. 
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Heavier  beasts  often  fall  and  are  unable  to  get  up. 
In  the  confusion  they  can  be  seriously  injured  or 
trampled  to  death.'  Partitions  for  such  trucks  would 
help,  but  they  cost  money  and  time  and  it  is  usu- 
ally easier  and  more  profitable  to  take  a  chance. 
There  are  many  other  angles — inadeguate  flooring 
in  trucks,  lack  of  vetilation  in  hot  weather,  failure 
to  dehorn  before  shipping,  dropping  animals  from 
cruel  heights  in  loading  or  unloading,  'stuffing'  the 
animals  with  water  before  shipping,  to  gain  weight 
— all  to  gain  a  few  extra  dollars  of  profit. 

'The  big  deterrent  to  improved  handling  of  live- 
stock,' says  Mr.  Galus,  'is  that  insurance  usually 
covers  damages  incurred  in  shipping.  ...  So  far 
the  only  weapon  available  to  Livestock  Conserva- 
tion, Inc.,  has  been  moral  suasion.  It  hasn't  worked. 
Large  sums  of  money  spent  to  educate  producers 
and  shippers  over  a  decade  and  a  half  have  pro- 
duced a  practically  negligible  improvement.' 

At  Omaha,  energetic  appeals  have  repeatedly 
been  made  by  C.  E.  Coyle,  chairman  of  the  local 
loss-prevention  committee.  'But  our  board,'  he  ad- 
mits wearily,  'has  absolutely  no  authority  to  make 
or  enforce  regulations  of  any  kind.' 


The  author  treats  at  great  length  of  meat  short- 
ages, high  prices,  and  black  markets,  but  he  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  'crime'  of  the  cruelty  and 
brutality  shown  in  handling  the  stock.  It  seems  the 
Humane  Society  even  has  its  agents  on  hand  at 
many  shipping  points,  and  they  have  the  power  to 
arrest.  But  they  can't  stand  over  every  independent 
handler  and  loader. 

Dr.  Pickard  says:  '.  .  .  It's  time  that  all  Ameri- 
cans became  cognizant  of  the  annual  tremendous 
loss  and  showed  an  interest,  in  stopping  it.'  And 
Mr.  Galus  goes  on  to  say  that  the  erring  livestock 
shipper  is  as  dangerous  to  the  nation  as  the  black- 
market  operator.  'He  should  be  curbed  by  law.  But 
until  such  legislation  can  be  put  on  the  books,  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  public  opinion  can  do.'  He  then 
recommends  an  attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
of  indignation,  shock,  and  outrage  to  force  the  of- 
fenders to  conform  to  'humane  practices.'  All  of 
which  amounts  only  to  a  frank  admission  that  the 
Price  System,  or  'free  enterprise,'  simply  has  no  so- 
lution for  this  problem  of  waste,  and,  if  you  will, 
degradation. 

Of  course  there  IS  an  answer,  and  Technocracy 
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This  Chart  depicts  graphically  Technocracy's  scientific  approach  to  our  social  problem;  a  technological,  phys- 
ical solution  for  what  is  fundamentally  a  purely  physical  problem.  Result,  greater  safety  and  comfort,  and  the 
elimination  of  'crime.' 
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has  it.  It  requires  the  frank  facing  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  involved  and  the  primary  objectives 
to  be  sought.  Once  it  is  realized  that  the  raising  of 
livestock  is  for  the  fundamental  purpose  of  feeding 
people,  then  anything  that  causes  waste  in  any 
phase  of  the  operation  must  be  eliminated.  Any 
system  that  defeats  this  prime  obective  is,  ipso 
facto,  an  incorrect  system.  The  problem  is  a  purely 
physical  one,  and  no  amount  of  moralizing  or  in- 
dignation is  going  to  make  any  impression  on  it. 
Passing  new  laws  to  curb  the  brutality  is  only  a 
waste  of  energy.  Laws  mean  litigation  and  liti- 
gation leads,  sometimes,  to  punishment;  pun- 
ishment requires  police  power  and  that  leads 
to  political  controversy  and  a  different  type 
of    crime;    and    meanwhile    the    original    crime 


continues  more  or  less  under  cover — because 
there  is  always  the  gambler's  chance  that  it  will 
pay  off.  But,  under  the  Price  Sytsem  there  is  no 
other  approach.  Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  pri- 
mary objective  it  is  imperative  that  we  abandon  the 
Price  System  and  establish  in  its  place  a  system 
that  CAN  raise  livestock  and  distribute  meat  with- 
out waste. 

The  answer  to  that  problem  is  Technocracy.  No 
other  solution  has  been  offered  to  date.  Only  Tech- 
nocracy can  distribute  goods  and  services  scientifi- 
cally, especially  when  they  are  abundant.  No 
amount  of  subsidies  or  price  controls  can  do  any- 
thing else  than  sabotage  the  general  welfare. 

—LIB. 


CALCULATOR    TECHNIQUE 


The  calculator  machines  we  have  constructed 
are  designed  to  solve  problems  in  a  definite  man- 
ner. The  soundness  of  the  method  employed  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  they  work  and  give  us  the 
correct  answers.  Let's  employ  the  same  method  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  and  a  solution  to  our 
problem  of  producing  and  distributing  goods  and 
services  here  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

With  the  calculator  we  must  first  clear  out  all 
that  has  been  put  into  the  machine  previously.  A 
correct  answer  cannot  be  arrived  at  if  we  add  our 
new  information  in  with  that  which  has  been  left  in 
the  machine  by  previous  users. 

Similarly,  for  us  to  understand  and  solve  our 
problem  we  must  clear  from  our  minds  all  concepts 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  previous 
users  of  the  earth.  Such  concepts  include  beliefs 
regarding  money,  ownership,  right  and  wrong,  re- 
ligion, economic  theories,  political  policies,  etc. 
These  beliefs  must  be  filed  only  as  information  re- 
garding the  past.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main as  semantic  blockages  to  the  analysis  and  so- 
lution of  the  problems  at  hand. 

It  may  be  a  bit  difficult  at  first  for  some  to  mas- 
ter the  technique  of  considering  that  which  has 
come  from  the  past  as  being  only  information  re- 
garding the  past,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

When  our  calculator  has  been  cleared  we  can 
punch  in  the  factors  we  wish  to  compute  and  with- 
draw our  conclusion. 

Similarly,    we    can   punch   the    new    information 


into  our  mental  keyboard,  the  new  information  be- 
ing only  that  which  refers  to  our  physical  environ- 
ment here  in  North  America  in  1951.  This  informa- 
tion consists  in  part  of  the  following:  We  have  the 
North  American  Continent.  It  is  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter on  three  sides  and  has  the  world's  largest  jun- 
gle on  the  fourth  side.  This  Continent  contains  a 
complete  range  of  climatic  conditions,  all  types  of 
vegetation,  all  types  of  minerals  and  natural  re- 
sources, water-ways,  hydro-electric  potential,  the 
world's  greatest  array  of  installed  technology  and 
trained  technicians,  and  a  population  which  is  in 
proper  proportion  to  the  other  factors. 

From  these  factors  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
we  can  provide  an  abundance  of  all  goods  and 
services  for  all  North  Americans  and  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  human  effort.  With  our  physical 
needs  taken  care  of  we  will  find  ourselves  with  the 
time  and  the  means  to  develop  intellectually  and 
culturally. 

This  technique  will  aid  you  in  understanding 
Technocracy.    Remember  it  and  employ  it. 

—Clyde  Williams,  12237-1. 


CORRECTION:  In  our  last  issue  credit  for  the 
Cover  Picture  and  the  picture  on  Page  10  should 
have  been  given  to  the  United  States  Potash  Com- 
pany. The  pictures  were  obtained  through  the  Du- 
pont  Magazine,  but  they  were  very  kindly  furnished 
by  the  U.  S.  Potash  Company. 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


What's  To  Come 
Will  Eliminate  People 

An  ad  in  the  interest  of  electric  power  states  that 
its  present  extensive  use  by  industry  makes  avail- 
able a  manpower  labor-equivalent  exceeding  15 
times  the  entire  U.  S.  population.  With  more  than 
14,000  kilowatt-hours  at  his  fingertips,  every  worker 
now  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry  has 
over  190  invisible  helpers. 

'When  mobilization  ends,'  said  Business  Week  of 
Jan.  5,  'the  big  word  will  be  "automatic," — prob- 
ably in  three  dimensions.  Your  TV  will  not  only 
be  in  color  but  it  may  well  be  stereoscopic  with 
something  called  stereoscopic  sound  to  match.  Com- 
mercial planes  will  be  jet-powered.  Most  of  what's 
to  come  has  been  in  the  works  for  years.  AND 
MOST  OF  IT  WILL  ELIMINATE  PEOPLE.'  (Empha- 
sis ours.) 

This  is  right  in  line  with  what  Technocracy  has 
been  saying  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  trends 
are  inexorable:  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  as 
attested  by  the  following  recent  news  reports: 

What  is  said  to  be  the  longest  green  lumber  con- 
veying belt  in  the  world,  operated  by  the  Bradley 
Lumber  Co.,  Warren,  Ark.,  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
traveled  93,360  miles  at  the  rate  of  400  feet  a  min- 
ute. During  that  time  it  has  carried  more  than  275 
million  feet  of  rough,  green  lumber,  out  of  the  saw- 
mill, over  a  pond,  under  a  railroad  track,  up  a  hill — 
1,378  feet  all  told.  What  was  once  a  long  muddy 
road  is  now  a  compact,  smooth-flowing  production 
line,  always  moving,  rain  or  shine.  ONE  MAN,  A 
TOGGLE  SWITCH,  and  a  15  H.  P.  motor  IS  ALL 
THAT'S  NEEDED  TO  CONTROL  THE  ENTIRE  OP- 
ERATION. 

It  used  to  take  eight  men  to  load  the  retort  bas- 
kets with  sealed  cans  of  dog  food  at  the  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  plant  in  Marion,  Ohio.  After  the  filled 
cans  are  sealed  they  go  into  a  large  retort  for  cook- 
ing. Now,  as  the  accompanying  photo  shows,  only 
one  man  is  needed  for  the  operation.     He  operates 
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One  man  now  does  the  work  of  eight  in  this  opera- 
tion in  the  Quaker  Oats  dog  food  canning  plant  at 
Marion,  Ohio. 

— Photo  courtesy  Electrified  Industry. 


a  machine,  made  for  the  job,  the  most  important 
part  of  which  is  an  electromagnet.  The  cans  run 
out  on  a  circular  table;  when  the  right  number 
passes  a  certain  point,  more  are  prevented  from 
entering  the  table.  The  magnet  then  picks  up  the 
tableful  of  cans  all  at  once,  swings  around  and  low- 
ers them  into  the  metal  retort  basket.  The  magnet 
swings  back  to  the  table  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

From  Atlanta  comes  word  of  a  new  peanut  har- 
vester that  threshes  as  it  digs  and  is  expected  to 
save  50  man-hours  per  acre.  Also,  a  new  low-cost 
sweet-potato  digger  can  turn  up  enough  more  sweet 
potatoes  with  less  work  to  save  the  average  of  $20 
an  acre  at  current  prices. 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  8,  says,  'Three  mechan- 
ical monsters  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad  uses  these  days  to  dig  the  stones  from  be- 
tween the  rails,  brush  the  dirt  off  of  them  and  pack 
them  back  into  place,  cost  the  line  $170,000.  But 
they're  enabling  seven  men  to  do  the  work  of  165, 
and  the  road  figures  its  cost  saving  every  six 
months  eguals  what  it  paid  for  the  machines. 

'.  .  .  Labor  and  time  saving  innovations  are  pay- 
ing off.  The  railroads  are  handling  more  traffic 
with  fewer  hours  of  labor.  In  1950,  for  example, 
they  carried  588,521  million  ton-miles  of  freight, 
24%  more  than  in  1941.  Yet  all  railroads  worked 
2,880  million  hours,  or  4%  less  than  in  1941.  Also, 
the  roads  did  slightly  more  passenger  business — 
31,771  million  revenue  passenger-miles  against 
29,350  million  in  1941  ! 

The  Hamer  Machine  Company  of  Minneapolis  is 
reported  to  have  perfected  a  machine  that  closes 
2,000  paper  bags  an  hour.  The  company  claims  it 
is  'the  only  fully  automatic  machine  of  this  type  in 
the  world,  reguiring  no  attendant.' 

A  British-made  transplanter,  with  a  crew  of  four 
men  riding  the  machine,  set  out  15,000  cauliflower 
plants  an  hour  in  a  demonstration  near  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, which  covered  45  acres  at  that  rate 

A  hydraulic  truck  unloading  hoist,  capable  of 
lifting  50  tons  of  eguipment  in  the  air  at  a  35  degree 
angle,  is  being  used  to  handle  grain  in  St.  Johns, 
Oregon.  Grain  will  flow  at  a  33  degree  angle,  so 
a  truck  or  trailer  holding  as  much  as  20  tons  of 
grain  can  be  unloaded  thus  by  gravity  in  as  little 
as  ten  minutes. 

In  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Electronics  is  aiding  the 
city  water  department — and  throwing  ditchdiggers 
out  of  potential  jobs. 

The  department  is  using  a  'pipe  locator'  device 
to  trace  lines  and  valves  located  as  deep  as  12  feet 
underground.  It  saves  costly  digging.  (Who  wants 
to  dig  ditches,  anyway?) 

Cherry  Pitting  Machine 

PIECE  DE  RESISTANCE  of  the  Old  Fashioned  is 
a  cherry — complete  with  handle,  but  no  pit.  What 
happens  to  the  pit?  Well,  until  10  years  ago,  they 
plucked  it  out  with  a  little  spoon — 14  lbs.  per  worker 
per  hour.  Now  they  pit  Maraschinos  by  machine 
— without  crushing  the  fruit  or  losing  the  stems — 
1,000  lbs.  per  machine  per  hour.  Why?  Because 
fruit  prices  are  up,  labor  has  become  priceless,  and 
processors  must  turn  to  food  engineering. 

An  ad  in  Business  Week  states  that  food  proces- 
sors today  are  buying  1/7  of  ALL  manufacturing 
plant  and  eguipment  (plus  $20  billion  worth  of  ma- 


This  machine  pits  cherries  without  crushing  the  fruit 
or  losing  the  stems,  and  does  it  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  per  hour.  Ten  years  ago  hand  workers  pit- 
ted 14  pounds  per  hour,  working  with  little  spoons. 
— Photo  courtesy  Dunkley  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


terials,  parts,  containers  and  supplies  each  year.) 
Why?  Because  they  know  that  food  engineering 
is  essential  in  holding  the  slim  profits  of  food  plants 
these  days.  'Ingredients,  packages,  methods,  pro- 
cesses, physical  distribution — all  must  be  up-dated.' 
In  other  words,  man-hours  are  entirely  too  expen- 
sive to  compete  with  kilowatt-hours.  That  being 
true  in  this  most  fundamental  industry  of  food  dis- 
tribution, where  are  men  and  women  to  turn  to  find 
those  'new  jobs'  they  have  been  told  will  surely  be 
created  by  the  new  machinery?  The  answer  is  of 
course  obvious — 'There  ain't  no  such  jobs.' 

Yes,  truly,  'Labor  has  become  priceless' — so 
much  so  that  industry  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy 
it.  And,  since  his  labor  is  all  that  the  average  citizen 
has  to  sell  and  he  must  go  on  living  (the  cost  of 
dying  likewise  has  become  almost  prohibitive)  it  is 
imperative  that  he  find  some  other  method  of  ob- 
taining his  share  of  the  abundance  the  new  ma- 
chines are  turning  out.  It  is  high  time  to  investigate 
Technocracy. 
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Market  Outlook  Depressing 

WALL  STREET'S  price  prospects,  pro  and  con,  will 
be  discussed  today  because  of  a  sudden  flow  of  reader  in- 
quiries. Wealthy  investors  see  the  stock  market  as  teeter- 
ing on  a  diving  board.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  insistent 
selling  of  quality  stocks  on  all  price  rallies.  .  .  . 

Another  annoying  factor  is  that,  whenever  prices  melt, 
brokers  pull  out  two  shopworn  explanations:  "technical 
correction,"  and  "Korean  truce  scare."  The  ever-bullish 
dopesheeters  offer  no  better  excuses.  As  for  chartists,  all 
they  do  is  keep  picking  lower  resistance  points  which  are 
steadily  being  broken.  Some  day  they'll  pick  one  from 
which  a  price  rally  might  take  place.  But  there  are  rallies 
even  in  a  bear  market.  And  there's  no'  denying  that  the 
stock  market's  behavior  of  the  past  several  weeks  reflects 
deflationary  influences. 

London  says  Wall  Street's  lack  of  rallying  power  is  un- 
pleasantly significant.  One  British  banking  informant  says 
an  American  business  contraction  appears  likely,  and  may 
be  hastened  by  a  Korean  truce.  Dutch  and  Swiss  investors 
in  American  securities  are  cautious  too.  They  see  the  eco- 
nomic shoe  pinching  despite  the  armament  program  and 
predict  it  will  pinch  still  harder  before  long.  Experienced 
Wall  Streeters  know  that  securities  prices  traditionally  re- 
flect   corporate   profit   and    dividend    prospects.      Based    on 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  |6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Needed  .... 
A  SANE  VOICE 

IN  THESE  middle  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
we  live  in  an  age  of  scientific  marvels,  exceed- 
ing the  wildest  fancies  of  the  imaginative  story 
tellers  of  the  past.  We  have  the  beginnings  of 
atomic  power;  airplanes  that  fly  faster  than  sound; 
radar  that  can  'see'  in  the  dark,  through  clouds  and 
fog,  and  has  even  given  us  a  report  from  the  moon; 
electronic  brains  that  outstrip  by  far  the  ablest  of 
human  calculators;  and  an  installed  technology 
on  this  Continent  which  could,  with  the  interference 
of  the  Price  System  removed,  swamp  all  of  us  with 
a  flood  of  goods  and  services  of  all  kinds  that 
Croesus  himself  could  not  command.  And  yet  to- 
day the  song  and  dance  of  the  Price  System  is  to 
the  effect  that  science  has  failed. 

When  we  look  at  the  mess  we've  gotten  our- 
selves into,  it's  certainly  evident  that  something  has 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  but  why  science?  All 
that  science  has  done  is  to  make  it  painfully  evi- 
dent to  anyone  who  will  trouble  to  examine  the 
facts  just  how  far  off  the  beam  we've  been  for  a 
long  time;  but,  like  the  ancient  messenger  slain  be- 
cause he  brought  bad  news,  science  is  blamed, 
and  now  we've  got  to  'go  back'  to  the  good  old 
'tried  and  true'  ways  of  the  past. 

That,  of  course,  is  sheer  gibbering  nonsense. 
That  it  is  given  any  serious  consideration  at  all 
would  be  inexplicable,  even  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  certain  groups,  with- 
out considering  the  total  environment  of  our  so- 
ciety, including  the  centuries  of  superstition  and 
stark  ignorance  from  which  the  world  has  even  yet 
hardly  emerged. 

Technocrats  know  that  only  in  science,  science 
applied  to  our  social  order,  does  a  chance  exist  to 
solve  our  problems  and  avert  disaster;  not  less  sci- 
ence, but  more  science;  in  many  areas  of  human 
activities  science  for  the  first  time.  In  a  time  of 
stress,  of  hate  and  fear  and  tension  to  the  intellect- 
paralyzing  point  of  hysteria,  a  sane  voice  is 
needed,  a  sane  voice  without  selfish  interest  or  vin- 
dictive retaliation;  with  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
do  what  must  be  done  and  to  create  a  civilization 
worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  man.  Technocracy  is 
supplying  such  a  voice,  to  insure  our  happy  land- 
ing in  the  New  America. 

—The  Co-Ordinator,  10553-1. 


Market  Outlook  Depressing 

(Continued) 

1951     financial    reports,    and     1952    first-quarter    estimates, 
profit  margins  are  dwindling — hard  hit  by  high  taxes. 

And  even  if  the  Korean  righting  did  end,  .  .  .  the  arma- 
ment program  will  go  on.  That  means  no  near-term  relief. 
Another  factor  is  that  the  nation's  productive  ability  is 
steadily  increasing.  THAT'S  BAD.  Consumers  aren't  in 
a  buying  mood,  and  foreign  nations  are  restricting  imports 

due   to  dollar  shortages Last  but   not   least,  say   the 

bulls,  is  the  fact  that  Washington  must  do  business  pump- 
priming  for  at  least  two  years,  and  securities  will  be  in  de- 
mand for  the  accounts  of  pension  funds,  trust  funds,  and 
institutional  investors.  But  the  bulls  do  admit  that  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  increasing  number  of  dividends  being 
reduced  or  completely  omitted  by  good-name  corporations. 
— Louis  Schneider  in  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Item,  March  1,  '52. 

(Verily,  PEACE,  ABUNDANCE,  and  SECURITY 
look  'bad'  to  Wall  Street.) 
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Shadows  That  Change  To  Substance 

The  British  evacuation  of  Egypt  and  ultimately  the  Sudan  brings 
about  in  Africa  a  Mohammedan-Arab  sovereignty  of  sufficient  area 
and  political  importance  to  set  off  the  social  dynamite  of  further 
Mohammedan-Arab  nationalism  in  North  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean littoral.  The  Mohammedan-Arab  areas  now  held  in  political 
subjection  by  other  European  powers  will  not  long  remain  in  their 
subject  state  in  competition  with  the  Arab  nationalism  of  a  virile 
resurgent  Egypt.  This  will  weaken  and  eventually  displace  the  Eu- 
ropean dominance  of  North  African  and  Near  East  territory.  Spanish, 
French,  and  other  British  areas  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  living  on 
borrowed  time.    They  have  but  a  little  while  to  go. 

— From  Continentalism :    The  Mandate  of  Survival, 
first  released  by  Technocracy  in  May  1947. 
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America's  Greatest  Crisis 


AMERICA'S  greatest  crisis  is  upon  her ! 
The  famine  at  Plymouth  colony,  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  Civil  War,  and  World  Wars  I  and 
II  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
decisions  and  obstacles  lying  immediately  ahead. 
Instead  of  'too  little  and  too  late'  America's  greatest 
problem  stems  from  the  diametrically  opposite  con- 
dition of  'too  much;  and  much,  much  too  quickly.' 
Our  ship  of  state  is  being  literally  swamped  with 
the  crushing  abundance  gushing  forth  in  ever  in- 
creasing streams  from  our  tremendous  industrial 
complex.  But  this  mountainous  abundance  itself  is 
not  our  chief  problem;  rather  it  is  our  insistence 
upon  clinging  to  the  diminutive  concepts  of  our 
scarcity  dominated  background  in  dealing  with  the 
swelling  abundance. 

Before  the  Puritans 

For  years  before  the  Puritans  landed,  man's  cre- 
ative and  physical  efforts  had  been  directed  toward 
producing  plenty  for  all.  When  he  started  to  use 
non-human  energy;  such  as,  the  horse,  gun  pow- 
der, coal,  and  oil,  he  was  on  the  road  toward 
achieving  his  goal.  Devising  new  means  of  using 
these  energies  increased  his  standard  of  living — 
which  means  less  hours  of  toil  and  more  hours  of 
leisure  to  do  the  things  one  likes  to  do. 

Today,  the  enormous  use  of  non-human  energy 
in  the  form  of  electricity  to  operate  a  huge  number 
of  extremely  complex  machines  has  solved  our  pro- 
duction problems.  But  due  to  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  one  man,  aided  by  machinery,  he  is  not 
able  to  buy  enough  to  keep  himself  working.  Our 
leaders,  lacking  the  knowledge  of  a  scientific  solu- 
tion, devised  props  to  keep  the  scarcity  concepts 
in  operation.  Credit  here  and  abroad  were  intro- 
duced, and  government  operated  projects  to  keep 
men  busy  making  things  which  he  cannot  consume 
were  some  of  these  props.  Buying  today  on  tomor- 
row's pay  check  creates  a  demand  for  articles,  but 
while  the  article  is  being  paid  for,  a  huge  stockpile 


is  accumulated.  As  purchasing  power  fails  to  dis- 
tribute the  abundance  produced  by  our  industrial 
complex,  we  dare  you  to  investigate  the  scientific 
solution  proposed  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

America  must  quickly  cultivate  the  intelligence, 
courage,  and  incentive  necessary  to  generate  con- 
cepts compatible  with  the  magnitude  of  our  colossal 
industrial  production.  Failure  to  do  this,  and 
quickly,  can  lead  only  to  the  chaotic  breakdown  of 
our  high  energy  way  of  life. 


COVER  PICTURE 

This  new  2,800-hp.  Fairbanks-Morse  dual- 
fuel  engine  installation  is  producing  power 
in  the  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  municipal  plant 
at  a  total  fuel  cost  of  just  3.15  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  This  engine  runs  on  a  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  fuel  oil.  The  low  fuel  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  represents  a  saving  of  63 
percent  when  compared  with  previous  diesel 
fuel  costs. 

The  big  engine  has  eight  cylinders  of  18 
in.  bore  and  27  in.  stroke  developing  rated 
horsepower  at  277  rpm.  This  two-cycle  dual 
fuel  unit  drives  a  1,984  kw.  alternator  with 
25-kw.  V-belted  exciter. 

The  unit  is  fully  equipped  with  automatic 
safety  devices.  The  engine  cannot  be  started 
unless  lube  pressure  is  brought  up  with  the 
motor-driven  auxiliary  lube  pump.  The  gas 
is  shut  off  if  scavenging  air  pressure,  lube 
pressure,  cooling  water  pressure  or  pilot  oil 
pressure  drops  below  prescribed  minimums. 
If  the  gas  supply  fails,  the  engine  switches 
automatically  to  oil. 

Falls  City  with  a  population  of  6200  has 
some  of  the  lowest  electric  rates  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

— Photo  courtesy  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Company. 
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THE  FIGHT  IS  ON ! 


SCIENTISTS  accept  as  one  of  their  basic 
postulates  t  h  e  existence  of  the  physical 
world.  They  take  for  granted  that,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  there  is  any  consciousness 
to  perceive  it,  the  world  of  matter  and  energy 
exists.  There  are  certain  cults  that  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  physical  world,  saying  it  is  really 
a  world  of  make-believe,  a  concept  of  the  'mind.' 
Whether  these  cultists  actually  believe  what  they 
preach  or  just  propose  that  view  to  kid  the  rest 
of  mankind,  we  wouldn't  know;  but  simple  ob- 
servation of  their  actions  reveals  that  they  all 
behave  in  every  respect  as  if  they  accepted  with- 
out guestion  the  existence  of  the  physical  world. 
The  scientist  does  not  bother  to  argue  the  issue 
with  them,  for  it  is  pointless  and  irrelevant. 

Second  Postulate 

Scientists  go  further  and  accept  a  second  pos- 
tulate; namely,  that  events  in  the  physical  world 
are  orderly.  Thus,  a  similar  combination  of  con- 
ditions and  events  always  produce  a  similar  ef- 
fect. Conseguently,  any  event  in  the  physical 
world  is  explainable  in  terms  of  other  events  in 
the  physical  world.  There  is  never  any  irregu- 
larity in  nature  and  never  any  suspension  of  the 
'laws'  of  nature.  To  the  scientist,  there  is  noth- 
ing 'beyond'  or  'above'  physical  reality;  rather, 
to  him,  everything  within  the  experience  of  man 
is  a  combination  of  orderly  physical  events,  in- 
cluding the  workings  and  hallucinations  of  the 
human  'mind.' 

In  opposition  to  science  are  numerous  cults  of 


human  beings  which  have  created  various 
worlds  of  make-believe,  which  they  super-impose 
upon  the  observable  physical  world;  and  the 
members  of  these  cults  are  continuously  attempt- 
ing to  convert  other  people  into  accepting  and 
'seeing'  the  same  kind  of  make-believe  world 
that  they  accept.  It  is  similar  to  the  drunkard 
with  the  D.T.'s;  he  wants  very  much  for  you  to 
see  the  same  kind  of  little  animals  that  he  sees, 
and  if  you  don't,  or  if  you  see  little  animals  of  a 
different  kind,  he  is  offended.  But,  even  if  you 
don't  see  the  same  kind  of  little  animals  that  he 
does,  so  long  as  you  see  some  kind,  he  feels 
much  closer  akin  to  you  than  if  you  don't  see 
any.  Thus,  no  matter  how  much  at  variance  are 
the  make-believe  worlds  of  the  different  cultists, 
there  is  one  thing  they  have  in  common — they 
all  'see'  make-believe  worlds;  and  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  join  forces  and  gang  up  on  any- 
one who  doesn't  see  any  kind  of  make-believe 
world.  The  scientist  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  make-believe  worlds  of  any  kind;  so, 
he  is  feared  and  resented  by  all  of  those  who 
'see'  something  that  he  doesn't,  even  though 
they  don't  all  'see'  the  same  thing. 

The  fight  between  t  h  e  proponents  of  make- 
believe  and  the  proponents  of  science  has  been 
a  long  and  bitter  fight;  but,  now,  it  is  reaching 
an  intensity  that  it  has  not  displayed  for  a  long 
time.  The  great  heresy  of  the  present  time  is 
MATERIALISM.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  proponents  of  the  worlds  of  make- 
believe  hate  the  prestige  which  t  h  e  physical 
world  has  gained  in  the  thoughts  of  men  as  a 
result  of  the  expositions  of  it  by  science;  and  they 
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resent  people  giving  prior  concern  to  the  factors  of 
the  material  world  in  preference  to  the  'values'  of 
the  make-believe  worlds.  No  personage  in  the 
limelight  today  is  safe  from  extreme  censure  who 
does  not  publicly  condemn  Materialism  and  pro- 
fess adoration  for  the  synthetic  values  of  some 
make-believe  world.  Further,  the  kinds  of  make- 
believe  worlds  for  which  one  can  safely  profess  al- 
legiance are  gradually  being  narrowed  and  re- 
stricted. The  trend  is  toward  another  Dark  Age, 
in  which  everyone  is  expected  to  see  only  one  kind 
of  make-believe  world,  such  as  that  which  engulfed 
Europe  during  the  period  of  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

Another,  but  minor,  heresy  is  now  receiving  the 
banner  headlines;  it  is  the  heresy  of  Communism. 
However,  Communism  is  being  used  mainly  as  a 
front  for  Materialism.  It  is  an  example  of  the  Jesu- 
itical indirection  commonly  employed  by  the  make- 
believers  to  indict  those  who  don't  'see'  the  proper 
kind  of  'little  animals.'  It  is  much  easier  at  this 
time  to  gain  allies  to  fight  against  communism  than 
it  is  to  gain  adherents  to  help  suppress  materialism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  communists  have  a  wide 
range  of  tolerance  for  varying  views  of  make- 
believe  worlds;  but,  worse  than  that,  they  even  dis- 
play official  respect  for  those  who  have  no  make- 
believe  world.  That's  carrying  tolerance  too  far! 
However,  in  the  field  of  political  economy,  the  com- 
munists have  a  particular  make-believe  world  of 
their  own,  so  it  is  possible  to  align  against  them  the 
people  who  have  politico-economic  illusions  of  other 
sorts — even  though  there  is  a  basic  kinship  among 
them,  in  that  they  all  have  politico-economic  illu- 
sions. 

Superficial  Differences 

It  is  easier  to  stir  up  popular  conflicts  between 
people  whose  differences  are  superficial  rather 
than  fundamental.  The  most  bitter  wars  and  fights 
are  those  beween  factions  who  are  only  slightly 
different  from  each  other:  the  Thirty  Years  War  of 
Europe,  the  American  War  Between  the  States,  and 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  serve  as  examples.  It  is 
clever  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  ma- 
terialism to  first  organize  the  conflicts  on  the  basis 
of  superficial  issues,  then  to  spread  it  from  there 
to  the  more  fundamental  issue.  The  chief  hazard 
of  this  device  is  the  possibility  of  the  forces  oppos- 
ing each  other  on  the  fundamental  issue  becoming 
misaligned  on  the  superficial  issues,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  World  War  II.  In  that  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  start  all  over  again.     Thus,  today,  the  opposing 


forces  of  the  next  war  are  being  re-aligned  on  a 
slightly  different  politico-economic  issue  than  that 
used  in  World  War  II.  The  issue  now  is  that  of 
corporate  enterprise  versus  collective  enterprise, 
with  'democracy'  being  used  as  the  symbol  for  the 
first  and  'communism'  as  the  symbol  for  the  other. 

The  real  issue,  however,  is  the  issue  between 
science  and  illusion.  In  the  past  350  years,  since 
the  beginning  of  science,  there  have  been  more 
than  300  points  of  issue;  and,  in  every  one  of  them, 
science  has  emerged  the  'winner.'  It  is  now  ac- 
cepted that  the  earth  is  spherical,  not  flat;  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun  instead  of  vice  versa; 
that  man  is  an  animal;  that  the  earth  is  billions  of 
years  old;  that  man  has  been  on  the  earth  for  more 
than  a  million  years;  that  diseases  are  caused  by 
micro-organisms,  malnutrition,  and  physiological 
deficiencies.  Likewise,  many  other  illusions  of  the 
make-believers  have  faded  before  the  discoveries 
of  science.  But  the  material  world  of  the  scientist 
is  limited  in  its  scope  to  facts  and  reality;  the  world 
of  the  make-believers  is  almost  unlimited  in  its 
scope — only  the  capacity  of  all  human  imagina- 
tion limits  its  boundaries  and  its  characteristics.  In 
the  word  of  make-believe,  there  are  many  side- 
show attractions  which  are  capable  of  garnering 
gate  receipts  with  the  proper  promotion.  Of  course, 
the  gate  receipts  must  be  in  the  form  of  material 
goods  or  tokens  exchangeable  therefore.  There  is 
no  sense  in  carrying  the  art  of  make-believe  too  far, 
you  know. 

The  scientists  have  never  organized  themselves 
in  opposition  to  their  foes.  Scientists  tend  to  be  pa- 
tient, tolerant,  honest  people — seekers  of  knowl- 
edge, whatever  that  knowledge  may  be  and 
wherever  their  investigations  may  lead  them. 
Apparently  they  do  not  fully  recognize  that 
there  can  be  ruthless,  corrupt,  greedy  tyrants, 
who  would  suppress  knowledge  and  destroy 
human  lives  for  the  sake  of  saving  illusions 
which  can  be  capitalized  on  for  returns  in  physical 
wealth.  Of  course,  there  are  many  people  who  work 
at  science  who  have  only  a  partially-developed  sci- 
entific attitude;  these,  because  of  their  own  early 
backgrounds,  tend  to  be  sympathetic  with  various 
tyrannies  in  the  worlds  of  make-beblieve.  So,  in 
any  organized  body  of  scientific  investigators,  there 
are  always  enough  'scientists'  willing  and  ready  to 
frustrate  or  side-track  any  organized  stand  being 
taken  against  the  thresholds  of  illusion.  Among 
these  latter  are  many  big  names  in  science,  whose 
prestige  rests  more  on  outside  promotion  (because 
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of  their  illusions)  than  upon  their  accomplishments 
as  scientific  investigators. 

Unfortunately  for  Americans,  their  Continent  is 
being  aligned  on  the  side  of  the  anti-materialism 
ideology,  even  though  North  America  is  the  lo- 
cality of  the  world's  greatest  material  success.  The 
forces  of  illusion  are  closing  down  on  this  Continent 
with  a  vengeance.  Once,  it  was  possible  to  get 
fairly  straight  information  on  almost  any  subject, 
and  to  hold  uninhibited  discussions  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics.  That  is  no  longer  so;  for,  a  great 
deal  of  information  is  being  intentionally  concealed, 
twisted,  garbled,  or  prohibited  for  sinister  purposes. 
The  average  American  with  a  job  and  a  family  has 
to  be  very  careful  of  what  topics  he  is  heard  dis- 
cussing, what  views  he  expresses,  and  in  whose 
company  he  is  seen.  People  are  being  dragged  be- 
fore inguisitions  and,  under  threats  of  fines  and  im- 
prisonment, are  being  made  to  account  for  state- 
ments they  made,  opinions  they  held,  or  activities 
they  engaged  in  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago — 
at  a  time  when  Americans  took  intellectual  freedom 
for  granted.  Even  the  once  familiar  'bull  sessions' 
among  students  and  workers  in  science  are  missing 
now,  or  they  are  held  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  formal 
gathering  of  international  espionage  agents. 

Faith  in  Make-Believe 

The  ideological  tyranny  that  rules  over  the  school 
classrooms  has  few  counterparts  this  side  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  Censure  of  human  behavior  has 
reached  the  stage  where  no  one  can  work  at  cer- 
tain occupations,  enter  certain  professions,  live  in 
certain  neighborhoods,  or  even  adopt  a  child  unless 
he  can  establish  that  he  has  faith  in  some  accept- 
able make-believe  world,  that  he  is  anti-communist, 
and  that  he  will  not  talk  about  certain  subjects. 
One  does  not  always  get  away  with  merely  prov- 
ing that  he  is  non-communist;  freguently,  he  has  to 
prove  that  he  is  pro-fascist.  This  latter  is  particu- 
larly true  if  he  wants  to  obtain  a  passport  to  attend 
a  foreign  meeting  of  scientists  or  go  as  a  religious 
missionary  to  a  foreign  country. 

In  America,  scientists  and  technologists  are  re- 
garded with  open  suspicion  and  are  never  trusted 
with  high  positions  of  adminstrative  authority. 
The  scientists  are  accused  of  having  opened  Pan- 
dora's Box  and  let  loose  a  new  and  'evil'  technigue 
for  acguiring  knowledge.  There  is  no  telling  what 
the  scientists  might  discover;  but,  it  is  feared,  that 
they  might  learn  'something  that  should  better  be 
left  unknown.'     The  discovery  of  atomic  fission  has 
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seriously  frightened  the  proponents  of  illusion,  al- 
though they  welcome  this  new  physical  force  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  their  own  tyrannies  over  man- 
kind. However,  they  do  not  understand  it  nor  trust 
those  who  do  understand  it;  and  they  are  not  sure 
it  can  be  kept  under  their  own  control.  The  scien- 
tist can  be  'used'  for  some  things,  but  he  definitely 
'is  not  to  be  trusted.'  Even  though  he  wears  skirts, 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted — look  at  what  Gregor  Men- 
del turned  loose  on  the  world.  So  scientists  and 
technologists  are  placed  in  civil  service  or  on  the 
technical  staffs  of  universities  and  corporations, 
where  they  will  not  gain  too  much  authority  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  where  they  can  be  watched  over 
by  businessmen,  financiers,  and  politicians,  all  of 
whom  are  trusted  lackies  of  anti-materialism. 

The  scientists  have  not  fought  back  at  those  who 
have  been  aligned  in  opposition  to  them — at  least 
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not  openly  and  as  an  organized  body  of  men.  They 
have  let  their  works  speak  for  them;  and,  because 
of  this,  they  have  been  accused  of  being  lax  in  mo- 
ral responsibility  for  the  conseguences  of  the  things 
they  discover.  Nevertheless,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  scientists  and  technologists  are  very 
effectively  undermining  the  illusions  of  the  make- 
believers.  Still,  the  scientists  are  not  putting  up  a 
front  of  resistance  that  can  be  defined  and  attacked 
— there  is  no  scientific  'Pearl  Harbor'  that  the  make- 
believers  can  use  as  a  rallying  cry  in  arousing  and 
pin-pointing  a  counter-attack.  The  atomic  bomb 
came  nearest  to  it;  but  the  scientists  were  only  par- 
tially responsible  for  that.  The  orders  for  making 
the  atomic  bomb  came  from  the  honorable  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  order  to  drop  it  on  human  beings 
came  from  the  honorable  Messrs.  Truman  and 
Churchill,  and  nobody  can  accuse  any  of  these  of 
being  scientists  or  technologists. 

Scarcity  Values 

One  of  the  effects  of  science  and  technology  that 
is  hated  and  feared,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
is  the  destructive  impact  it  has  on  scar- 
city values.  With  the  downfall  of  scarcity 
values  go  all  of  the  illusions  of  the  politician 
and  the  businessman,  and  many  of  the  illu- 
sions of  the  ecclesiastic.  With  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services,  all  the  theories  of  exchange 
values,  finance  and  debt,  profit  and  incentive,  en- 
terprise and  human  servitude  get  tossed  into  limbo. 
Likewise,  the  theory  of  class  distinctions,  the  con- 
cepts of  political  power  based  on  reward  and  pun- 
ishment of  human  beings,  the  schemes  of  taxation, 
and  the  rights  of  ownership  all  cease  to  have  prac- 
tical meaning.  Furthermore,  how  can  one  bribe  his 
way  into  heaven  or  buy  salvation  or  indulgence — 
either  directly  or  through  charitable  works — if  there 
is  abundance?  But,  abundance  the  destroyer  of 
scarcity  values  is  upon  us,  and  the  scientist  has  not 
raised  a  sword  or  fired  a  shot  in  his  own  defense. 

The  individual  scientist  may  be  made  to  recant 
or  be  induced  to  embrace  some  illusion — for  exam- 
ple, Galileo  Galilei  and  Robert  A.  Millikan— but  the 
work  they  have  done  and  the  discoveries  they  have 
made  live  on. 

Tht  virtues  of  toil,  thrift,  and  charity  are  mean- 
ingless in  this  age  of  technology  and  abundance. 
The  spiritual  curse  connected  with  certain  diseases 
yields,  not  to  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  recit- 
ing of  incantations,  but,  to  the  therapy  of  vaccines 
and  chemicals.  The  purity  of  celibacy  becomes 
chimerical  as  knowledge  of  contraception  and  anti- 


sepsis advances.  The  illusions  and  the  values  of 
the  centuries  fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  science; 
and  the  lamentation  at  their  passing  is  bitter,  re- 
vengeful, and  sad. 

The  make-believers  are  so  used  to  dealing  in  illu- 
sions that  they  cannot  think  straight  in  the  realm  of 
reality.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  showdown,  they  rely 
primarily  on  material  weapons  rather  than  make- 
believe  protection;  but,  they  still  tend  to  indulge  in 
wishful  fairy  tales  when  appraising  their  own  po- 
tency. For  example,  they  like  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  legend  about  an  obsolete  old  destroyer  being 
taken  out  of  mothballs,  placed  in  the  command  of 
a  recommissioned  old  naval  officer  who  has  devel- 
oped sentimental  affection  for  it,  and  its  going  into 
battle  and  sinking  a  modern  battleship  of  the 
enemy.  Such  things  may  be  nice  to  dream  about 
and  they  may  serve  as  themes  for  grade  B  movies, 
but  they  are  poor  concepts  to  go  to  war  with.  Ra- 
dio commentators,  filled  with  similar  illusions,  in 
December  1941,  gave  the  Japanese  only  six  weeks 
more  of  sovereignty;  and,  in  June  1950,  they  gave 
the  North  Koreans  only  one  week.  Now,  in  the 
same  way,  the  worried  but  hopeful  businessman 
tells  his  fellow  businessmen  that  good  old  free 
enterprise  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  mess 
we're  in. 

Facing  Reality 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  almost  necessary 
for  human  beings  to  have  make-believe  worlds  into 
which  their  thoughts  and  hopes  could  escape  and 
be  recharged  with  new  courage  for  living.  For 
most  people,  reality  was  a  pretty  sordid  affair.  Few 
people  now  living  in  the  United  States  have  any 
idea  what  it  was  like;  except,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
oldsters  who  had  occasion  to  spend  their  youths  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  in  some  industrial  area 
or  in  some  rural  slum  area.  We  refer  to  the  days 
when  bathtubs  were  unknown,  when  outdoor  priv- 
ies were  semi-luxuries,  when  food  consisted  of  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  a  few  low-cost  varieties, 
when  sanitation  was  remote  and  flies  and  vermin 
were  constant  and  abundant  companions,  when 
sickness  was  often  fatal  and  the  average  length  of 
life  was  short.  In  some  parts  of  the  world — for  ex- 
ample, Latin  America,  Egypt,  the  Philippines — simi- 
lar conditions  can  still  be  found;  but,  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  such  conditions  were  universal,  at 
least  for  ninety-five  percent  of  the  population.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  make-believers  did  a  flour- 
ishing business;  for,  people  were  willing  to  accept 
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almost  anything  in  preference  to  what  they  had. 

During  recent  years,  science  and  technology 
have  done  wonders  for  human  living.  They  have 
made  the  life  of  reality  pleasant  and  worthwhile  in 
itself.  The  life  of  the  consumer  has  been  easy; 
transportation,  eating,  sleeping,  defecation,  recrea- 
tion, and  employment  are  no  longer  ordeals.  The 
human  being  of  this  generation  in  America  is  not 
much  interested  in  escaping  into  make-believe 
worlds  that  are  different  from  reality;  he  just 
dreams  of  becoming  a  success  in  the  here  and  now. 
It  is  not  the  physical  world — the  world  of  natural 
law  and  order — that  tends  to  frustrate  and  defeat 
the  consumer;  it  is  the  institutions  of  make-believe 
that  are  denying  him  his  heaven  on  earth,  here  and 
now. 

Upholding  a  Myth 

American  business  is  trying  desperately  to  up- 
hold the  myth  of  scarcity,  in  order  to  uphold  faith 
in  scarcity  values,  hence  to  maintain  a  position  of 
advantage  for  American  businessmen  in  terms  of 
physical  and  spiritual  rewards.  Business  is  in  the 
position  of  the  parents  of  a  nine-year-old  child,  in 
whom  they  are  trying  to  maintain  a  faith  in  the 
make-believe  world  of  Santa  Claus  and  his  elves. 
Scarcity  and  scarcity  values  are  obsolete  on  this 
Continent,  but  American  business  enterprise  would 
rather  see  the  world  destroyed  with  atomic  bombs 
than  admit  it.  Whenever  business  is  challenged  on 
its  right  to  maintain  scarcity  in  the  face  of  abun- 
dance, it  always  comes  up  with  that  fake  sob-story 
about  all  the  widows  and  orphans  who  own  stock 
in  American  corporations,  and  whose  livelihood 
would  be  cut  off  if  business  were  liguidated.  We 
contend  that  it  would  be  far  cheaper  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  place  every  widow 
and  orphan  in  the  country  on  a  high  standard  pen- 
sion for  life  than  to  permit  the  continuance  of  cor- 
porate business  enterprise. 

Politicians,  most  of  whom  are  either  businessmen 
themselves  or  are  placed  and  held  in  their  positions 
by  business  interests,  also  wish  to  maintain  faith  in 
the  make-believe  worlds  of  business  and  politics  in 
spite  of  all  their  interferences  in  the  welfare  and 
living  standards  of  the  consumers.  They  are  get- 
ting so  desperate  in  their  efforts  and  desires  to  up- 
hold big  business  and  scarcity  values  that  they  are 
beginning  to  black-jack  the  consumer  for  more 
taxes  than  the  latter  are  willing  to  pay. 

Most  ecclesiastics,  likewise,  are  on  the  side  of 
business;  they  are  either  in  business  themselves  or 


are  businessmen  at  heart.  But  they  are  not  guite 
so  desperate  about  it  as  are  the  full-time  business- 
men and  politicians.  The  ecclesiastics  yield  with 
more  plasticity  to  the  expediences  of  the  moment.  If 
business  and  politics  can't  maintain  their  illusions 
among  the  public,  the  ecclesiastics  will  guickly 
drop  them  and  support  the  'new  champion.'  We 
recall  there  was  much  repudiation  of  'capitalism' 
by  ecclesiastics  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
God,  it  seems,  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  force 
majeure.  At  this  moment,  He  is  on  the  side  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


MY   TWO  CENTS   WORTH: 

I  NOTICE  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  Truman 
isn't  going  to  be  our  next  president.  I  think 
that  is  a  shame,  because  he  is  a  man  we 
common  people  can  understand.  We  feel 
he  is  one  of  us.  Of  course,  he  makes  some 
mistakes;  but,  1  know,  it  I  was  president  1 
would  make  mistakes  too.  Also,  I  guess  I 
would  make  promises  to  people  so  they 
would  vote  for  me,  even  if  1  don't  like  the 
things  I  promised.  And  another  thing,  I 
would  give  the  best  jobs  to  my  friends,  be- 
cause my  friends  would  be  more  sociable 
with  me,  and  they  wouldn't  argue  so  much 
when  I  wanted  them  to  do  something  for 
me.  It  wouldn't  matter  if  they  didn't  know 
what  the  jobs  were  all  about,  because  the 
government  could  hire  experts  to  tell  them; 
you  can  get  experts  for  a  dime  a  dozen. 
The  people  in  important  jobs  don't  need  to 
know  anything  except  how  to  get  their  pic- 
tures in  the  paper  showing  them  shaking 
hands  with  other  important  people. 

I  asked  Uncle  Zeke  who  he  thought 
should  be  our  next  president,  but  he  just 
got  mad  and  grumbled,  'anybody  who 
would  take  that  job  isn't  up  to  any  good; 
if  he  was,  he  wouldn't  want  to  be  president 
in  the  first  place.'  I  guess  if  you  are  honest 
and  believe  in  doing  good,  it  is  kind  of 
hard  to  get  into  politics.  I  knew  a  man  once 
who  got  elected  to  the  city  council,  but 
when  they  found  out  he  was  honest  and  be- 
lieved in  doing  the  things  he  promised,  they 
framed  him  and  put  him  in  jail.  I  just  can't 
make  up  my  mind  who  to  vote  for  this  year, 
so  I  guess  I  won't  vote.  It  wouldn't  be  right 
to  vote  for  somebody  I  don't  care  for  espe- 
cially just  to  be  voting.  If  people  vote,  I 
think  they  should  really  want  the  things 
they  vote  tor.  If  they  would  let  me  vote  for 
cheaper  beefsteaks,  I  would  be  right  down 
there  waiting  in  line  with  the  rest  of  them. 

— lma  Moron. 
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Have  You  Observed  .  .  .  ? 


That  in  this  age  of  technology,  and  because 
North  America's  problem  is  strictly  a  technological 
one,  a  fool  is  marked  as  such  by  his  aspirations 
for  political  office. 

That  regardless  of  philosophical  convictions,  if 
one  wishes  to  drive  his  automobile,  he  had  better 
take  into  account  for  his  own  safety  the  design  of 
the  vehicle  and  traffic  regulations;  and  that  in  the 
same  sense,  the  industrial  machine  of  North  Amer- 
ica must  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  be  operated  according  to  its  design  and 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  North  America  by 
geography  and  natural  resources. 

That  a  fortunate  combination  of  geography,  nat- 
ural resources,  technical  skill,  and  a  progressive 
people  has  produced  North  America's  enormous  in- 
dustrial strength,  in  spite  of  business  and  politics, 
not  because  of  them. 

That  oil,  or  lack  of  it,  is  an  increasing  cause  for 
friction  at  home  and  abroad. 

That  crime  does  not  pay,  and  to  the  tune  of  $20 
billion  a  year,  which  (in  spite  of  Kefauver)  makes 
crime  as  much  a  part  of  the  Price  System  as  any 
other  business  activity. 

That  a  killer  is  held  up  to  the  public  as  a  despi- 
cable character,  and  yet  we  condone  premeditated, 
wholesale  murder,  such  as  in  Korea,  and  even  la- 
bel the  action  as  a  Christian  cause. 

That  those  factions  who  are  so  intent  on  battling 
communism  are  also  greatly  interested  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  fascism,  or  give  great  impetus  to 
the  movement  of  fascism,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not. 

That  the  most  efficient  way  to  bring  all  subver- 
sives under  close  observation  would  be  through  To- 
tal Conscription  of  men,  machines,  materiel,  and 
money;  and  that  only  Technocracy  is  American 
enough  to  propose  this  measure. 

That  the  so-called  authorities  of  North  America 
on  problems  today  are  so  busy  trying  to  analyze 
fragments  of  international  and  domestic  conditions, 


they  fail  to  perceive  basic  factors,  such  as  popula- 
tion pressure,  scarcity  of  natural  resources,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  state  of  technological  development 
in  a  given  area,  in  the  proper  order  of  importance; 
and,  therefore,  fall  far  short  of  developing  a  strat- 
egy for  the  survival  of  North  America. 

That  Technocracy  alone  has  pulled  together  all 
factors  of  basic  importance  for  critical  examination, 
and  has  produced  the  Blueprint  for  survival  of 
North  America. 

That  all  of  this  propaganda  about  selling  democ- 
racy really  wouldn't  be  necessary  if  democracy, 
(which  has  never  been  practiced  in  the  U.  S.  be- 
cause we  have  a  republic)  could  provide  for  the 
'general  welfare.' 

That  the  only  reasons  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica tolerate  political  administration,  and  its  endless 
succession  of  blunders,  is  because  they  lack  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  they  now  depend  entirely 
on  technical  effort  to  live  from  one  day  to  the  next; 
and  that  they  don't  have  enough  imagination  to 
visualize  what  science  can  do  for  them  if  Price  Sys- 
tem interference  were  eliminated. 

That  it's  a  good  thing  you  don't  have  to  wait  for 
political  legislation  to  turn  on  your  lights,  or  to 
place  a  telephone  call. 

That  the  recent  floods  throughout  the  Middle- 
West  and  other  areas,  which  covered  a  total  area 
about  half  the  size  of  France,  were  the  result  of  the 
barrier  of  cost  and  political  incompetence,  not  'acts 
of  God.' 

That  the  government,  not  the  consumer,  is  pro- 
moting inflation  by  subsidizing  agriculture  produc- 
tion, and  creating  debt  to  keep  business  in  business. 

That  Technocracy  is  the  only  minority  which  is 
vitally  concerned  in  providing  for  the  'general  wel- 
fare' of  the  majority. 

That  if  the  American  people  insist  on  being 
'burned'  by  fires  of  social  chaos,  Technocracy  alone 
has  the  knowledge  and  the  plan  of  action  to  put 
out  the  flames. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1. 
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Harvesting  machine  used  in  collecting  alfalfa  from  the  field  for  dehydration. 

— (Photos  courtesy  of  The  W.  J.  Small  Co.,   Division  of  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.  of  Minneapolis.) 


Dehydrated  Alfalfa 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  change  in  the  method  of 
harvesting  has  replaced  the  sight  of  haystacks 
and  Jackson-fork  derricks  with  warehouses  of 
sacked  alfalfa  meal.  The  old-fashioned  sun  drying 
technique  meant  much  hand  labor  and  horse  drawn 
equipment;  the  new  dehydrating  process  employs 
the  maximum  of  scientific  mechanization  and  a 
minimum  of  human  toil.  Its  use  is  expanding  rap- 
idly over  the  western  United  States. 

Today,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  standing  alfalfa 
can  be  converted  into  dried,  storageable  feed  with 
more  of  the  vitamin  content  retained  and  with  less 
loss  of  material  than  was  possible  when  luck  and 
the  weather  constituted  means  of  curing. 

A  field  is  harvested  when  it  reaches  its  nutritive 
best  by  a  cutting  machine  which  mows,  chops,  and 
blows  the  alfalfa  into  an  attached  trailer  in  one 
coniinuous  operation.  The  trailer  is  then  hauled  to 
the  nearby  dehydrating  mill  where  it  is  placed  se- 
curely on  a  hydraulic  turntable. 


The  manipulation  of  a  small  lever  elevates  and 
tilts  the  load,  dumping  the  hay  into  an  automatic 
self-feeder.  From  there  a  controlled  amount  enters 
one  end  of  an  immense  revolving  drum  40  ft.  in 
length  and  weighing  10  tons.  Inside  this  drum  the 
actual  dehydration  takes  place.  Moisture  is  eva- 
porated from  the  alfalfa  by  heat  from  natural  gas 
which  is  burned  at  the  rate  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour. 

Within  six  minutes  the  chopped  hay  has  reached 
the  proper  stage  of  dehydration,  and  is  then  drawn 
from  the  drum  by  a  huge  suction  fan.  After  circu- 
lating through  a  collector,  the  dried  material  enters 
a  hammermill  where  whirling  hammers  pulverize 
the  coarse  stocks  and  leaves  into  a  fine  meal.  The 
process  is  completed  when  the  meal  passes  through 
another  collector  and  descends  a  pipe  ready  for 
sacking. 

During  the  growing  season  mills  operate  night 
and  day,  the  larger  ones  turning  out  as  much  as 
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1000  hundred-pound  bags  in  a  24-hour  period.  Com- 
plete units  mounted  on  railroad  flat  cars  permit 
moving  from  one  locality  to  another  when  crop  con- 
ditions warrant. 


Dehydration  plant,  showing  feeding  device,  two  de- 
hydration drums,  and  the  heating  plant. 


The  cutting  machine  and  the  dehydrator  require 
only  one  operator  each.  Even  more  workers,  con- 
nected with  sacking,  shipping  and  warehousing  are 
eliminated  when  the  meal  is  mixed  with  steam  and 
water  in  a  pelleting  machine  and  pellets  are  bulk 
loaded  directly  into  a  box  car. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  a  more  nutritious  and  convenient 
form  of  alfalfa  and  can  easily  be  mixed  with  grains, 
sorghums,  and  other  feeds  to  compound  a  balanced 
ration.  Technology  has  again  taken  over  in  the 
trend  toward  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all, 
and  this  time  animals,  as  well  as  humans,  benefit. 

— May  ]ackson. 


The  Fight  Is  On! 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
private  corporate  enterprise,  the  anti-socialist  poli- 
tical parties,  and  scarcity  values — at  least  insofar 
as  Western  ecclesiastics  are  concerned;  and  Satan 
is  on  the  side  of  socialism  and  collective  endeavor. 
This  is  how  matters  now  stand  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Truth,  but  it  is  not  a  prediction  for  the  future. 
Technocracy  is  'Science  applied  to  the  Social 
Order.'  In  other  words.  Technocracy  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  methods  and  concepts  of  technology 
to  the  operation  of  a  social  area — in  the  present  in- 
stance,   the   North    American   Continent.      Technoc- 
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racy  has  a  postulate  of  its  own,  namely:  "All  phe- 
nomena involved  in  the  operation  of  a  social  mech- 
anism are  metrical.'  Thus,  in  the  plan  of  Technoc- 
racy, there  is  no  place  for  make-believe  worlds. 
Consideration  is  given  only  to  that  which  can  be 
measured — to  physical  reality. 

Make-Believe  Values 

Technocracy  does  not  oppose  beliefs  among  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  in  make-believe  worlds; 
nor  does  it  propose  that  such  beliefs  be  abolished. 
We  recognize  that  many  people  are  so  emotionally 
and  intellectually  constituted  that  they  could  not 
live  with  themselves  in  a  world  of  strict  reality.  If 
there  were  no  make-believe  worlds  for  them  to 
adopt,  they  would  invent  some  of  their  own.  We 
realize  that  faith  is  a  means  of  subjective  adjust- 
ments to  the  world  of  reality.  What  Technocracy 
opposes  in  its  anti-clericalism  is  the  use  being  made 
of  make-believe  values  and  concepts  to  interfere 
with  the  social  operation  of  the  physical  mechan- 
ism of  this  Continent.  Make-believe  values  can  be- 
come very  tyrannical  and  disastrous  to  the  people 
and  operations  of  any  area  if  allowed  unbridled  ex- 
pression; witness,  the  Inquisitions  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  racial  purity  program  of  fascist  Ger- 
many, and  the  present  terrorism  in  parts  of  South 
America.  That  kind  of  maniacal  fanaticism  is  never 
found  in  science  and  technology,  in  spite  of  the 
make-believe  picturizations  of  science  and  scientists 
by  Hollywood  and  other  agencies  of  make-believe. 

The  fight  is  on!  Science  and  the  New  America 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


LUTHERANS  WARNED  AGAINST 
'TECHNOCRACY' 

Delegates  from  five  Lutheran  synods  started  homeward 
today  following  a  convention  warning  they  must  defend 
their  way  of  life  from  'technocracy,  fierce  nationalism,  and 
ruthless  communism.' 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Lutheran  council,  who  was  featured  speaker  at  the  closing 
banquet  in  Rodger  Young  auditorium  last  night,  declared: 
'In  our  time,  the  unusual  combination  of  three  great  fac- 
tor 3  places  us  in  unique  jeopardy.  These  are  an  amazing 
progress  in  technocracy,  placing  unprecedented  power  in 
the  Lands  of  the  unrestrained  masses  rising  in  fierce  na- 
tionalism, exploited  by  a  ruthless  communism.  We  must 
fight  to  survive.' 

He  said  he  didn't  expect  'to  live  long  enough  to  see  a 
time  of  genuine  peace  in  the  world.' 

— Daily  New-',  Los  Angeles,  May  9,  1952. 

— (Yes,  the  days  of  eccelsiastical  reactionism  are  num- 
bered. Philosophy  and  superstition  are  no  defense 
against  the  'amazing  progress'  of  TECHNOLOGY 
which  arises  frcm  the  exact  and  verifiable  knowl- 
edge of  science.) 
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COMPETITION 


Does  competition  among  men  generate  within  them  the  predatory  in- 
stinct of  the  jungle  tiger?  Does  the  aspiration  to  'get  ahead'  involve 
delusions  of  grandeur — a  megalomania — an  attitude  that  one  is  better 
than  his  fellowmen  and,  hence,  has  the  right  to  climb  rough-shod  over 
them? 


ONE  can  observe,  in  examining  competitive 
practices,  that  many  people  are  guided  by 
a  mania  for  self-enhancement  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellowmen.  Those  who  are  successful  find 
it  easy  rationalize  the  damage  they  have  done  to 
others.  Some  even  place  it  on  a  patriotic  plane, 
saying  it  is  the  American  Way  of  free  enterprise 
for  one  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  and 
'vision'  and  to  play  them  for  all  the  traffic  will 
bear.  They  rigidly  adhere  to  the  precept,  'Never 
give  a  sucker  a  break.'  Should  anyone  challenge 
the  validity  of  competitive  business  enterprise,  they 
rise  in  indignation  and  proclaim  that  it  was  free 
competitive  enterprise  that  made  America  great 
and  that  we  should  not  'kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.' 

Evading  Free  Competition 

But  the  successful  businessman  fears  and  de- 
spises free  competition.  He  practices  every  possi- 
ble maneuver  to  prevent  and  evade  free  competi- 
tion; cartel  combines,  monopoly  control,  price  fix- 
ing, and  other  'agreements'  are  used  within  their 
own  fields  of  operation  to  escape  the  responsibili- 
ties and  hazards  of  free  competition.  Incidentally, 
the  mythological  fantasy  of  a  goose  that  laid  gol- 
den eggs  is  a  wishful  escapism  from  the  realm  of 
competition — the  dream  of  an  easy  abundance  for 
oneself  amidst  general  scarcity  and  want.  It  sym- 
bolizes emotional  retreat  from  the  competitive  con- 
cept. Having  dreamed  of  a  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs,  the  businessman,  like  that  legendary  klepto- 
maniac, Jack,  in  the  story  of  'Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk,' looks  around  for  a  'goose'  that  he  can  steal 
and  from  which  he  can  forevermore  collect  'golden 
eggs.' 

Does  competition  among  men  generate  within 
them  the  predatory  instinct  of  the  jungle  tiger?  Does 
the  aspiration  to  'get  ahead'  involve  delusions  of 
grandeur — a  megalomania — an  attitude  that  one  is 


better  than  his  fellowmen  and,  hence,  has  the  right 
to  climb  rough-shod  over  them?  It  would  seem  to 
be  so.  But,  not  only  does  the  successful  competitor 
admire  himself  immensely,  but  he  expects  others  to 
admire  him  with  egual  gusto.  The  competitor  who 
wins  is  usually  of  such  a  mentality  that  he  has  no 
remorse  for  the  tactics  and  means  he  employs  to 
win,  no  matter  how  foul  they  may  be. 

There  are  many  destructive  side  results  and  ef- 
fects of  competition.  It  divides  men  against  each 
other  and  breeds  mutual  h  c  t  r  e  d  between  them. 
Their  contempt  and  hatred  for  each  other  range  in 
intensity  from  a  polite  but  indifferent  show  of  'es- 
teem' for  their  competitors,  through  derision  and 
ridicule,  to  open  hostility  and  studied  efforts  at  de- 
struction. 

The  rules  of  competition  are  such  as  to  develop 
false  and  inverted  concepts  in  the  participants.  One 
who  is  virtually  insane  with  delusions  of  grandeur 
may  be  hailed  as  a  popular  hero  and  a  friend  by 
the  very  people  whom  he  despises  as  vermin  and 
whom  he  has  'used'  and  abused  in  his  climb  to  suc- 
cess. But  this  worship  and  blind  adulation  of  a 
'hero'  by  the  mob  is  also  an  escapism  from  the  sor- 
did game  of  competition;  the  individual  components 
of  the  mob  look  upon  their  hero  as  one  who  will 
save  them  from  their  errors  and  ineptitude  and  who 
will  somehow,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  raise 
them  to  a  relatively  higher  level  of  advantage  in 
the  competitive  struggle.  It  is  a  hope  of  the  sup- 
pressed individual  that  he  will  acguire  without  ef- 
fort, if  not  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  at 
least  one  of  the  eggs;  and  he  feels  that  if  he  'tags 
along'  with  the  successful  hero  and  showers  adula- 
tion upon  him,  his  chances  of  getting  one  of  the 
'eggs'  will  be  enhanced.  But,  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
ages, he  can  regard  his  quest  as  better  than  usual 
if  he  ends  up  with  one  of  the  tail  feathers  from 
the  goose,  and  not  necessarily  a  clean  one  at  that. 

People  tend  to  admire  the  things  in  which  they 
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excel  and  to  have  contempt  for  the  things  in  which 
they  are  deficient.  People  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  consider  ignorance  a  virtue  and  to  hate  and  de- 
spise others  who  have  knowledge  they  lack.  Thus, 
a  thinker  or  a  scientist  who  comes  up  with  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  discovery  is  more  likely  to  find  him- 
self jeered  and  ridiculed  than  hailed  as  a  hero.  And 
there  are  recorded  instances  where  men  who  have 
made  beneficial  inventions  and  discoveries  have 
been  persecuted  to  death.  Such  persecution,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  due  to  the  ignorant  attempting 
to  suppress  anything  that  would  expose  their  ignor- 
ance. It  is  often  the  result  of  cruel  calculation  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  predatory  status  cannot  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  new  discovery  For  ex- 
ample, the  superstitions  of  17th  Century  Europe 
could  not  stand  the  competition  of  Galileo's  discov- 
eries; so,  those  whose  prestige  rested  upon  destroy- 
ing the  new  knowledge  and  safeguarding  the  old 
superstitions,  instigated  the  imprisonment  and  tor- 
ture of  Galileo. 

Desire  for  Power 

In  the  development  of  individual  man,  his  con- 
cepts may  become  overbalanced  and  drive  him  in 
a  megalomanic  direction.  He  becomes  stimulated 
by  an  insane  desire  for  power  and  prestige,  and 
sets  about  in  a  tyrannical  manner  to  acguire  per- 
sonal power.  Not  having  intrinsic  gualities  of  great- 
ness, he  sets  about  acguiring  some  extrinsic  gim- 
mick that  will  create  a  false  appearance  of  great- 
ness. 

The  Price  System  affords  would-be  tyrants  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  achieving  domination  over  their 
fellowmen,  once  they  are  able  to  maneuver  them- 
selves into  a  position  where  they  can  use  this 
means  to  their  advantage  and  employ  it  to  bludgeon 
and  grind  down  others  who  are  less  astute  at  gain- 
ing the  use  of  it.  This  device  is  the  power  of  debt 
creation.  Once  this  power  is  gained,  the  individual 
no  longer  believes  in  free  competition,  but  searches 
and  connives  for  ways  and  means  of  thwarting 
competition,  particularly  as  it  would  present  a  haz- 
ard to  his  personal  ambitions.  It  is  from  a  laissez 
faire  situation  that  he  stands  to  gain  the  most  in  the 
form  of  a  steady  increment,  so  he  comes  to  abhor 
competition  and  social  change.  He  is  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  exploit  his  fellowmen — the  great  mass  of 
them — and  does  not  have  to  compete  against  them 
on  an  egual  basis,  and  he  wants  it  to  remain  that 
way. 

The  individual  or  corporation  which  has  gained 


the  power  of  debt-creation  can  coast  along  on  the 
increment  from  that  debt;  the  only  important  thing 
to  observe  is  that  one  continues  to  create  debt 
against  others  faster  than  others  create  debt  against 
him.  An  increment  of  wealth  flows  to  him  who  has 
the  power  of  creating  debt.  It  comes  in  the  form  of 
interest,  profit,  rent,  or  dividends,  thereby  insuring 
the  owner  an  unearned  income  and  the  enviable 
status  of  a  social  parasite.  The  naive  and  unfor- 
tunate who  fail  to  create  enough  debt  against  oth- 
ers to  keep  ahead  of  the  game,  lose  out  in  the  com- 
petition and  go  down  in  defeat  and  lost  hope.  There 
is  the  way  of  short  allowance  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  live  across  the  tracks  or  on  some  'skid 
road.' 

Devastating  Deadweight 

Debt  compounds  itself  on  a  percentage  basis,  pyr- 
amiding power  and  prestige  for  its  owner  at  a  geo- 
metrical rate.  This  debt  and  its  compounded  in- 
crement grow  as  a  burden  upon  the  social  frame- 
work, a  devastating  deadweight.  It  grinds  people 
into  poverty,  bewilderment,  and  appeals  to  mytho- 
logical beings  for  relief.  The  unfortunate  losers  in 
the  competitive  struggle  seek  survival  in  a  de- 
pressed standard  of  living,  in  toil,  and  in  sanctu- 
aries. Without  the  power  of  debt  creation,  they  are 
lost — in  body,  mind,  and  soul.  They  have  only  one 
last  recourse. 

When  the  suppression  of  the  many  by  the  few 
who  have  the  power  to  create  debt  becomes  un- 
bearable and  intolerable,  things  begin  to  happen 
which  on  occasion  change  the  facades  of  whole  na- 
tions. When  people  become  debased  and  insecure, 
the  law  of  survival  takes  over,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  proceeds  is  not  always  nice.  Competition 
for  survival  and  power  is  placed  on  another  basis 
at  least  temporarily.  Usually  a  few  eventually 
acquire  the  power  to  create  debt  on  a  grand  scale 
again,  and  the  process  begins  all  over. 

All  money,  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  such, 
constitute  certificates  of  indebtedness,  either  against 
individuals  or  against  the  society  as  a  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dollar  constitutes  a  debt  against  the  national 
economy,  and  the  society  of  the  nation  owes  whoever 
holds  the  dollar  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, to  be  collected  on  demand.  The  dollar  itself 
is  a  simple  debt  claim,  redeemable  on  demand  for 
its  full  face  value.  A  debt  claim  does  not  become 
a  'goose  that  lays  golden  eggs'  until  it  has  certain 
characteristics  that  enable  it  to  accrue  unearned 
increment  in  the  form  of  interest,  dividends,  rent,  or 
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profit.  When  this  process  gets  under  way  it  ex- 
pands rapidly,  for  the  golden  eggs  hatch  out  other 
geese  that  lay  golden  eggs.  But  these  'eggs'  in  their 
making  absorb  the  labor,  the  wealth,  the  very  lives 
of  others,  debasing  and  degrading  them. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  must  redeem  their 
debt  claims  as  fast  as  they  acguire  them  in  order 
to  live;  so  that,  in  competition  with  those  who  have 
achieved  the  power  of  debt  creation  on  a  large 
scale,  they  have  no  chance.  They  have  lost  out  in 
the  competition  for  success  and  power,  and  theirs 
is  henceforth  a  competition  for  mere  survival. 

There  is  widespread  competition  between  super- 
stitions, among  opinions,  beliefs,  and  schemes  for 
attaining  power.  This  competition  pervades  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  religion.  One  of  the  most 
vicious  competitions  of  this  age  is  the  internecine 
struggle  between  competing  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment and  economics,  particularly  that  between  com- 
munism and  fascism.  There  have  been  bitter  fights 
between  competing  forms  of  religion,  and  there  still 
are.  And  there  is  a  vicious  struggle  going  on  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  cooperative  business 
enterprise.  Competitions  of  this  kind  have  been 
continuous  throughout  the  history  of  man,  and  have 
become  guiescent  only  when  one  competitor  gained 
a  monopoly  control  for  a  while  in  a  certain  area 
through  the  brutal  extermination  of  all  its  competi- 
tors. The  old  Holy  Roman  Empire  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  kind  of  monopoly  control  at  its 
worst. 

There  are  other  forms  of  competition  in  our  so- 
ciety than  direct  competition  for  power  and  pres- 
tige. One  of  the  more  unrelenting  conflicts  is  the 
one  between  knowledge  and  ignorance — between 
science  and  superstition.  The  scientists,  guided  by 
the  physical  laws  of  nature,  are  inclined  to  let  the 
correctness  of  their  position  and  the  validity  of  their 
knowledge  rest  upon  facts.  They  operate  on  the 
theory  that  'Truth  will  triumph.'  In  the  long  run, 
this  is  probably  so;  but  those  who  stand  to  gain 
from  ignorance  and  superstition  are  not  so  honor- 
able. They  will  use  any  means  at  hand,  foul  or 
fair,  but  mostly  foul,  to  combat  science  and  the 
knowledge  and  guidance  that  science  provides. 
They  will  appeal  to  the  ignorance  and  emotional 
prejudices  of  the  common  man,  to  give  them  the 
strength  of  numbers.  They  know  that  the  old  su- 
perstitions wither  in  the  light  of  science,  so  they 
marshal  their  forces  to  darken  the  light  of  science. 


Formerly,  their  tools  in  trade  were  the  dungeon  and 
torture  racks,  the  inguisition  and  public  burnings 
and  floggings. 

The  scientist  relies  on  exact  measurement  and 
observation;  but  that  reguires  a  keenness  of  obser- 
vation, an  intelligent  discipline,  and  an  integrity 
that  few  possess.  They  are  severely  handicapped 
when  it  comes  to  stating  their  case  before  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  particularly  true  when  their  competitors 
— their  opposition — are  the  demagogues  of  supersti- 
tion and  prejudice.  The  demagogues  appeal  to  the 
inertia,  the  superstitions,  and  the  emotional  pre- 
judices of  the  masses  of  people;  and  so  they  get  the 
popular  following.  When  the  scientist  does  succeed 
in  presenting  his  knowledge  and  discoveries  in  a 
form  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  public,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  atomic  bomb,  the  disciples  of  su- 
perstition immediately  claim  it  for  their  own — it  is 
a  'miracle,'  and  the  scientist  has  merely  stumbled 
onto  it — 'it  really  proves  the  validity  of  supernatural- 
ism  and  superstition.'  Therefore,  they  argue,  the  sci- 
entist is  the  dupe  or  co-partner  of  Satan,  and  be- 
tween them  they  have  contrived  to  let  escape  from 
Pandora's  box  things  that  should  better  be  left  in 
the  realm  of  ignorance.  The  obvious  antidote  is  a 
revival  of  superstition,  more  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tutes of  organized  superstition,  and  the  casting  of 
scorn  upon  the  'materialism  and  secularism'  of  sci- 
ence. In  the  long  run,  the  scientist  will  stand  vin- 
dicated; but,  in  the  meantime,  the  demagogues  can 
give  him  a  rough  time  of  it. 

Science  and  the  scientist  have  had  to  fight  every 
step  of  the  way  against  the  opposition  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  They  have  had  to  struggle  against 
great  odds  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  the  universe  and  of  the  natural  phenomena 
about  them.  They  have  had  to  fight  for  centuries 
to  establish  that  the  earth  is  round,  not  flat;  that  the 
earth  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  but  a  mere 
satellite  of  the  sun;  that  the  features  of  the  earth 
are  the  result  of  gradual  processes  and  not  the  debris 
of  sudden  cataclysms  and  catastrophies.  Their  ef- 
forts to  study  the  mechanism  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body  have  met  with  bitter  and  cruel  oppo- 
sition; and  their  success  in  doubling  the  life-span 
of  man  has  been  and  is  still  being  resented  with  fa- 
natical hatred. 

Even  within  the  brain  of  the  scientist  there  is  con- 
flict, a  competition  between  concepts — between  phi- 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


RAILROADS  INSTALL  DIESELS 

CLASS  I  RAILROADS,  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1952,  installed  in  service  691  locomotives,  of  which  all  were 
diesels  with  the  exception  of  three  steam  and  one  electric, 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  announces.  Of  the 
total  number  put  in  service  in  the  first  quarter,  railroads 
installed  204  locomotives  in  March,  all  diesel  except  one 
steam.  In  March  last  year,  211  locomotives  were  installed, 
only  one  of  which  was  steam  and  the  rest  were  diesel.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1951,  Class  I  railroads  put  in 
service  619  new  locomotives,  all  being  diesels  except  two 
steam. — Bank  Bulletin. 


PRICE  CUT 


A  DRASTIC  PRICE  CUT  in  the  frozen  orange  juice 
concentrate  business  was  made  this  week  when  Minute 
Maid  Corp.  dropped  wholesale  prices  a  full  20  percent.  The 
slash  by  the  company,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  leaders  in 
the  industry,  is  expected  to  set  off  a  price  war  in  the 
highly  competitive  industry  which  has  grown  from  its  birth 
five  years  ago  to  an  annual  output  of  about  40,000,000  gal- 
lans  of  frozen  concentrate.  The  reduction  will  cut  the  re- 
tail price  from  about  20  cents  to  about  15  cents  a  can.  It 
is  also  expected  to  create  a  big  increase  in  sales.  Com- 
pany officials  said  the  price  reduction  was  made  possible 
by  the  abundance  of  Florida  oranges  this  year  which  set  a 
new  high  record. — Bank  Bulletin. 


SHOTGUN  POLLINATION 

SHOTGUN  POLLINATION  saves  time  and  work  in 
Washington  orchards.  It  replaces  the  hand  brushing  sys- 
tem formerly  used  to  cover  the  shady  north  branches  of 
trees  where  bees  seldom  work.  Farmers  use  a  12-gauge, 
double-barreled  shotgun  and  a  light  charge  of  slow-burning 
powder.  Heavy  wadding  shields  pollen  mixture  from  pow- 
der flash.  Shells  are  loaded  with  1  part  apple  pollen  to  9 
parts  of  the  lycopod  which  forms  a  carrying  cloud.  Rec- 
ords show  this  system  pays  off  in  higher  yields. 

— Country  Gentleman. 


CLOTHING  THAT  CAN'T  CATCH  FIRE 

Research  team  of  DuPont's  pigments  department  has 
come  up  with  latest  thing  in  making  cotton  and  rayon 
fabrics  flame-resistant.  A  cow-boy  suit  jacket  treated  with 
'Erifon'  had  been  through  100  launderings  and  many  dem- 
onstrations and  still  did  not  even  smoke  when  exposed 
to  fire. 

Erifon  spelled  backward  reads  'no  fire.'  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  soon  this  new  process  will  prevent 
many  of  the  more  than  20  deaths  from  fire  that  occur  each 
day  in  the  United  States.  Industrial  clothing,  military 
combat  clothing,  tents,  draperies,  and  many  other  fabrics 
can  be  treated  for  the  estimated  cost  of  10  to  15  cents  per 
yard.  The  continuous  fabric  may  be  treated  in  a  separate 
process  at  the  textile  mill.  The  added  weight  is  only  15 
percent  as  compared  to  the  old  processes  which  added  40  to 
50  percent  to  the  weight  of  the  fabrics  treated. 

The   active   flame    retarding    constituents    in    Erifon   are 


salts  of  titanium  and  antimony.  The  antimony  and  tita- 
nium compounds  combine  directly  with  the  cellulose  in  the 
fabrics,  becoming  wedded  to  the  cellulose  molecules  for 
'life.'  Temperature,  humidity,  launderings,  storing,  or  dry 
cleanings  have  no  effect  on  its  flame-resisting  qualities. 

— From  'Science  Digest,'  May,  1952. 


U.  S.  DEVELOPING  LIGHT  METAL  TO  BE 
USED  FOR  ARMAMENTS 

LOS  ANGELES,  May  18.— (I.N.S.)— Research  by  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  armed  forces  to  develop  a  new  metal 
that  eventually  will  change  the  style  of  modern  warfare  was 
disclosed  today  by  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins. 

The  Army  Chief-of-Staff  said  the  new  metal  is  titanium 
— 'one  third  the  weight  of  steel  and  just  as  strong.' 

General  Collins  stated: 

'Some  day  all  weapons  now  made  of  steel  will  be  made 
of  this  new  metal.  Its  development  now  is  in  the  stage 
that  aluminum  was  40  years  ago.' 

The  top  man  in  the  Army  hierarchy  said  that  a  war 
tank  made  of  titanium  would  be  transported  easily  by  air. 
He  added: 

'I  look  to  the  time  when  we  could  seize  an  enemy  air- 
field with  paratroopers  and  then  fly  in  an  armored  division. 
This  would  be  a  different  style  of  warfare.' 


ORE  CONCENTRATE  PIPED 

TORONTO. — Something  new  in  pipelines  is  being  used 
in  the  Sudbury  district  of  Ontario  by  a  nickel-mining  com- 
pany. It  is  a  7^2-mile  pipeline  through  which  a  bulk 
nickel-copper  concentrate  is  pumped.  The  project  requires 
five  relay  pumping  stations. — Seattle  Times. 


EXCHANGE  HEAD   HITS   U.  S.  EGG 
BUYING  POLICY 

CHICAGO.  May  l.-(AP)— Joseph  Sieger,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  today  criticized  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  for  refusal  to  announce  prices  at 
which  it  buys  eggs  for  the  school  lunch  program.  He  sug- 
gested an  investigation  of  the  Department's  buying  poli- 
cies. 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced  on  April  9  that 
it  would  buy  up  to  500,000  cases  of  shell  eggs  to  remove  a 
surplus  from  the  market  and  bolster  prices  to  producers. 
Later,  the  eggs  will  be  donated  to  a  government  sponsored 
non-profit  school  lunch  program. 

First  purchases  were  made  under  the  program  yester- 
day when  the  Agriculture  Department  acquired  6,800  cases. 
The  eggs  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  department  in  the 
autumn,  when  schools  reopen.  However,  the  department 
did  not  announce  the  price  it  paid  for  the  eggs. 

hi  a  statement  Sieger  said: 

'It  is  obvious  that  the  withholding  of  price  figures 
causes  confusion  in  the  regular  licensed  market  and  hard- 
ship to  thousands  of  people,  both  members  of  the  Ex- 
change and  their  customers,  who  are  dealing  in  that  mar- 
ket.' 

'It  is  our  opinion,'  Sieger  said,  'that  since  public  funds 
are  being  used  in  this  program,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  the  costs.' 
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MORE  MEALS  SEEN  AS  AID  TO  HEALTH 

NEW  YORK,  April  IS.— (UP)— A  scientific  report  to- 
day gave  evidence  that  a  six-meals-a-day  schedule  may  be 
the  answer  to  better  health. 

The  report,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Geiger  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  took  a  dim  view  of  the  usual  Amer- 
ican practice  of  one  heavy  meal  a  day.  He  is  professor  of 
oharmacology  and  toxicology  in  the  university's  School  of 
Medicine. 


UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS,  4,100,000  of  them,  col- 
lected $840  million  in  weekly  jobless  benefits  last  year,  La- 
bor Secretary  Tobin  reported.  The  average  unemployed 
worker  received  payment  for  ten  week  during  the  year,  it 
was  noted.  A  record  34,800,000  workers  were  covered  by 
state  unemployment  insurance  laws. 


U.  S.PERILED  BY  HUGE  DEBT,  SAYS 
SPEAKER 

Washington  citizens'  share  of  the  federal  debt  amounts 
to  $4,000,000,000— which  is  about  double  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  entire  sitate,  Steve  Stahl,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Public  Expenditures  Council,  de- 
clared here  today. 

Stahl  spoke  to  the  Members'  Council  luncheon  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  talk  was  titled  'It's 
No  Joke — We're  Broke.' 

He  said  the  federal  debt  will  rise  about  $8,000,000,000 
in  this  fiscal  year,  and  another  $14,500,000,000  the  following 
federal  fiscal  year. 

'I  don't  know  how  high  that  debt  can  go  before  we 
reach  the  breaking  point,  but  I  do  know  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go  and  remain  solvent,'  Stahl  de- 
clared. 

'Let  me  say  with  all  emphasis  that  no  bankrupt  nation 
ever  won  a  war.  The  red  ink  of  deficit  spending  is  a 
greater  menace  to  our  freedom  than  the  Red  army  of 
Russia.' 

Stahl  declared  the  federal  budget  can  be  balanced  with- 
out additional  taxes  if  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  reduce  expenditures  to  within  existing  revenues. 

To  do  this,  he  went  on,  a  line  must  be  drawn  between 
expenditures  which  are  "desirable"  and  those  that  are  "es- 
sential."    Spending  must  be  held  to  essentials,  he  said. 

— Seattle  Times. 
— The    problems    of   assessed   values,   taxes,    debt,   and 
bankruptcy  may  be  of  deep  concern  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem;  but  Technocrats  know  that  these   are  not  our 
fundamental  problems. 


SURPLUS  ? 

BUTTER'S  COST  may  soon  be  bolstered  by  Govern- 
ment supports.  The  Chicago  wholesale  price  of  69  cents  a 
pound  is  only  a  penny  or  so  above  the  propping  point. 
Dealers  say  production  is  out-running  consumption.  And 
the  flush  production  season  is  now  at  hand. 

—Bank  Bulletin. 


WASHINGTON,  May  15.  —  (AP)  —  The  Agriculture 
Department  yesterday  gave  exporters  their  'last  chance' 
to  buy  5,200,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs,  originally  bought 
by  the  department  in  1950  under  a  farm-price-support  pro- 
gram. 

The  department  as  been  offering  the  eggs  for  sale  for 
export  since  last  January,  and  officials  said  if  exporters  fail 
to  submit  satisfactory  offers  by  June  13  the  eggs  probably 
will  be  sold  abroad  for  relief  purposes  or  converted  into 
livestock  feed. — Seattle  Times. 


Price  supports  for  merchant  shipping  now  are  being 
provided  by  the  Administration.  Officials  disclaim  any 
such  program,  of  cour>e.  But  that's  the  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent maritime  policy. 


WHISKEY  WOES.  federal  tax  boost  made  liquor 
expensive,  scared  consumers  away.  Now  distillers  are  pain- 
fully cutting  prices. — Bank  Bulletin. 


RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  agree  that  for  most 
of  their  goods,  especially  for  tires,  the  sellers'  market  of 
1950  and  1951  has  come  to  an  end.  Moreover,  they  are  get- 
ting weary  of  rising  inventories.  Dealers  are  shying  away 
from  holding  stock  beyond  a  minimum,  as  long  as  the 
General  Services  Administration  sells  crude  rubber  at  a 
price  almost  50%  above  the  world  market.  They  seem  to 
feel  that  once  the  Government  monopoly  ends,  both  rub- 
ber and  tire  prices  will  soften. — Bank  Bulletin. 

— With  impetus  of  international  strain  the  producing 
nations  can  really  produce  enough  to  glut  the  mar- 
ket. 


THE  U.  S.  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  which  has  been 
wrestling  with  its  own  troubles  for  a  year  or  more,  is  just 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  its  aches  and  pains  are  part  of 
an  international  malaise.  Not  since  the  depression  1930s 
has  the  international  textile  business  had  such  rough  go- 
ing. The  major  exporting  nations,  Japan,  England,  India 
— and  the  U.  S. — have  bumped  head  on  into  double- 
pronged  trouble.  Long  term,  the  textile  producing  nations 
have  expanded  capacity  far  beyond  the  point  where  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets  can  absorb  the  goods.  Short  term, 
the  Korean  outbreak  caused  all  hands  to  cut  loose  with 
their  excessive  capacity,  producing  a  sizable  glut  of  goods. 
—Daily  Bulletin,  May  1,  1952. 


WASHINGTON.— Approximately  3.500,000,000  pounds 
of  synthetic  fibers,  ranging  from  nylon  to  glass  cloth,  are 
being  made  every  year  throughout  the  world.  About  half 
this  production  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  is  supporting  extensive 
studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Spe- 
cial techniques  are  being  developed  to  determine  the  quali- 
ties of  materials  in  anything  from  sails  to  sailors'  shirts. 

Notably  among  the  machines  developed  is  the  pulse- 
nropagation  meter.  A  fiber  is  subjected  to  various  degrees 
of  strain,  simulating  those  to  which  it  would  be  exposed 
in  use.  Sound  waves  are  sent  through  them.  Strength  is 
indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  the  sound  waves  move,  es- 
pecially while  the  strain  is  being  built  up. 

Three  years  have  been  devoted  to  such  study  on  cord- 
age fibers.  — Seattle  Times. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  disclosed  its  dishwasher 
plant  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  will  suspend  operations  all  this 
week,  idling  500,  because  of  excessive  inventories.  G.  E. 
had  previously  announced  that  its  refrigerator  and  food 
freezer  division  at  Erie,  Pa.,  would  be  closed  for  eight 
weeks  over  the  next  three  months  for  the  same  reason. 

— Bank  Bulletin. 


SomelOO  freighters  are  heading  back  to  mothballs.  Ex- 
planation is  that  unless  they  are  put  in  the  laid-up  fleet, 
rate  competition  will  become  too  stiff  for  private  ship 
owners,  now  that  the  European  coal  trade  is  falling  off. 

— Business  Week. 
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COMPETITION 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
losophy  and  beliefs  on  the  one  hand  and  observa- 
tion and  facts  on  the  other.  In  most  people,  phi- 
losophy and  beliefs  win  out;  for  they  are  easy  to 
accept;  they  need  no  proof  or  verification,  and  they 
can  be  shifted  around  to  suit  one's  circumstances, 
desires,  and  hopes.  Even  among  the  few  who  can 
give  priority  to  facts  and  observation  during  the 
period  of  their  youthful  vitality,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  who,  with  the  oncoming  of  impotency, 
succumb  to  the  appeal  of  philosophy  and  beliefs 
and  let  themselves  become  engulfed  in  the  quick- 
sands of  superstition. 

This  relapse  into  superstition  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  field  of  social  affairs,  where  exact  meas- 
urement and  definition  have  never  been  sufficiently 
tolerated  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  firm  foun- 
dation. Thus,  in  politics,  economics,  and  social  re- 
lations, superstition  and  philosophy  have  continued 
fo  prevail;  and  those  who  would  attempt  to  make 
a  scientific  study  of  them  end  up  being  half-scientists 
and  half  witch-doctors,  or  they  become  so  enmeshed 
in  details  that  their  progress  is  frustrated  and  they 
are  defeated,  As  often  as  not,  they  retreat  into  fu- 
tility by  seeking  absolution  from  the  guardian  of 
the  prevailing  superstitions. 

Applying  Science  to  Social  Affairs 

Technocracy  is  the  method  of  applying  the  tech- 
niques of  science  and  technology  to  the  study  of  so- 
cial affairs  and  to  determine  the  way  in  which  a 
modern  civilization  must  operate  in  order  to  survive 
and  maintain  itself.  It  ignores  philosophy,  beliefs, 
superstition,  and  tradition  in  the  process  of  its  in- 
vestigation and  in  the  presentation  of  its  findings. 
Technocracy  is  the  way  to  a  better  world  for  man 
to  live  in;  and,  as  such,  it  is  in  direct  competition  with 
all  the  philosophical  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the 
ages — ranging  from  the  primitive  and  ridiculous  su- 
perstitions of  the  Congo  and  the  Ganges  to  the  so- 
phisticated and  'respectable'  superstitions  of  Wall 
Street,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Broadway. 

Technocracy  is  feared  and  hated  by  those  whose 
stake  is  in  the  ignorance  and  superstitions  of  the 
people;  but,  in  the  end,  Technocracy  will  triumph 
as  science   has   always  triumphed.     Although  the 


competitors  of  Technocracy  are  winning  the  plau- 
dits of  the  mobs  at  present,  they  have  no  solution 
for  the  problems  which  lie  ahead.  A  new  order  of 
the  ages  is  knocking  at  the  gates,  and  it  will  be 
ushered  in  by  Technocracy.  When  that  happens, 
social  leadership,  under  the  guiding  light  of  science, 
will  take  on  a  new  meaning;  and  the  camouflaged 
hostility  engendered  b  y  commercial  competition 
and  parading  under  the  guise  of  'The  American 
Way  of  Life,'  will  cease  to  exist.  With  the  technolo- 
gist being  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  price  and 
unhampered  by  the  financial  concepts  of  corporate 
boards  of  directors,  he  can  lead  the  way  to  a  new 
form  of  social  design  that  will  usher  in  a  freedom 
of  individual  expression  greater  than  any  which  man 
has  ever  known  through  all  recorded  history.  Being 
bulwarked  with  the  supremacy  of  facts  rather  than 
superstitions  and  philosophical  ratiocinations,  the 
people  will  no  longer  have  to  submit  to  any  tyran- 
nically imposed  suppressions.  Then,  the  prestige, 
the  power,  and  the  competitive  practices  of  the 
'Free  Enterprise'  system  will  have  no  place. 

- — F.  C.  Glenn,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

FANTASY  VERSUS  REALITY 

THIS  bewilderment,  this  general  unawareness  of  the  im- 
mediacy and  gravity  of  our  problem,  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  careful  indifference  exhibited  by  our  so- 
called  intellectual  leaders.  By  the  aloof  superiority  too,  of 
our  'right  people.'  These  nersons  ibave  drunk  deep  at  the 
Pierian  well  of  scholastic  enlightenment  afforded  by  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  of  this  Continent,  and  their 
quaffings  have  filled  them  with  a  spurious  importance. 
Among  them  are  those  who  take  a  snobbish  joy  in  being 
in  the  forefront  of  any  esoteric  movement  that  will  pre- 
serve their  sense  of  Olympian  remoteness  from  the  world 
of  realities,  a  harsh  world  and  vulgar,  in  which  they  hope 
never  to  become  embroiled.  They  go  whoring  after  in- 
tangible preciosities,  but  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
physical  realities  their  pitiable  impotence  is  revealed.  The 
facts  of  the  crude  physical  world  around  them,  facts  which 
Technocracy  presents  to  them  with  such  unblushing  direct- 
ness, they  have  not  the  integrity  to  face.  In  them  lies  a 
threat  to  their  present  lotus  eating  existence.  The  minds 
of  most  of  them  are  too  turgid  with  the  fumes  of  their 
own  egotistic  incense  to  catch  the  implications  of  those 
threats  to  their  beatific  calm. 

— The  Southeast  Bulletin, 

Unit  A.R.D.  8234,  Greenville,  So.  Car. 


Money 

Professor  Soddy  of  Oxford  University  in  England 
says:  'Money  is  the  Nothing,  you  get  for  Some- 
thing, before  you  can  get  Anything.' 

— From  The  Mystery  ot  Money. 
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OBSOLESCENCE 


In  the  search  for  physical  security  man  has  been  adept  in  developing 
his  mentality,  his  manual  dexterity  and  skill  in  devising  tools,  weapons 
and  machines  in  overcoming  environmental  hazards  and  obstacles. 


THE  American  Revolutionary  War  was  the  vio- 
lent reaction  of  the  proof  of  the  obsolescence 
of  kingships  and  feudalism.  Political  repre- 
sentative government  was  a  revolutionary  idea 
whose  time  had  come — then.  The  Civil  War  was 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  obsolescent  human 
slavery.  The  cause  was  lost.  World  Wars  I  and 
II  were  fought,  and  the  present  'police  actions'  are 
now  being  fought  for  the  preservation  of  those  'hu- 
man values,'  the  moral,  ethical,  and  spiritual  con- 
cepts that  have  been  obtained  from  7000  years  of 
human  toil.  These  concepts  must  remain  in  the 
environment  of  their  origin.  The  432  billion  k.w.h. 
of  electrical  production  has  made  human  toil  obso- 
lete on  this  Continent.  The  concept  of  human  toil 
has  never  been  endemic  to  this  Continent,  even  be- 
fore population  pressures  spilled  over  from  Europe. 
It  is  now  making  its  last  stand.  Political  represen- 
tative Government,  too,  is  now  obsolete. 

Pioneers  Wastage 

The  pioneers  who  settled  here  went  'through'  this 
Continent  and  its  natural  resources  like  a  hot  knife 
through  butter.  Millions  of  years  were  required  to 
evolve  the  plants  and  animals  that  finally  settled 
into  quagmires,  then  millions  of  years  more  to  con- 
vert the  substance  of  these  plants  and  animals  into 
coal  and  oil.  Upheavals  of  the  earth;  volcanic  erup- 
tions; millions  of  tons  of  ice  pressing  down,  crush- 
ing rocks  below  to  make  the  fertile  soil,  to  gouge 
and  cut  the  lakes,  finally  receding,  melting;  rush- 
ing water  cutting  into  the  earth  to  make  the  rivers, 
canyons,  gorges;  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  crack- 
ing, shrinking;  the  inner  molten  metals,  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  tin,  etc.,  seeping  through  the  cracks  to  cool 
and  remain  in  mountains  within  easy  access  of 
man's  inventive  genius,  brought  him  to  the  dawn 
of  a  civilization  that  could  be  worthy  of  the  name. 
That  we  do  NOT  have  here,  now.  What  we  Do 
have  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  human  beings  who 


indulge  in  every  brand  of  hypocrisy  and  chicanery 
to  maintain  an  obsolete  Price  System.  It  can  still 
be  said  of  them  as  of  the  pioneers  who  settled  in 
the  Appalachian  regions,  that  they  'keep  the  Sab- 
bath and  everything  else  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on.' 

The  pages  of  any  large  newspaper  are  carefully 
'orchestrated'  to  preserve  the  adolescent  and  obso- 
lescent concepts  of  the  free  and  easy  conguests  of 
the  'wide  open  spaces'  that  prevailed  in  the  settle- 
ment and  growth  of  this  Continent.  This  for  the 
'mature  mind;'  the  'funnies'  for  the  'kiddies'  reflect 
the  same  theme,  with  plenty  of  blood  and  gore  to 
appease  the  sadistic  hangover  of  our  witch-hunting 
ancestors. 

In  the  search  for  physical  security  man  has  been 
adept  in  developing  his  mentality,  his  manual  dex- 
terity and  skill  in  devising  tools,  weapons  and  ma- 
chines in  overcoming  environmental  hazards  and 
obstacles.  Obsolescent  tools  are  discarded  in  favor 
of  newer  innovations  without  too  great  an  upheaval 
or  resistance  once  the  profit  for  so  doing  is  evident. 
In  the  matter  of  discarding  obsolescent  concepts, 
the  obstinate  resistance  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  nothing  short  of  stupefying  and  slavish.  By 
constant  and  persistent  repetition,  these  obsolescent 
concepts  and  attitudes  of  scarcity  civilizations  are 
accepted  without  analysis.  From  childhood  on, 
through  educational  processes,  propagandizing  me- 
diums, actions  and  reactions  are  conditioned  into 
the  population  to  the  extent  that,  even  though  it 
may  and  does  mean  loss  of  life  itself,  they  are  de- 
fended without  question.  A  cursory  examination 
of  just  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  obsolescences 
will  point  up  the  fact. 

Obsolescent  Ideas 

Charity  drives.  Drives  for  cures  of  various  dis- 
eases: heart  disease,  cancer,  polio — the  list  grows 
by  leaps  and  bounds  every  year.     The  motivating 
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theme  behind  the  slogans  is  an  emotional  one,  a 
plea  to  care  for  one's  fellow  man.  The  private  mo- 
tives of  the  donors  can  tell  a  far  different  story, 
some  sincere,  some  not  so  sincere.  One  always 
gets  a  very  superior  feeling  from  giving  to  charity, 
so  long  as  one  is  not  the  recipient  of  it.  Herein  lies 
the  hypocrisy.  Medical  science  has  advanced  so 
far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  just  a  few  short  years 
ago,  that  a  compulsory  psysical  examination  twice 
yearly  would  practically  eliminate  a  host  of  dis- 
eases that  now  render  such  a  large  part  of  the 
population  unfit  through  sickness  and  disability. 
Many  other  diseases,  if  discovered  soon  enough 
and  at  their  source,  can  be  eliminated  in  a  matter 
of  months  or  even  weeks.  Adeguate  diets  and 
adeguate  housing  will  prevent  a  long  list  of  those 
disabling  diseases  that  are  seemingly  'incurable' 
under  the  Price  System.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  materials  to  build  hospital  facilities,  without  the 
necessity  of  'front  page'  crusading  for  institutional 
care  for  the  mentally  ill.  (After  all,  it  is  politically 
inexpedient  to  hospitalize  all  those  who  need  insti- 


tutional care,  by  any  administration;  the  opposition 
may  use  it  against  them  as  proof  of  the  ineptness 
of  their  tenure  in  office.) 

'Martyrdom.'  Technology  has  made  physical  se- 
curity for  everyone  on  this  Continent  inevitable.  No 
longer  are  crusades  necessary  by  labor  unions,  mi- 
nority groups  or  political  pressure  groups,  to  try  to 
uplift  any  other  group  out  of  slavery,  or  long  work- 
ing hours,  or  to  campaign  for  political  representa- 
tion of  some  other  minority  group.  Warehouses 
bulge  to  overflowing  with  product  that  cannot  be 
distributed  through  money  earned  by  wages  and 
salaries.  Electronics  has  ushered  in  automaticity. 
We  need  only  to  usher  in  a  government  by  func- 
tional ability.  Metrical  accounting  of  all  physical 
production  and  distribution  means  an  abundance, 
a  standard  of  living  unegualed  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. To  play  the  role  of  a  martyr  in  this  'techno- 
logical world'  is  like  trying  to  get  to  heaven  by  'set- 
ting your  tail  on  fire.' 

'Toleration  of  race,  color  and  creed.'  Political 
sucker  bait — an  anachronism.  When  we  can  feed, 
shelter  and  clothe,  administer  and  provide  adeguate 
medical  care  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
this  Continent,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
patronizing  'toleration'  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  every  American,  regardless  of  the  minority 
group  of  his  origin.  From  the  ranks  of  every  race, 
color,  and  creed  have  come  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  to  the  general  welfare  of  every 
individual  on  this  Continent;  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, technology  and  social  services.  Today,  the 
Price  System  demands  that  'toleration'  be  part  and 
parcel  of  our  political  set-up,  so  long  as  the  minor- 
ity group  that  is  the  recipient  does  nothing  in  the 
way  of  jeopardizing  the  position  or  the  interests  of 
the  donors  of  that  'toleration.'  Ruthlessness  replaces 
tolerance  of  any  creed  or  race  when  it  gets  in  the 
way  of  monetary  profit  under  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  the  Price  System. 

'Crime  does  not  pay.'    Is  somebody  kidding? 

The  physical,  technological  installations  on  this 
Continent  are  operated  and  maintained  by  technici- 
ans, engineers,  and  scientists  who  are  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  and  have  a  very  healthy  respect  for 
the  Laws  of  Thermodynamics — for  in  their  opera- 
tion you  are  allowed  only  one  error — the  last.  The 
TVA,  Boulder  Dam,  our  communications  systems, 
transportation  systems,  electrical  power  plants,  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  power  projects  that  will 
brook  no  interference.  Between  35,000  and  40,000 
people   lose   their  lives  every  year  in  automobile 
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accidents  alone,  because  of  their  disregard  for  the 
simple  basic  principle  that  two  physical  bodies  can- 
not occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
Brother,  that  is  a  crime!     And  no  reprieves! 

The  man-made  laws  of  what  constitutes  'crime' 
change  from  year  to  year,  and  from  income  bracket 
to  income  bracket,  and  in  the  circumvention  of 
them  anything  goes,  so  long  as  you  don't  get 
caught.  The  rash  of  screaming  headlines,  so  pre- 
valent today,  about  'corruption  in  high  places,' 
'bribery,'  'pay-offs,'  'tax  evasions,'  etc.,  has  always 
been  the  main  ingredient,  the  blackmailing  compo- 
nent, of  the  behavior  pattern  that  has  been  imposed 
by  the  Price  System.  The  astronomical  figures  in- 
volved merely  represent  the  heightening  fever  of 
the  attempt  to  maintain  the  Status  Quo,  in  the  face 
of  Social  Change.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  application  of  the  Laws  of  Thermodynamics  to 
the  means  whereby  we,  on  this  Continent,  live. 

For  the  first  time  in  man's  existence  there  is  pre- 
sented to  a  people  the  inexorable  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  collective  decision:  whether  they  shall  take 
the  next  forward  step  in  their  social  progression 
into  a  society  free  of  all  fear,  free  of  poverty,  free 
of  the  contradictions,  inconsistencies  and  frustra- 
tions that  have  plagued  them  in  all  the  centuries 
past.  This  opportunity  is  presenting  itself  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  only.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
the  array  of  technological  installations,  the  trained 
personnel,  and  the  natural  resources  to  bring  this 
about. 

At  no  time  has  the  imminence  been  so  apparent, 
the  urgency  so  great  to  make  that  decision,  as  now. 
The  yearly  devastation  of  floods,  dust  storms,  high- 
way slaughter,  suicides  and  homicides  is  but  the 
warning  signal  of  the  danger  of  delay. 

Which  shall  it  be?  Obsolescent  political  inter- 
ference, wars,  artificial  scarcities,  to  maintain  a 
system  of  disadvantage  that  can  only  mean  inse- 
curity— intensified,  for  every  one?  Or,  a  function- 
ally operated,  metrically  controlled,  Continental 
Civilization,  with  guaranteed  physical  security  for 
all?  This  is  the  Revolutionary  Idea  whose  time  has 
come — now. 

Technocracy  asks  you  to  investigate  its  blue- 
prints for  the  scientific  operation  of  this  Continent. 
Technocracy  offers,  and  asks  you  to  investigate,  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  whereby  your  decision 
can  be  made,  based  on  all  the  factual  data  avail- 
able. Technocracy  will  not  make  the  decision  for 
you.    That  you  will  have  to  do  for  yourself. 

—Stella  Key,  8141-15. 


Small  Press  Designed 

For  Big  Job 

ANEW  hydropress  invented  by  an  engineer  of 
an  airframe  company  is  small — saves  time — 
but  packs  a  mighty  punch. 

The  Wheelon  press  by  conventional  standards — 
about  1/10  the  size  of  the  usual  hydropress  found 
in  aircraft  factories — is  a  giant  for  work. 

It  operates  at  three  times  the  usual  working 
pressures  and  reduces  the  handwork  after  pressing 
by  about  half.  Producing  the  unit  for  the  aircraft 
industry  or  their  suppliers  is  simple  when  compar- 
ing it  to  the  conventional  hydropress.  It  uses  little 
steel  and  no  critical  materials.  There  is  no  set-up 
time  and  the  dies  are  literally  thrown  on  the  press 
bed.  There  are  no  moving  parts  except  the  bed.  It 
is  loaded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conventional 
presses  with  the  blank  placed  on  the  male  dies. 
There  is  one  drawback,  however.  Masonite  dies  or 
any  dies  of  soft  material  will  not  stand  up  on  high 
production  runs  in  the  new  high  pressure  hydro- 
press.  Aluminum  or  kirksite  dies  are  recom- 
mended and  for  the  anticipated  hot  working  of 
magnesium  and  titanium,  steel  dies  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  Wheelon  hydropress  requires  a  minimum 
of  floor  space  and  only  an  eight  foot  ceiling  height. 
The  only  foundation  necessary  is  used  to  bring  the 
press  to  working  height. 

—George  Kellogg,  R.D.  12247-3. 
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Hunger  &  Overpopulation 


Comments  on  'The  Geography  of  Hunger'  by  Josue  de  Castro. 


OVERPOPULATION  is  a  major  cause  of  human  mis- 
ery. Overpopulation  is  a  growing  threat  to  world 
peace  because  more  than  half  the  human  race  is  on 
or  beyond  the  edge  of  hunger,  restlesss  and  desperate. 

During  the  past  century  a  population  paradox  has  de- 
veloped: A  widespread  but  by  no  means  universal  decline 
in  the  birth  rate  has  been  accompanied  by  the  most  rapid 
multiplication  of  people  the  world  has  known.  This  is  be- 
cause modern  science  has  gained  almost  magical  power  to 
control  death  during  infancy  and  childhood.  Furthermore 
a  vast  speedup  in  transportation  and  communication  has 
reduced  but  not  eliminated  famine  in  more  than  one  over- 
populated  country.  In  spite  of  ever-increasing  control  of 
death,  birth  rates  in  many  countries  remain  high.  This  has 
resulted  in  veritable  explosions  in  numbers  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  is  technically  quite  possible  today  for  world  popula- 
tion to  double  in  numbers  in  30  years,  IF — and  this  is  a 
very  big  IF — food  can  be  provided  for  5  billion  people.  At 
the  present  time  world  food  production  is  increasing,  but 
at  nowhere  near  the  speed  with  which  people  are  multi- 
plying. While  much  can  be  done  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion, the  technical  difficulties  of  doubling  the  food  produc- 
tion are  tremendous. 

So  vast  are  the  ramifications  of  the  population  problem 
that  full  discussion  is  essential  to  understanding.  Under- 
standing must  precede  effective  action  if  the  balance  in 
numbers  and  resources  essential  to  human  welfare — even 
to  survival  of  modern  civilization — is  to  be  achieved.  Un- 
derstanding will  be  retarded  and  human  suffering  pro- 
longed if  people  are  misled  by  treatises  which  confuse 
cause  and  effect  and  substitute  wishful  thinking  for  fact. 
Such  treatises  by  ignoring  or  misstating  the  rather  simple 
dynamics  of  population  growth  lull  people  into  the  illusion 
that  some  vague  technological  miracle  will  provide  food 
for  the  world's  hungry  billions,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  facing  the  consequences  of  unbalanced  reproduc- 
tion.    Unfortunately,  too  many  of  us  want  to  be  lulled. 

Dr.  Josue  de  Castro's  recent  book,  'The  Geography  of 
Hunger'  is  such  a  treatise.  The  author  is  a  Brazilian  nu- 
tritionist. His  views  on  population  are  important  only  be- 
cause he  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 

Dr.  de  Castro's  thesis  that  HUNGER  INCREASES 
FERTILITY  is  very  questionable.  Only  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  competent  nutritionists  harbor  such  a  thesis.  Ex- 
perience with  laboratory  animals  affords  no  evidence  that 
starved  females  are  more  fecund  than  well  fed  females. 
Published  reports  on  the  effect  of  hunger  in  the  German 
concentration  camps  prove  conclusively  that  starvation  re- 
duces potency  and  fertility.  There  is  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  well  fed  populations  are  biologically  infertile.  The 
high  rate  of  fertility  in  pioneering  communities  enjoying 
an  abundant  and  varied  diet  is  well  established.  United 
States  birth  rates  have  risen  ever  since  the  1930's.  Re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics  show  that 
the  U.  S.  population  has  been  increasingly  better  fed  since 
the  depression  years. 

When  de  Castro  attempts  to  prove  that  HUNGER 
CAUSES  OVERPOPULATION  he  displays  profound 
ignorance  of  population  dynamics.  He  has  confused  re- 
productive capacity  with  growth  in  numbers.  Growth  of 
population  results  from  the  difference  between  the  birth 
rate  and  the  death  rate  and  both  these  are  variables.     It  is 


not  sufficient  to  explain  the  variations  in  either  alone.  It 
is  their  interaction  which  is  crucial. 

To  attempt  to  prove  his  thesis,  de  Castro  has  dug  up 
the  ghost  of  Dr.  Thomas  Doubleday*),  whose  quaint  theory 
of  a  century  ago  failed  to  outlive  its  versatile  author.  The 
absence  of  sustaining  facts  continue  to  keep  the  theory  in 
limbo.  However,  de  Castro  is  in  error  when  he  says  that 
Doubleday's  'great  general  law'  did  not  become  widely 
known.  His  book  went  through  several  editions.  Refer- 
ences to  it  can  be  found  in  books  by  competent  demog- 
raphers. The  reason  Doubleday  is  discredited  is  clearly 
stated  in  de  Castro's  own  word-:  'Since  Doubleday  could 
not  muster  enough  facts  to  prove  his  intuitive  assertion, 
his  whole  theory  was  forgotten.' 

De  Castro  ignores  basic  facts  of  agronomy  and  ecology 
as  well  as  demography.  He  minimizes  soil  erosion  as  a 
factor  in  the  battle  against  hunger.  He  says  that  'soil 
erosion  and  world  overpopulation  can  at  most  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  causing  hunger  in  future  epoch  but  never  in 
our  era.'  In  the  light  of  the  starvation  diet  in  El  Salva- 
dor, for  example,  this  is  a  cruel  denial  of  the  facts.  In  the 
continent  which  he  has  studied  most  intensively,  Latin 
America,  soil  erosion  is  rampant.  Millions  of  acres  of  the 
best  agricultural  land  have  been  torn  down  to  bed  rock. 

De  Castro  says  that  there  are  in  the  world  16  billion 
potentially  cultivatable  acres.  This  constitutes  about  half 
or  the  land  area  of  the  planet.  Most  authorities  estimate 
that  about  2l/2  billion  acres  are  now  being  cultivated.  It  is 
theoretically  possible  to  increase — possibly  double — t  h  i  s 
acreage  by  costly  techniques  and  heroic  efforts.  'But,'  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Boyd-Orr,  ex-director  of  FAO,  'the 
last  new  land  which  could  be  easily  brought  under  the 
plow  was  broken  during  World  War  I.  Though  some  old 
pastures  were  plowed  up  during  World  War  II,  practically 
no  land  which  had  not  been  previously  cultivated  was  added 
to  the  arable  land  of  the  world.  We  have  exploited  the 
last  of  the  world's  virgin  soil.' 

Space  does  not  permit  detailing  other  examples  of  de 
Castro's  ignorance  of  population  dynamics.  If  he  speaks 
only  for  himself  his  queer  whims  would  deserve  no  com- 
ment. His  book  carries  an  enthusiastic  foreward  by  Sir 
John  Boyd-Orr,  and  the  publisher's  advertising  implies  at 
least  quasi-official  support  of  FAO. 

It  was  the  universal  desire  to  do  something  about  hun- 
ger which  first  brought  FAO  into  existence.  De  Castro  is 
not  alone  in  this  war  on  hunger.  Rather  he  is  in  the  ranks 
of  a  growing  army  of  people  in  many  lands  who  are  work- 
ing toward  that  end.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  self- 
righteous  attitude  leads  him  to  attribute  evil  and  sinister 
motives  to  others,  especially  to  those  who  call  attention  to 
the  demographic  factor  of  the  fights  for  adequate  subsist- 
ence. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


*)  Thomas  Doubleday  (1790-1870)  was  a  poet,  drama- 
tist and  minor  politician.  He  divined  his  'Natural 
Law  of  Population'  as  an  answer  to  Malthus.  In  his 
own  words,  this  is  its  essence:  'whenever  a  species 
or  genus  is  endangered,  a  corresponding  effort  is  in- 
variably made  by  nature  for  its  preservation  and  con- 
tinuance, by  an  increase  of  fecundity  or  fertility,  and 
that  this  especially  takes  place  whenever  such  danger 
arises  from  a  dimunition  of  proper  nourishment.' 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Efficient  Truck  Terminal 


FASTER  truck  schedules,  reduced  freight  han- 
dling time,  lower  loss  and  damage  claims; 
these  are  among  the  advantages  that  Consoli- 
dated Freightways,  Inc.,  is  achieving  at  its  mechan- 
ized truck  freight  transfer  terminals  through  the  use 
of  endless  power-propelled  overhead  trolley  or 
under-the-floor  truck  conveyor  systems. 

Consolidated  has  in  service  a  716-ft.  long  Link- 
Belt  endless  truck  tow  conveyor  system  of  under-the- 
floor  type  at  its  modern  terminal  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  overall  plan  of  operation  is  the  same  at  all 
terminals.  Pick-up  and  delivery  truck  bays  are  lo- 
cated at  one  side  of  the  building,  and  the  long-haul 
truck  bays  are  located  at  the  other  side. 

Incoming  freight  from  local  sources  for  over-the- 
road  delivery  to  distant  destinations  is  unloaded 
from  pick-up  trucks  to  four-wheel  rubber  tired  plat- 
form carts. 

After  chalking  the  necessary  identification  code 
number  on  a  small  blackboard  attached  to  front  of 
cart,  a  drop  pin  on  cart  is  released  through  a  nar- 
row slot  in  floor  to  engage  the  cart  with  pusher  trol- 
ley of  continuously  moving  conveyor  chain,  which 


then  tows  it  along  a  rectangular  course  302-ft.  long 
by  50-ft.  wide. 

Freight  handlers  at  the  various  bays  remove 
cargo  from  carts  at  a  point  opposite  the  correct 
highway  truck  or,  if  the  whole  cartload  is  destined 
for  one  place,  the  cart's  drop  is  raised  to  disengage 
the  cart  so  it  can  be  parked,  ready  for  transfer  of 
its  cargo  to  delivery  truck. 

Platform  carts,  holding  freight  that  must  be  held 
until  arrival  of  outbound  truck  at  dock,  are  parked 
in  the  rectangular  'island'  within  the  path  of  the 
conveyor  line,  or  at  other  convenient  locations. 

Incoming  freight  from  highway  trucks  is  handled 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  distribution  to  bays  where 
the  proper  local  delivery  trucks  are  located. 

The  conveyor  line  is  unseen,  out  of  the  way,  with 
but  a  narrow  slot  between  steel  cover  plates  to  bear 
evidence  that  there  is  a  smooth-rolling  conveyor 
operating  in  a  shallow  steel  tunnel  underneath  the 
concrete  floor  of  the  terminal. 

The  conveyor  consists  of  an  endless  power- 
propelled  strand  of  drop-forged  Rivetless  steel  chain 
suspended  from  ball-bearing  trolleys  riding  on 
channel  steel  tracks  within  the  steel-lined  trench, 
as  indicated  in  the  line  diagram. 
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Illustrates  principle  of  operation  of  Link- 
Belt  under-the-floor  truck  tow  trolley  con- 
veyor. 

There  are  pusher  trolleys  at  10-ft.  intervals  and 
idlers  at  intermediate  distances  of  3Va  ft.  Conveyor 
line  is  operated  from  a  7V2-h.p.  electric  motor  at 
variable  speed  through  a  short  chain-and-dog 
booster  conveyor  drive  engaging  the  line  at  a  point 
near  one  of  its  four  90-degree  turns.  Speed  of  oper- 
ation can  be  regulated  over  a  range  of  80  to  250 
ft.  per  minute  but  the  normal  rate  of  movement  is 
160  ft.  per  minute.  Up  to  71  platform  carts,  loaded 
to  1,000-lb.  capacity,  can  be  moved  at  one  time. 

The  dock's  eguipment  includes  a  total  of  250  of 
the  four-wheel  rubber  tired  flat  carts,  measuring 
3-ft.  wide  by  4-ft.  long,  and  50  two  wheel  trailer 
carts  measuring  3-ft.  wide  by  3V2-ft.  long.  These 
trailer  carts  are  readily  attached  to  the  four-wheel 
carts,  for  use  when  long  packages  or  objects  must 
be  hauled.— From  'Link-Belt  News,'  April,  1952. 

The  Fight  Is  On 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
are  on  one  side — on  the  side  of  social  progress  and 
of  the  future.  On  the  other  side  is  business  enter- 
prise, party  politics,  and  ecclesiasticism  (for  the  mo- 
ment)— on  the  side  of  social  reactionism  and  the 
moribund  past.  This  is  not  a  war  between  men,  al- 
though the  Black  Knights  of  Illusion  would  like  to 
make  it  so.  Science  and  Technocracy  need  not 
adopt  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  foe,  for  he  is 
too  adept  and  too  well  experienced  in  the  art  of  hu- 
man slaughter,  mass  suppression,  torture,  and  hu- 
man degradation.  He  is  well  acclimated  to  wars 
waged  with  men  and  weapons.  There  is  a  much 
more  potent  and  unconguerable  strategy  than  that. 
It  is  the  strategy  of  helping  the  enemy  to  commit 
suicide. 
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For  example,  American  business  is  riddled  with 
a  Fifth  Column  of  technological  annihilators,  who 
are  helping  business  to  destroy  itself  and  with  it 
the  whole  Price  System  under  which  it  has  validity. 
As  business  employs  more  science  and  technology 
in  its  fanatical  greed  for  more  profits,  it  is  cutting 
its  own  throat  and  undermining  the  Price  System. 
Scientists  would  be  foolish  to  take  direct  action 
against  the  enemies  of  science  when  they  can  'join 
the  party'  and  work  from  within.  Technocracy,  in 
its  revolutionary  advance  on  this  Continent,  will  not 
call  upon  its  Members  to  use  the  weapons  of  the 
Price  System;  Technocracy  will  not  call  upon  its 
Members  to  use  either  bullets  or  ballots. 

Technocrats  can  watch  with  satisfaction  and  ap- 
plaud with  enthusiasm  each  time  a  new  piece  of 
technological  equipment  is  installed  by  business 
enterprise.  There  is  no  victory  so  satisfying  as  the 
victory  won  by  inducing  t  h  e  enemy  to  destroy 
himself. 

— Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ. 

OUTLOOK 

TECHNOCRATS  have  often  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing a  pessimistic  outlook  on  life.  Our  repeated 
warnings  of  impending  chaos  if  the  Price  System  is 
not  abandoned  have  led  quite  a  few  people  to  think 
of  us  in  the  same  class  as  religious  fanatics  and 
others  who  are  always  preaching  doom  and  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Now  people  are  not  so  sure.  A  casual  conversa- 
tion will  often  show  that  a  lot  of  people  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  more  than  a  little  uneasy  about  things 
in  general.  News  magazines  predict 
great  things  when  defense  spending  gets  underway, 
and  then  in  the  next  column  mention  that  taxes  are 
about  as  high  as  they  can  get  and  that  with  the 
election  coming  up  in  the  U.  S.  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future.  Business  men  have  held 
conventions  where  they  all  agreed  to  uphold  the 
free  enterprise  system  'till  death  do  us  part,'  and 
then  mentioned  in  private  conversation  that  they 
thought  prices  were  a  little  high  because  people 
don't  seem  to  be  spending  as  much  and  they  hated 
to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  prices  started 
dropping. 

The  Korean  effort  has  dragged  on  and  on  until 
it  ceases  to  interest  most  people  any  more,  and  the 
slogans  of  yesterday  about  'gallant  United  Nations 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Professional  Hysteriasis 


Literally  'hysteriasis'  means  a  morbid  condition  of  the  womb.  Since 
the  ancients  considered  that  the  emotions  were  centered  in  different 
organs  of  the  body,  and  that  the  womb  was  the  organ  in  which  the 
emotion  of  hysteria  was  centered,  its  applied  meaning  would  be  a 
morbid  condition  of  hysteria. 


MD  Discovers  Patient,  80,  is  Red,  Drops  Him 

THE  New  York  Medical  Society  said  yesterday  it 
will  investigate  'after  the  summer  recess'  the 
complaint  of  an  80-year-old  retired  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, who  lost  one  eye  and  is  gradually  losing 
the  sight  of  the  other,  that  an  eminent  eye  surgeon 
has  refused  to  continue  treating  him  because  he 
doesn't  like  his  politics.  The  clergyman  is  the  Rev. 
Eliot  White,  of  10  Monroe  St.,  who  from  1918  to  1931 
was  assistant  minister  of  Grace  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  802  Broadway.  The  physician  is  Dr. 
Henry  Templeton  Smith,  who  has  offices  at  115  E. 
61st  St.  and  is  head  of  the  eye  service  at  St.  Lukes 
Hospital,  an  Episcopal  institution. 

He  confirmed  to  this  reporter  yesterday  that  he 
had  attended  the  minister  at  regular  intervals  from 
January  1951,  when  he  removed  his  left  eye,  until 
last  May  6,  when  he  declined  to  continue  treatment 
after  learning  from  a  newspaper  story  that  Rev. 
White  had  participated  in  the  May  Day  parade. 

On  May  6,  the  Rev.  White,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  went  to  the  physician's  office  to  seek  advice 
about  the  rapidly  failing  vision  of  his  right  eye.  The 
doctor  substantially  confirmed  the  patient's  story  of 
what  took  place  during  the  visit.  According  to  Dr. 
Smith,  he  said  as  the  minister  entered  his  office: 
'I  see  your  vision  has  improved.' 

'It  has  not  improved  at  all,'  he  guoted  the  Rev. 
White  as  answering.  'As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't 
see  anything.' 

'Well,  it  is  so  much  better  that  you  can  walk 
down  Sixth  Avenue  at  the  head  of  a  parade,'  the 
physician  guoted  himself  as  retorting. 

After  discussing  politics  a  few  moments  (the  Rev. 
White  described  Dr.  Smith's  remarks  as  'political 
diatribe')  the  physician  said  he  told  the  patient: 
'Since  you  and  your  mentor,  Joe  Stalin,  admit  you 
have  the  greatest  scientists  in  the  world,  I  advise 
you  to  get  one  of  Stalin's  ophthalmologists  to  look 
after  you.' 


The  doctor,  who  had  treated  the  Rev.  White  with- 
out fee,  said  that  had  he  known  his  patient  was  a 
communist  he  would  not  have  waived  payment,  be- 
cause 'if  any  of  those  people  need  money  they  can 
always  get  it.'  He  added  that  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
which  maintains  a  free  service  for  Episcopalian  cler- 
gymen and  where  he  operated  upon  the  Rev.  White 
in  January,  19151,  was  under  no  obligation  to  give 
him  such  service  because  'he  is  not  an  Episcopa- 
lian clergyman  at  all.  He  is  an  ex-clergyman.  He 
is  not  even  retired.  He  was  kicked  out.'  (The  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  National  Council,  281  Fourth  Ave., 
said  that  the  Rev.  White  retired  from  Grace  Church 
in  1931  and  is  still  in  good  standing.) 

Dr.  Smith  said  that  if  he  hadn't  found  that  the 
Rev.  White  was  'all  tied  up  with  the  Communist 
Party,'  he  might  have  operated  upon  him  during 
the  week  of  May  6,  but  after  he  learned  of  his  poli- 
tical connections,  he  felt  he  had  no  further  obliga- 
tion to  the  patient.  .  .  .  Dr.  Smith  confirmed  that  he 
told  the  Rev.  White:  'When  a  bird  looks  like  a 
duck,  g  u  a  c  k  s  like  a  duck,  and  associates  with 
ducks,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  he  is  a 
duck  himself.'  That  is  why,  he  explained,  he  could 
not  afford  to  have  a  communist  as  a  patient. 

T  cannot  allow  anyone  to  think  because  of  my 
associations,  professional  or  otherwise,  that  I  am  a 
communist,'  he  said.  He  did  not  think,  he  said  in 
response  to  a  guestion,  that  he  had  violated  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  in  refusing  to  treat  the  Rev.  White. 
'Why  should  I  lay  myself  liable  to  suspicion?'  he 
insisted.  .  .  . 

'Just  as  soon  as  the  Rev.  White  left  my  office  that 
day,'  the  doctor  said,  T  laid  the  whole  thing  before 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.'  Why?  'Because  if  they 
haven't  already  got  a  file  on  the  Rev.  White,  then 
♦hey  should  know  all  about  him.' 

— Reported  by  Marvel  Cooke  in 
The  Daily  Compass,  June  12,  1952. 
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HEAD  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  TURNS 
PROPAGANDIST  FOR  STATUS  QUO 

One  highlight  of  the  Centennial  of  Engineering 
is  the  tireless  exertion  of  Carlton  Springer  Proctor 
to  make  it  have  real  impact  on  the  pattern  of 
thought  in  this  country.  As  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  has  been  travel- 
ing continuously  .  .  .  (on  a  propaganda  speaking 
tour  in  behalf  of  private  corporate  enterprise,  weak 
government,  and  'moral  values').  He  has  carried 
one  principal  message:  Engineers  must  pick  up  a 
standard  and  carry  it  high  in  the  fight  against  en- 
croaching statism. 

He  points  out  that  the  Centennial  observance  this 
September  in  Chicago  will  serve  to  impress  on  the 
people  of  the  country  that  'national  progress  has 
resulted  from  cooperation  and  integrated  efforts  of 
the  engineer,  management  risk  capital,  and  skilled 
workmen  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  competition — 
where  opportunities  for  profit,  coupled  with  a 
chance  of  loss,  permit  fair  opportunity.'  But  engi- 
neers have  only  half  the  job  they  should  be  doing, 
he  says.  In  perfecting  labor-saving  devices,  mech- 
anization for  rapidly  increasing  living  standards, 
the  facilities  for  mass  entertainment  and  travel,  we 
have  largely  ignored  our  responsibilities  for  the  so- 
cial impacts,  the  economic  repercussions  and  the 
cultural  implementations  of  our  work. 

Maximum  Return  for  Minimum  Effort 

'To  every  engineer  trained  in  the  mental  habit 
of  direct  analysis,  it  must  be  crystal  clear  that  we 
are  challenged  by  a  world-wide  politico-economic 
philosophy  that  is  based  on  the  vacuous  soul- 
destroying  promise  of  maximum  return  for  mini- 
mum effort.'  (What  other  excuse  does  engineering 
have  for  being,  we  may  ask?)  'Such  a  philosophy, 
preaching  indolence,  the  socialized  usurpation  of 
private  enterprise  by  the  super-state,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  individual  freedoms,  leads  to,  and  encour- 
ages the  loss  of  respect  for  creative  effort  and  in- 
ventive intelligence.' 

Engineers  can  no  longer  hide  behind  their  slide 
rules,  he  says.  Theirs  may  well  be  the  only  lead- 
ership in  which  there  is  today  sufficient  public  con- 
fidence to  guide  men's  mind  back  to  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  hard  work,  the  decency  of  public  trust,  and 
the  religious  principles  on  which  the  country  was 
founded  by  our  great  forefathers.  'Herein  lies  the 
other  half  of  our  job,  so  long  and  so  tragically  neg- 
lected. ...  To  accomplish  this  job  we  need  to  em- 
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ploy  to  the  full  the  teamwork  that  is  inherent  to  our 
organization  and  the  full  force  of  our  influence.' 
Then  we  will  be  worthy  of  our  heritage  of  one  hun- 
dred years  of  engineering  progress.  Then  our  cen- 
tennial celebration  will  more  clearly  show  to  mil- 
lions that  continued  progress  demands  as  a  pre- 
requisite the  conservation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  reinvigoration  of  our  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  destiny  in  the  eternal  plan. 

— Engineering  News  Record,  June  12,  1952. 
*         *         * 

(Thus,  termites  in  the  engineering  societies  are 
attempting  to  subvert  the  revolutionary  tradition  of 
the  engineers  and  organize  a  reactionary  counter- 
revolution in  support  of  the  ancient  order  of  things. 
The  doctrine  of  seeking  the  minimum  of  gain 
through  a  maximum  of  effort  and  hard  work  is 
treason  to  the  whole  tradition  of  engineering.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  engineering  societies  cleaned 
their  ranks  of  subversives  and  termites!) 


MOVIES  INFECTED  WITH  WINCHELLITIS 
A  Review  of  'Red  Planet  Mars' 

'Red  Planet  Mars,'  an  independent  production 
which  opened  at  the  Criterion  Saturday,  is  a  miser- 
able but  frightening  movie.  It  is  absurd,  low- 
mentality  'science-fiction,'  all  fiction  and  no  science. 
As  a  cinematic  work  it  should  be  dismissed  in  one 
paragraph. 

But  this  wretched  little  piece  of  tripe,  behind  an 
air  of  simpering  piety,  tells  with  horrifying  casual- 
ness  of  such  monstrous  and  callous  brutality  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians — all  not  in  the  slightest  related 
to  any  known  facts — as  would  make  the  mass- 
murdering  Nazis  look  like  Boy  Scouts.  This  film,  in  its 
primitive,  but  horribly  dangerous  way,  reduces  all 
the  world's  great  conflicts  and  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  people  to  one  question:  the  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  Christ. 

In  the  name  and  under  the  guise  of  religion,  this 
film  is  as  bigoted,  warped  and  war-inciting  as  they 
come.  It  prattles  glibly  and  smugly  about  'spirit- 
ual' values,  while  it  has  a  U.  S.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense declaring  solemnly:  "I  don't  want  war,  but 
Moscow,  Leningrad — every  nerve  center  in  the 
Soviet  Union — must  be  wiped  out.'  Spiritual  values, 
indeed! 

In  'Red  Planet  Mars,'  Russian  soldiers  are  seen 
machine-gunning  peasants  in  an  open  field  because 
the  peasants  are  worshipping  the  cross.     Another 
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scene  shows  the  Russian  premier  smiling  as  his 
troops  machine-gun  hymn-singing  Russians  outside 
his  window.  'That  will  silence  their  hymns,'  he 
says,  still  smiling.  There  are  many  other  lesser 
horrors  here,  and  everything  is  packaged  in  a  be- 
nign cloak  of  religion. 

When,  after  a  spiritual  message  is  received  from 
Mars,  a  religious  revival  takes  place  in  the  world, 
a  high  Russian  officer  is  seen  saying  glibly:  "We 
fostered  a  famine  30  years  ago,  let  us  foster  one 
now.  Let  20  or  30  million  die  and  we'll  see  how 
long  this  religious  revival  lasts.'  The  Nazis  never 
distorted  history  in  a  more  brutally  casual  way  than 
does  this  film.  The  message  from  Mars  which 
urges  adherence  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
causes  a  revolt  in  Russia  which  overthrows  the  So- 
viet government — something  which  this  reviewer 
never  knew  was  called  for  in  the  Sermon.  All  over 
the  world  everyone  is  seen  going  regularly  to 
church,  which  indicates,  apparently,  a  reformed 
and  purified  world. 

The  kind  of  religion  sold  in  this  film  we  want  no 
part  of.  Behind  its  pious  pretense  is  a  close  kinship 
with  flaming  cross  and  with  the  ultra-holy  ultra- 
bloody  Crusades.  It  would  be  easy,  but  wrong,  to 
dismiss  this  film  as  inept  and  unimportant  (in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  American  mind).  To  this 
reviewer,  the  frightening  thing  is  that  such  a  script 
should  actually  have  reached  the  screen  and  come 
to  a  large  New  York  theater,  among  others.  Have 
we  gone  THAT  far  down  the  road  to  distortion,  de- 
lusion, and  destruction? 

— Fred  Rayfield  in  N.  Y.  Daily  Compass. 


PHONY  PROSPERITY 


AN  ARTICLE  in  the  Everett  Daily  Herald  some 
months  ago  quoted  Representative  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  in  his  campaign  for  re-election:  T  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  tell  me  who  in  Washington  State 
is  worse  off  now  than  he  was  in  1932.'  The  news 
Item  then  went  on  in  direct  and  indirect  quotations 
to  give  the  views  of  the  Congressman  about  the 
State  of  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this  state.  He 
'cited  a  record  of  growth  and  progress  since  1932.' 
Bank  deposits  had  gained  528  per  cent;  the  number 
of  manufacturing  plants  had  increased  from  2307 
in  1932  to  3410  in  1947.     The  manufacturing  payroll 


had  increased  from  $62  million  then  to  $354  million 
today — nearly  six  times  as  great.  'The  income  of 
all  our  citizens  in  this  state  has  risen  from  about 
$598  million  in  1932  to  $3,578,000,000  in  1948.' 

The  record  of  Congressman  Jackson's  'growth 
and  progress'  appears  to  be  based  on  'facts'  ob- 
tained by  measuring  with  a  rubber  yardstick — the 
United  States  dollar.  Yes,  the  state's  payroll  is 
greater  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  the  Congressman 
neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  state's  population  due  to  nat- 
ural and  migratory  causes.  The  payroll  is  there- 
fore spread  over  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and 
the  dollar  the  consumer  gets  today  will  buy  far 
less  than  it  would  have  bought  in  1932.  Even  so, 
the  Congressman  may  be  correct  in  inferring  that 
the  average  income  in  real  goods  is  as  high  or 
higher  than  in  1932. 

The  average  income  now,  in  real  goods  and  serv- 
ices, should  be  greater  because  of  more  advanced 
processes  and  higher  load  factor.  Remember  the 
idle  factories  and  men  back  in  1932.  That  should 
have  caused  a  high  cost  per  unit  compared  with  full- 
load  production.  There  is  currently,  and  has  been 
since  World  War  I,  a  marked  lack  of  quality  in 
goods  available  to  the  consumer. 

Congressman  Jackson  was  successful  in  getting 
himself  reelected,  so  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  vot- 
ers believe  they  are  better  off  today  than  in  1932. 
If  we  are  better  off  today,  it  is  due  to  technological 
progress  and  not  to  the  efforts  of  politicians  or  busi- 
nessmen. But  with  our  greater  productive  capacity 
has  come  the  curse  of  instability,  so  that  we  are 
less  secure  than  in  the  former  period.  Our  national 
debt,  total  and  per  capita,  is  far  greater.  Our  natural 
resources  have  been  depleted  by  another  world  war 
and  the  Korean  'police  action,'  and  other  minor  con- 
flicts here  and  there,  and  by  largess  abroad  given 
with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  promoting  world  trade 
in  our  goods  and  further  shoring  up  the  walls 
against  a  rival  economy. 

How  much  of  the  vaunted  prosperity  is  due  to 
war  and  defense  spending  and  to  deficit  spending? 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  it  appears  to  be  a  pretty 
shaky  and  phony  prosperity.  Now,  with  the  earth 
beneath  our  feet  threatening  momentarily  to  be 
melted  under  a  searing  atomic  explosion,  and  with 
the  hot  breath  of  World  War  III  on  our  necks  and 
some  twenty  years  closer,  who  can  seriously  say 
that  we  are  better  off  today  than  in  1932?  And  we 
are  not  forgetting  the  great  depression. 

—Roger  N.  Evans,  12247-1. 
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Hunger  & 

Overpopulation 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

Up  to  now  the  world  is  losing  its  battle  for  food.  Re- 
port of  the  Director-General,  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganizatin  of  the  United  Nations  published  October  1951 
states:  'Before  the  war  there  was  enough  food  to  provide 
each  man  woman  and  child  with  about  2380  calories  of  en- 
ergy a  day.  Now  there  is  enough  to  provide  only  2260.' 
World  hunger  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  multi-pronged  at- 
tack on  all  facets  of  the  problem  with  all  available  forces 
working  together.  Human  reproduction  is  fully  as  rele- 
vant to  a  solution  as  is  food  production.  If  it  is  the  policy 
of  FAO  to  ignore  human  reproduction  some  pertinent  ques- 
ting arise:  Can  the  battle  against  hunger  be  won  by  a 
policy  which  sabotages  allies  who  are  attacking  on  the 
population  front?  Can  the  taxpayers  of  the  world  who 
support  the  United  Nations  be  asked  to  continue  to  sup- 
port a  program  doomed  to  failure?  These  are  questions 
of  policy  which  deserve  the  earnest  consideration  of  every 
citizen. 

— Robert  C.  Cook,  Acting  Director 
Population   Reference  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  finajicial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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This  picture  shows  the  size  of  the  Hypersorber  as  it 
is  being  erected.  (Photo-Courtesy  of  Dow  Chemical 
Company.) 


Hypersorber 


Believed  to  be  the  largest  single  drum  ever 
erected  in  one  piece,  a  207-foot  Hypersorber  weigh- 
ing about  300  tons  has  been  raised  at  Midland, 
Michigan.  The  purpose  of  the  Hypersorber  is  to 
separate  light  hydrocarbon  gases.  It  is  the  largest 
tower  of  its  type  anywhere,  its  diameter  including 
bustle  measuring  12  feet.  A  pair  of  190-foot  'stiff 
legs'  were  used  during  the  erection,  being  among 
the  largest  known  in  the  world.  The  erection  of  the 
drum  is  another  example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
science  is  applied  to  the  job  at  hand. 

OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
defense  of  freedom  from  aggression'  have  fallen 
flat  lately.  Even  the  Middle  East  has  settled  down 
to  sporadic  fighting,  and  it  seems  that  some  more 
disturbing  'incident'  will  have  to  be  provoked  be- 
fore the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  can  be  per- 
suaded to  forego  their  butter  for  more  guns. 

With  so  many  people  asking  guestions  again, 
Technocracy  is  getting  increasing  opportunities  to 
provide  the  answers.     Today  it  is  the  Technocrats 


who  can  be  optimistic  about  the  future  in  the  face 
of  the  pessimism  of  political  and  business  leaders. 
To  Technocrats  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the 
way  out  of  these  present  dilemmas.  They  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  resolve  today's  conflicts  and 
build  for  ourselves  on  this  Continent  a  civilization 
that  we  can  be  proud  of.  It  is  ironic  that  now  we 
can  go  to  those  same  people  who  accused  us  of 
being  'crepe  hangers'  and  reassure  them  that  war 
is  not  inevitable,  we  don't  need  to  have  a  depres- 
sion, inflation  can  be  licked  and  our  standard  of 
living  doesn't  have  to  be  lowered  for  generations 
to  provide  arms  for  a  war  we  claim  we  are  trying 
to  prevent.  We  don't  have  to  have  high  taxes  or 
mink  coat  scandals  or  spy  scares. 
We  can  have  The  Technate! 

—A.  M.  Olson,  10652-1. 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  FREEDOM 

PRICE  SYSTEM  FREEDOM.  Freedom  to  watch  abundance  de- 
stroyed at  your  expense  so  that  you  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  resulting  scarcity;  freedom  to  vote  for  politicians  who  will 
double-cross  you  and  sell  you  out  at  the  first  opportunity;  freedom 
to  obtain  a  mediocre  and  stifled  education  if  you  have  the  price  and 
don't  have  any  ideas;  freedom  to  be  kept  from  dying  after  you  be- 
come desperately  sick  if  you  can  pay  an  exorbitant  price;  freedom 
to  have  an  income  if  you  can  find  someone  to  hire  you,  or  freedom 
to  go  on  subsistence  relief;  freedom  to  'serve'  your  country  in  a  big- 
>ger  and  better  war  than  the  last  one. 

TECHNOCRATIC  FREEDOM:  Freedom  to  consume  abun- 
dance without  price;  freedom  to  vote  for  goods  and  services  of  your 
own  choosing;  freedom  to  obtain  the  best  in  education  and  health 
care  without  cost  to  you;  freedom  to  receive  a  high  income  as  a 
function  of  citizenship;  freedom  from  human  toil;  freedom  of  max- 
imum security  from  outside  aggressors  and  internal  bullies  and  ma- 
niacs; freedom  from  competitive  enterprise  and  taxes;  freedom  of 
government  by  skill. 

FOR  WHICH  KIND  OF  FREEDOM  DO  YOU  VOTE  ? 


S«c.   1,  R.  D.  9749 
TECHNOCRACY    INC. 

P.  a  Be*  9i8  Winnipeg  Canada. 
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TOWARD  FUNCTIONALITY 


HUMAN  Society  over  most  of  the  earth  today- 
is  desperately,  mortally  ill.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  a  multitude  of  facts,  among  which 
are  the  Korean  War,  the  wasteage  of  natural  re- 
sources without  human  benefit,  destruction  of  food 
in  some  areas,  and  the  near  explosive  growth  of 
population. 

In  any  organism,  illness  and  disease  inevitably 
result  when  one  or  more  of  the  factors  in  the  sym- 
phony of  functional  harmony  are  replaced  by  the 
discord  of  malfunction.  Failure  of  the  heart,  in  any 
animal,  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  leads  to  a 
pathological  state  which  often  culminates  in  the 
death  of  the  animal  within  a  few  seconds  of  time. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  excellent  examples. 

With  the  advent  of  power  human  society  has  be- 
come an  organism.  Power  is  the  rate  of  doing 
work.  With  the  development  of  coal,  oil  and  other 
forms  of  non-human  energy  men  were  more  inter- 
dependent. Now  the  enormous  use  of  all  forms  of 
energy  (non-human)  in  industry  and  manufacturing 
welds  society  into  an  organism.  The  continuance 
of  any  major  industry  is  necessary  if  the  whole  of 
society  in  a  given  area  is  to  function.  Society  on 
the  North  American  Continent  is  an  organism  which 
is  extremely  vulnerable,  highly  integrated,  and  is 
now  being  ravaged  by  a  mortal  malady. 

Distributionitus 

The  scientific  designation  of  human  society's  ill- 
ness here  in  America  is  Congenital  Distributionitus, 
commonly  known  as  breakdown  of  the  distribution 
system.  It  can  be  closely  compared  to  hardening 
of  the  arteries  in  a  human  body. 

It  is  our  custom,  when  dealing  with  serious  ill- 
ness of  the  human  body,  to  place  the  patient  in  the 
care  of  a  medical  technician  whose  competency 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
voo-doo  specialists  or  a  witch  doctor,  provided  it  is 
desirable  that  the  patient  live. 

Admittedly,  most  of  us  want  our  patient.  North 
American  Society,  to  recover,  since  our  own  lives 
depend  upon  it.     But  convalescence  will  not  begin 


until  we  place  the  patient  in  the  care  of  technicians 
whose  competency  has  been  demonstrated,  and  dis- 
miss as  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  the  witch  doc- 
tors whose  demonstrated  incompetence  has  brought 
on  our  present  mortal  illness. 

When  you  go  to  the  polls  this  fall  to  vote  for  the 
'best'  man,  what  do  you  know  about  his  capabili- 
ties for  his  position  in  politics?  What  do  you  know 
about  the  reguirements  of  the  position  he  desires? 
Since  there  is  no  coherent  picture  given  to  the  voter 
on  capabilities  or  past  record  of  performance  on 
any  of  the  candidates,  the  voter  goes  blindly  to  the 
polls  and  pulls  down  a  lever  or  marks  the  sign  of 
the  illiterate  after  his  choice.  The  reguirements  of 
the  person  seeking  a  position  are  seldom  even  men- 
tioned. Is  it  any  wonder  that  society  is  mortally 
ill? 

America  can  achieve  her  destiny  of  abundance 
for  all,  and  escape  death  and  oblivion,  only  by  the 
installation  of  Technocracy's  Social  Design,  which 
specifies  that  our  scientists,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing our  physical  operations,  and  freed  from  any 
threat  of  the  interference  and  rigor  mortis  that  is 
politics. 

— R.  L.  Fulton,  12247-3. 


COVER  PICTURE 
BOEING  B-52  STRATOFORTRESS 

Two  models  of  this  eight-engine  heavy  jet 
bomber — the  experimental  XB-52  and  the  service 
test  YB-52 — have  been  completed  at  Boeing's  Se- 
attle plant.  The  company  also  is  tooling  for  an 
undisclosed  production  quantity  of  B-52A's.  The 
XB-52  was  the  first  to  be  ground  and  taxi  tested, 
after  which  it  was  returned  to  the  factory  for  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment  and  the  YB-52 
rolled  out.  The  B-52  is  similar  to,  but  larger  than 
the  Boeing  B-47  Stratojet.  It  is  powered  by 
eight  Pratt  &  Whitney  J-57  turbo-jet  (10,000 
pound  thrust  class)  engines,  has  a  wing  span  of 
185  feet,  a  length  of  153  feet  and  a  tail  height  of 
48  feet. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  Boeing  Airplane  Company. 
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THE  LIGHTS  MUST  SHINE 


IN  THE  beginning  there  was  chaos  and  dark- 
ness, so  we  are  told  authoritatively.  Now, 
however,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  sem- 
blance of  order  and  light  in  the  world.  Man  him- 
self is  a  product  of  the  evolution  of  order  and 
light,  and  in  his  forward  progress,  he  became  a 
potent  factor  in  the  creation  of  more  order  and 
light  in  his  own  environment.  But  continuation 
of  this  progress  is  not  assured,  and  there  is  no 
cosmic  guarantee  that  it  shall  endure.  It  is  as 
uncertain  and  as  ephemeral  as  the  whims  of 
earth's  humanity.  However,  the  probabilities  fa- 
vor its  continuation  and  its  extension,  for  the  net 
pressures  within  the  human  mass  motions  are  in 
that  direction,  given  anywhere  near  a  suitable 
set  of  conditions  in  which  to  operate. 

In  the  mass  motions  of  nature  and  of  man, 
there  is  also  a  tendency  toward  chaos,  a  disinte- 
gration and  dissipation  of  the  order  and  light 
which  have  been  resolved  by  natural  forces  out 
of  a  haphazard  conglomeration  of  matter,  en- 
ergy, space,  and  time.  For  man,  the  highest  type 
of  vigilance  is  reguired  to  prevent  his  backslid- 
ing down  to  a  much  lower  level  of  circumstances 
or  even  into  complete  chaos.  Without  vigilance 
and  care,  man's  structures  would  disintegrate 
into  rubble,  rust,  and  ashes;  his  streets  would  be- 
come overgrown;  his  knowledge  would  be  for- 
gotten; and  his  pattern  of  life  would  degenerate 
to  that  of  the  untamed  mammals  of  the  forest.  It 
is  not  likely  that  man  would  go  all  the  way  down 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  his  remote  ancestors 
under  any  conditions,  but  there  is  a  good  chance 


that  a  high  order  of  civilization,  inefficiently  man- 
aged, may  become  so  complex  as  to  overtax  his 
capacity  to  maintain  it,  and  that  a  semi-chaotic 
condition  in  his  social  institutions  would  result. 

In  his  struggle  upward  from  the  life  and  ways 
of  wild  primates,  man  moved  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, taking  many  generations  to  adjust  to 
each  tiny  step  forward  and  upward.  This  climb 
was  so  slow  and  so  slightly  advanced  by  the 
time  that  North  America  was  settled  by  Europe- 
ans that  most  of  the  people  then  living  could 
readily  have  reverted  to  a  primeval  type  of  life, 
employing  only  the  crudest  and  simplest  of  hand 
tools,  and  they  could  have  continued  to  survive. 
That  possibility  is  no  longer  open  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  world's  population:  the  people  of 
the  world  must  hold  tenaciously  onto  what  they 
have  won  or  go  down  to  extinction.  That  applies 
with  multiple  emphasis  to  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

The  slowness  of  man's  progress  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  his  lack  of  imagination  or  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  ingenuity.  He  has  demonstrated  a  high 
capacity  for  both.  But,  too  much  of  man's  imag- 
ination, ingenuity,  and  effort  have  been  directed 
toward  matters  which  were  irrelevant  to  his 
physical  welfare  or  which  were  unattainable,  or 
which  were  simply  destructive.  Time  after  time, 
man's  major  efforts  have  led  him  into  dead-end 
alleys,  from  which  only  decimated  remnants 
were  able  to  retreat.  These  include  religious 
dead-ends,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome;  they  include  political  dead- 
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ends,  such  as  those  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Caesar,  Genghis  Khan,  Adolph  Hitler,  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek;  they  include  economic  dead-ends,  such 
as  those  of  feudalism,  colonialism,  and  private  cor- 
porate enterprise.  Beyond  the  effort  reguired  for 
bare  survival,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  99 
percent  of  man's  efforts  have  been  expended  on 
dead-end  endeavors,  which  wasted  lives,  resources, 
and  energy,  but  which  did  not  contribute  to  a  long- 
range  advancement  of  human  society  on  this  earth. 

History  extols  a  long  list  of  political  chiefs,  eccle- 
siastics, artists,  writers,  generals,  philosophers,  and 
businessmen.  Yet  the  total  product  of  all  these  ca- 
tegories of  'great'  men  provides  us  with  almost 
nothing  with  which  to  face  the  future.  Their  works 
are  as  dead  as  their  bodies,  except  perhaps  as  his- 
torical relics,  useful  only  for  interpreting  the  more 
advanced  social  patterns  of  their  day.  Only  in  the 
field  of  science  and  technology  have  there  been 
men  whose  works  shall  be  significant  to  the  socie- 
ties of  the  future.  For  example,  a  modern  metallurg- 
ical technologist  is  potently  more  significant  to  our 
way  of  life  than  the  greatest  poet  or  artist  that  ever 
lived. 

Today,  man  is  not  living  'close  to  nature;'  he  is 
living  in  a  synthetic  environment  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. In  most  ways,  this  environment  is  more  health- 
ful to  the  average  human  being,  but  is  also  more  ten- 
uous. Figuratively,  modern  man  is  living  on  the  top 
of  a  skyscraper.  He  is  far  removed  from  the  soil 
out  of  which  his  basic  reguirements  came;  and  the 
flow-lines  which  supply  him  are  long  and  vulner- 
able. Think,  for  example,  of  the  number  of  people, 
the  number  of  flow-lines,  and  the  number  of  pro- 
cesses which  are  involved  in  supplying  one  with 
merely  a  vegetable  salad  or  a  shower  bath.  How 
many  Amreicans  could  'go  back'  to  living  in  hand- 
dug  caves  and  scrounging  for  food  and  fuel  like 
pre-historic  man — or  like  the  victims  of  our  'free- 
dom' in  Korea?  The  Koreans  are  still  sufficiently 
'close  to  nature'  that  they  can  and  do  'go  back' 
when  compelled  to;  but,  could  we  in  America? 

We  are  holding  no  brief  for  the  'simple,  close-to- 
nature'  life  of  our  ancestors.  In  spite  of  the  frantic 
tempo  and  the  peculiar  anxieties  of  modern  living, 
it  is  infinitely  easier  and  more  lucrative  than  the 
life  on  this  Continent  of  a  century  ago.  Given  a 
choice,  we  would  settle  for  this  modern  pat- 
tern any  day.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures of  grandfather  and  grandmother  at  the 
age    of    45    (provided    they    were    still    alive    at 


that  age)  to  remind  us  that  'honest  toil'  does 
little  to  improve  the  physigue  or  the  physiog- 
nomy (regardless  of  what  it  might  do  for  the  soul). 
Today,  you  think  nothing  of  walking  (or  driving)  to 
the  corner  grocery  for  the  day's  food  reguirements; 
but,  did  you  ever  have  to  go  out  to  the  far  pasture 
and  put  a  rope  on  a  pair  of  capricious  horses,  har- 
ness them  and  hitch  them  to  a  wagon,  then  drive 
eight  or  ten  long,  slow,  bumpy  miles  to  the  general 
store?  Those  were  the  days!  Let's  have  no  more 
of  them. 

The  reactionaries  may  hold  a  nostalgic  and  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  ways  of  the  past;  but,  you 
will  note,  most  of  these  either  held  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  pattern  of  the  past  or  they  anticipate 
a  favored  position  for  themselves  in  the  event  of 
their  'going  back.'  They  are  continually  re-living 
the  more  pleasant  scenes  and  circumstances  of  their 
childhoods,  never  being  guite  able  to  'grow  up'  with 
the  change  in  the  environment  and  in  themselves 
which  have  occurred  since  then.  Every  generation 
has  had  its  reactionaries,  but  they  have  never  been 
as  dangerous  and  anachronistic  as  those  of  today; 
for  the  disparity  between  the  past  and  the  present 
is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  man  'going  back,'  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  his  forward  movement 
will  be  UPWARD.  The  mismanagement  of  the  envi- 
ronment by  North  Americans  is  so  brutally  destruc- 
tive that  it  gobbles  up  certain  resources  at  a  far 
faster  rate  than  they  can  be  received  from  nature 
on  a  sustained  basis.  In  spite  of  the  lies  published 
about  our  'reserves'  of  petroleum,  iron  ore,  and 
other  resources  (in  support  of  investment  values), 
the  time  is  rapidly  running  out  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  t  h  e  current  reguirements  of  our 
wasteful  economy.  The  lights  could  go  out  and 
order  degenerate  into  disorder. 

The  power  plant  that  pumps  the  'juice'  into  the 
industrial  and  service  functions  of  North  America 
cannot  be  permitted  to  shut  down  or  to  have  its 
operation  disrupted,  not  without  the  most  severe 
conseguences.  For  our  very  survival,  the  wheels 
must  hum  and  the  lights  must  shine. 

The  proponents  of  Darkness  and  Disorder  label 
our  social  progress  'materialism'  as  though  it  were 
some  fiendish  evil.  They  represent  the  same  forces 
of  Darkness  that  presided  over  the  Dark  Ages  of 
Europe.  They  are  the  same  people  who  would  sa- 
botage the  social  gains  of  North  America  by  vari- 
ous means:  (1)  By  overpopulating  the  Continent 
with  low-grade  human  beings;  (2)  By  plunging  this 
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Continent  into  World  War  III;  (3)  By  destroying 
freedom  of  expression  among  the  people,  regiment- 
ing them  into  narrow,  ritualistic  defiles  of  prescribed 
behavior;  and  (4)  By  suborning  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  serve  the  aims  of  superstition  and  human 
degradation.  Unfortunately,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
leading  political  candidates,  businessmen,  diplo- 
mats, and  high  military  men  are  actively  subser- 
vient to  the  forces  of  Darkness  and  Disorder. 

North  America  cannot  look  for  its  leadership  and 
direction  from  any  of  the  categories  of  men  who 
regulate  and  have  regulated  the  affairs  of  present 
and  past  societies.  That  type  of  leadership  is  much 
too  dangerous  and  incompetent  to  direct  the  future 
of  this  Continent. 

Robots  for  Human  Element 

In  fact,  the  'human  element'  must  be  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  physical  operations  of 
the  future.  Mechanical  robots,  designed  and  placed 
in  operation  by  technologists  are  far  more  reliable 
and  trustworthy  than  live  human  mechanisms, 
which  are  subject  to  too  many  foibles,  whims,  and 
indispositions.  As  a  simple  example,  the  dial  tele- 
phone system  (in  spite  of  its  implanted  deficiencies) 
has  proven  much  more  accurate  and  dependable 
than  the  human  operators  of  the  past.  Likewise, 
the  lines  of  automatic  milling  and  transfer  ma- 
chines used  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  en- 
gines give  performances  which  are  vastly  superior 
to  those  of  the  former  human  workers.  The  func- 
tions of  government  could  be  automatized  with 
egually  beneficial  results. 

Technocracy  sees  no  virtue  in  working  the  hu- 
man being.  Let  him  utilize  his  allotted  time  in  ex- 
pressing himself  according  to  his  desires  and  abili- 
ties and  enjoy  himself  in  consuming  abundance; 
but,  let's  not  permit  him  to  do  any  work  that  a  ma- 
chine can  do  as  well  or  better.  As  a  social  bene- 
factor, he  can  do  more  for  his  fellow  men  through 
the  creation  of  bodily  waste  products  than  through 
any  ordinary  application  of  muscular  energy  or 
cerebral  cogitation.  Let  him  function  at  the  job  he 
can  do  best. 

Once,  the  farmstead  was  the  social  unit  for  most 
of  man's  activities,  with  the  town  as  an  integrating 
center  for  a  broader  social  life  (on  occasion)  and  as 
a  center  of  trade  and  a  clearing  point  for  news  and 
rumors.  But,  within  the  last  century,  functions  have 
become  so  huge  and  widespread  that  many  of  them 
are  Continental  in  scope,  and  the  whole  Continent 
now  must  be  considered  the  social  unit.     The  aver- 


age radio  listener  receives  programs  and  news 
broadcasts  from  various  remote  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  often  beyond.  The  grocery  store  carries 
items  from  many  parts  of  the  Continent  and  from 
foreign  sources.  The  telephone  system  is  national 
and  international  in  its  coverage.  The  automo- 
bile industry  and  attendant  service  functions  are 
Continent-wide  in  their  ramifications.  These  things 
are  not  family  affairs,  or  village  affairs,  or  provin- 
cial affairs;  and,  often,  they  are  not  contained  with- 
in a  single  nation.  In  North  America,  most  of  the 
major  functions  are  Continental  in  scope,  with  the 
state  and  national  boundaries  serving  only  as  cum- 
bersome interferences. 

Production  and  service  functions  on  North  Amer- 
ica have  reached  the  stage  of  growth  and  integra- 
tion where  they  require  a  centralized  Continental 
control.  Under  private  corporate  enterprise,  this 
control  is  often  multi-headed,  fuzzy,  and  internally 
obstructive.  This  is  because  businessmen  and  poli- 
ticians make  the  important  decisions,  while  the  en- 
gineers and  technicians,  who  really  know  the  prob- 
lems involved,  are  merely  backroom  flunkies.  There 
is  considerable  resistance  to  centralized  control  by 
the  strategists  of  business  and  politics,  because 
they  are  afraid,  if  the  operations  should  become 
really  integrated  on  an  efficient  basis,  the  control 
would  pass  out  of  their  hands.  In  the  latter,  they 
are  correct.  They  can  only  operate  where  there  is 
confusion,  controversy  and  wasteful  inefficiency; 
that  is  the  type  of  situation  in  which  their  particular 
talents  find  familiar  and  favorable  expression.  The 
next  great  change  in  social  control  must  be  one  in 
which  the  businessman  and  politician  are  eased 
out  of  the  key  positions  where  operational  decisions 
are  made.  This  must  be  done,  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  shift  of  forces  in  the  struggle  for  power,  but,  as  a 
Continental  necessity — as  a  demand  of  the  social 
mechanism  itself. 

High  Cost  of  Operation 

The  thing  that  is  defeating  North  America  is  the 
high  social  cost  of  trying  to  operate  its  physical 
mechanism  under  the  Price  System.  Aside  from  the 
overt  waste,  there  are  the  contradictions  in  the  sys- 
tem which  can  lead  only  to  impasses  in  the  flow- 
lines.  Among  other  things,  there  is  the  discrepancy 
between  the  value  of  the  national  product  and  the 
total  national  income.  The  national  income  falls 
some  25  to  30  per  cent  short  of  being  able  to  buy 
up  the  national  product.  The  technique  of  creating 
debt  and  levying  taxes  to  make  up  the  difference 
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can  provide  only  temporary  relief  for  the  system. 

Wars,  as  an  antidote  for  Price  System  stale- 
mates, are  very  costly  and  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve.  Furthermore,  in  a  major  war, 
events  seldom  materialize  as  planned  or  hoped  for. 
Nevertheless,  the  forces  of  Darkness  and  Disorder 
are  eager  to  involve  North  America  in  World  War 
III,  and  they  have  many  ardent  stooges  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  life,  including  many  whose  pic- 
tures appear  freguently  in  the  front  section  of  the 
daily  press  and  in  the  popular  slick  magazines. 

It  is  obvious,  and  is  openly  admitted  by  its  sup- 
porters, that  World  War  III  would  cause  a  'brown 
out'  of  the  lights  of  civilization  if  not  a  'black  out,' 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  order  which  has  been 
established  in  the  world  would  be  blasted  into  dis- 
order. The  forces  of  Darkness  gloat  over  the  pros- 
pects for  such  a  wholesale  display  of  carnage  and 
destruction;  for,  it  is  in  times  like  those  that  vultures 
and  black  crows  can  scavenge  the  most  'carrion' 
and  exercise  the  most  power.  We  must  conclude 
that  every  North  American  who  advocates  a  war 
off  this  Continent  is  a  mortal  enemy  of  Light  and 
Order. 

Technocracy  contends  that  the  centralized  con- 
trol of  this  Continent  must  be  strong,  functional,  and 
integrated  throughout  all  production  and  service 
operations.  It  must  be  a  public  control,  not  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  control.  By  a  public  control,  we  do 
not  mean  socialism,  for  socialism  is  merely  another 
form  of  political  regulation.  Rather,  it  must  be  func- 
tional control,  embodying  the  highest  development 
in  technological  technigues.  Technocracy's  specifi- 
cations for  the  functional  operation  of  North  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  found  in  any  political  platform  or  in 
any  corporation  charter;  nor  can  they  be  found  in 
any  religious  creed.  They  are  derived  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  mechanism  itself,  and  are 
projected  as  far  as  present  knowledge  permits. 

Primary  Attention 

In  the  design  of  any  functional  seguence  for 
North  America,  primary  attention  must  be  given  to 
safety,  continuity  of  operation,  and  long-term  appli- 
cation. For  example,  the  Power  Seguence  must 
be  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  will  be  safe 
from  destruction  and  damage,  even  under  the  most 
severe  hazards;  it  must  be  capable  of  being  main- 
tained in  continuous  operation;  and  it  must  be  able 
to  supply  the  reguired  guantities  of  power  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  This  means  that  the  eguipment 
and  its  installation  must  be  as  indestructible  as  pos- 


sible; that,  in  all  major  aspects,  human  decisions 
must  be  eliminated;  and  workers  must  be  kept 
away  from  the  eguipment  after  it  is  installed.  In 
the  Continental  Power  Grid,  there  must  be  duplicate 
and  supplementary  lines  through  which  power  can 
be  automatically  routed  in  case  of  emergency  with- 
out a  disruption  in  the  service. 

With  the  aid  of  a  modern  giant  computing  ma- 
chine, many  decisions  governing  land  use  could  be 
made  mechanically.  It  would  be  possible  to  feed 
into  its  'memory'  system  data  on  all  the  land  area 
of  the  Continent — the  usual  climatic  and  weather 
conditions  of  each  unit;  the  type  of  soil,  topography, 
water  content,  and  other  pertinent  details;  and  the 
use  or  disuse  to  which  it  is  and  has  been  put.  And 
this  could  be  brought  up  to  date,  year  by  year — 
automatically  by  the  computer.  Then,  the  yearly 
crop  reguirements  could  be  fed  into  the  computer 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 


MY  TWO  CENTS   WORTH: 

It  seems  like  every  time  I  go  to  the  store, 
it  costs  more  money  to  get  a  sack  full  of 
groceries;  besides,  some  of  the  things  1  used 
to  eat  all  the  time  I  don't  eat  any  more,  like 
red  beefsteaks.  1  have  to  eat  a  lot  of  fish 
and  sardines  instead.  But  that  helps  just  a 
little  because  fish  are  getting  awfully  high 
in  price  too.  Mr.  Truman  and  other  govern- 
ment men  said  they  were  trying  to  keep 
prices  down,  but  almost  every  day  you  can 
read  in  the  papers  where  they  are  letting 
people  raise  the  prices  on  the  things  they 
sell,  so  prices  just  keep  going  higher  and 
higher. 

Uncle  Zeke  says  all  politicians  are  crooked 
and  we  shouldn't  believe  a  thing  they  tell 
us.  But,  then,  Uncle  Zeke  is  mad  at  the  way 
the  government  is  running  things  since  he 
has  had  trouble  getting  work  and  his 
nephew  Joe  got  killed  in  Korea.  I  don't 
think  things  are  really  as  bad  as  they  look, 
but  sometimes  1  do  wonder  if  our  govern- 
ment is  FOR  us  people  or  AGAINST  us. 

I  have  been  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Eisenhower  or  against  Mr. 
Stevenson  this  year.  They  both  seem  to  be 
such  nice  men.  They  both  like  babies,  they 
go  to  church,  and  they  smile  when  their 
pictures  are  being  took.  I  don't  think  I 
should  vote  against  either  one  of  them;  it 
would  just  make  me  feel  guilty  when  I 
looked  at  the  pictures  of  their  sad  faces  af- 
ter election. 

— lma  Moron. 
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TECHNOCRACY     PICNIC 


SHARP  at  11:30  hrs.  on  Sunday,  July  13th,  a  pol- 
ished Fleet  of  Technocracy  Gray  Cars  left  33 
Leinster  Ave.,  headed  for  La  Salle  Park  on  Hamil- 
ton Harbour.  This  picnic  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  events  yet  held  in  this  district. 
The  Motorcade,  with  headlights  burning,  proceeded 
thru  Dundas,  Waterdown  and  Burlington.  At  the 
park  we  were  greeted  by  a  carload  of  Members 
from  Toronto,  and  many  new  and  old  friends  from 
Dundas.  'Take  One'  boxes  were  filled  with  litera- 
ture and  left  on  each  car,  and  four  car-top  signs 
carried  pertinent  messages  to  other  picnickers.  The 
local  UHQ  address  was  stuck  inside  the  windshields 
should  people  desire  to  contact  us. 

Doug  Walker,  using  his  M.  S.  U.,  soon  had  us 
heading  for  our  reserved  tables  over  which  Large 
and  Allinson  had  erected  an  eight  foot  'Welcome 
Technocracy'  banner.  This  banner  was  placed  in 
position  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  aroused  public 
interest  and  curiosity  throughout  the  day  by  many 
hundreds  of  other  picnickers.  Free  Andrus  took 
charge  of  admissions  and  handed  out  65  Monad 
tags.  These  tags  provided  extra  symbolization  at 
the  same  time  as  they  identified  our  own  group. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  tea,  coffee  and  ice  cream  as 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Nauman  and  Mrs.  Cowan. 

After  lunch  the  children  scattered  to  various  am- 
usements in  the  park,  and  by  3  P.  M.  Al  Rolls  was 


giving  trips  on  the  Bay  in  his  sleek  motor  launch. 
This  boating  proved  very  popular  and  was  the  first 
such  ride  for  many.  Free  rides  also  on  small  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  merry-go-round  kept  the  children 
happy,  while  others  wanted  to  stay  in  the  paddling 
pool.  At  4  P.  M.  the  group  headed  for  the  races. 
Ed  Cowan  donated  the  money  for  prizes,  while  Nel- 
lie Walker  was  in  charge  of  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing same.  Everyone  agreed  that  her  choice 
was  excellent.  Besides  enjoying  the  races  the  chil- 
dren had  a  big  time  in  the  peanut  scramble.  Mrs. 
Kingdon  was  the  winner  in  the  ladies  shoe  kicking 
contest.  (Her  shoe  really  had  wings!)  The  men's 
100  yard  dash  gave  Carl  Nauman  a  useful  steel 
measure  as  first  prize,  while  Large  was  left  so  far 
behind  he  took  the  'booby'  prize.  With  Doug  on  the 
MSU,  and  Bennett  Lowell,  and  Proulx  out  in  the 
field  the  races  went  off  smoothly  and  drew  atten- 
tion from  other  picnickers. 

After  a  break  for  supper,  Ed  Hopkins  and  Free 
Andrus  chose  teams  for  a  baseball  game  which 
proved  fun  for  participants  and  spectators.  There 
must  have  been  some  aching  muscles  the  next  day! 
Doug  Walker  not  only  organized  this  very  success- 
ful picnic,  but  also  took  pictures  which  record  the 
enjoyment  at  picnic  tables,  boat  rides  and  races. 
These  pictures  were  put  in  our  Unit  Album  and 
shown  at  the  last  Membership  Meeting. 
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Have  You  Observed? 


.  .  .  It's  too  bad  the  republican  and  democratic 
conventions  weren't  held  right  down  in  the  stock- 
yards, instead  of  just  in  the  vicinity,  because  those 
fellows  working  in  the  stockyards  know  how  to 
handle  the  bull. 

...  It  is  indeed  ironic  that  politicians  would  use 
the  latest  technology  in  communications  to  foist  off 
again  on  North  Americans  the  anachronism  of  po- 
litical administration. 

.  .  .  When  our  society  is  in  urgent  need  of  knowl- 
edge, it  turns  to  science,  not  politics.  It  is  in  fact 
the  unheralded  and  unappropriated  trained  person 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  what  comforts  we 
possess.  Who  is  stupid  enough  to  say  those  who 
produce  everything  we  use  cannot  distribute  pro- 
duction? 

.  .  .  With  the  notable  exception  of  that  social 
thought  which  is  based  on  science,  all  existing  so- 
cial thought  is  essentially  negative  in  character, 
and  therefore  is  directly  opposed  to  social  progress. 

...  A  degree  of  sophistication  often  is  mistaken 
for  civilized  and  intelligent  behavior.  Seventy-two 
hours,  in  the  event  of  serious  industrial  disruption, 
is  enough  to  transform  the  most  pious  and  self- 
assured  into  animals  of  most  vicious  behavior.  Only 
Technocracy  can  contribute  to  your  mental  eguilib- 
rium  in  the  serious  times  immediately  ahead. 

.  .  .  The  indication  of  human  intelligence  is  for 
one  to  be  relatively  comfortable,  and  still  be  ac- 
tively preparing  to  solve  problems  which  have  not 
yet  became  highly  personal.  Technocracy  is  warn- 
ing every  North  American  to  organize  to  solve  North 
America's  problem  of  distributing  an  abundance, 
which  can  be  done  only  with  science,  or  face  social 
catastrophe. 

.  .  .  Forty  percent  of  our  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States  rests  directly  on  the  current  arms  and 
war  efforts.  What  would  happen  to  this  phony 
'prosperity'  if  peace  'broke  out?' 


...  In  spite  of  a  near  herculean  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  fight  off  the  trend  toward 
economic  stagnation,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  'mas- 
terminds' to  create  debt  fast  enough,  even  under 
the  stimulus  of  war  activity,  to  maintain  scarcity. 
At  this  writing  business  inventories  stand  at  $71.4 
billion. 

...  It  may  be  of  some  comfort  for  those  who 
find  it  necessary  to  remain  in  an  alcoholic  stupor 
to  know  that  the  U.  S.  has  a  supply  of  whiskey 
which  will  last  until  1960  if  we  don't  produce  an- 
other drop!  (The  supply  would  last  longer  by  sub- 
stituting more  thinking  for  less  drinking.) 

.  .  .  The  mere  expression  of  an  opinion  is  an  ad- 
mission of  ignorance.  The  Age  of  Science  demands 
that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

...  It  is  a  widely  accepted  opinion  that  com- 
munism is  the  great  threat  to  our  security.  In  the 
first  place,  we  don't  have  security;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  all  brands  of  politics,  including  our  pres- 
ent slip-shod  political  operation,  are  a  danger  to 
our  technological  society. 

.  .  .  Ecclesiastic  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  the  U.  S.  are  just  as  subservice  as 
communism  and  have  far  more  influence  than  com- 
munism. There  is  no  room  for  alien  ideology  in 
North  America. 

.  .  .  The  population  of  the  world  is  pushing  the 
2.5  billion  mark,  with  a  current  propagation  of 
200,000  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  birth  and  death  rate  gives  the  world  a 
net  increase  of  an  estimated  70,000  new  arrivals 
every  day.  Here  is  the  major  problem  of  the  world 
— too  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  enough  food. 

.  .  .  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  social  irrespon- 
sibility as  a  full  stomach;  and,  conversely,  nothing 
will  make  people  demand  social  change  guicker 
than  an  empty  stomach. 

(Turn  to  Page  11) 
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Too  Little  For  Too  Long 


WE  DON'T  ordinarily  think  of  meadows  and 
trees,  of  milk  and  potatoes,  as  functional 
items  in  the  love  life  of  human  beings,  yet 
if  a  helpless,  newborn  human  is  to  have  the  love 
and  care  the  squalling  little  'critter'  so  energetically 
demands,  some  food-consuming  human  has  to  be 
the  bearer  of  that  love,  as  well  as  of  the  wriggling 
infant. 

Between  the  creative  performance  of  continuing 
sunshine  and  the  loving  forethought  of  the  immedi- 
ate parents  of  our  newly-arrived  human,  there  has 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  service  carried  on  before  our 
new  citizen  is  either  competent  or  ready  to  take 
over  the  handling  of  his  own  affairs. 

But  on  arriving  at  what  should  be  years  of  dis- 
cretion and  understanding,  wherein  his  acts  shall 
begin  definitely  to  help  determine  what  his  pro- 
gressive environment  shall  be,  it  becomes  highly 
needful  that  the  citizen  shall  use  his  advancing  in- 
telligence in  a  progressive  choice  wherein  his  con- 
tinuing performance,  together  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors, shall  provide,  not  the  competing  individual- 
ism that  so  effectually  hampers  our  progress  today, 
but  rather,  a  planned  and  continuing  service  where- 
in each  will  be  happily  sharing  with  his  neighbors 
the  fullest  and  best  line  of  attainment  possible  to 
that  people. 

Cooperative  Individuals 

As  a  thoughtful  adult  individual,  you  will  share 
with  your  neighbors — not  against  them — the  respon- 
sibility for  the  wise  allocation  and  use  of  the  earth, 
especially  that  continental  part  of  it  which  you  re- 
gard as  your  home  country.  In  nature's  economy, 
this  land  of  your  nativity,  or  choice,  is  an  aggregate 
of  continental  opportunity  wherein  millions  of  citi- 
zens, if  wisely  cooperative,  may  make  varied  and 
abundant  contributions  to  all  the  service  needs  of 
a  great  people.  At  nature's  hand  in  our  America, 
much  of  the  land  is  fertile,  and  well  stocked  with 
significant  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  well  as 
with  most  of  the  minerals  useful  to  humankind.  The 
climate  is  varied  and  good;  the  view  magnificent. 


Supplies  are  fine  and  the  space  abundant  for  pres- 
ent and  many  future  needs. 

Now  if,  as  a  people  inhabiting  this  highly  fa- 
vored land,  we  can  muster  the  good  sense  to  accept 
and  use  these  gracious  gifts  in  the  same  free  and 
serviceable  atmosphere  in  which  they  came  to  us; 
if  we  will  discard  those  handicapping  features  such 
as  rentals,  prices,  taxes,  money,  and  business  that 
so  hamper  and  impede  our  progress  today,  and,  in- 
stead, will  give  ourselves  and  our  talents  to  the  serv- 
ice and  enjoyment  of  ourselves  and  each  other  in 
this  our  wonderland  of  opportunity,  we  shall  thereby 
make  much  fuller  and  longer  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties among  which  our  lot  is  cast. 

Rents  High 

A  thoughless  lot,  we  now  spend  a  large  fraction 
of  our  time  or  talents  just  paying  rent  on  our  home 
property.  Maybe  you  own  your  home  or  farm  or 
garden  tract,  your  car,  the  school  or  church  where 
you  congregate,  and,  as  a  people,  the  pavement 
you  walk  on.  Well,  what  of  it?  That  doesn't  ex- 
cuse you  from  paying,  over  the  merchant's  counter, 
much  of  the  rentals,  profits,  taxes,  and  bad  debts 
of  a  hundred  neighbors  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

Rent,  taxes,  interest,  and  profits  are  simply  need- 
less burdens  that  have  been  added  to  our  lot  and 
are  daily  subtracted  from  our  living  and  our  means. 
As  a  people,  we  are  poorer  by  the  sum  of  all  those 
thousands  of  little  grafts  that  we  meet  bound  up  in 
the  price  of  every  item  we  buy,  whether  of  service 
or  chewing  gum. 

If  you  are  a  young  adult,  the  thought  of  marriage 
doubtless  occurs  to  you  now  and  again.  Marriage 
is  one  of  the  items  included  in  a  normal  family  bud- 
get. But  there  is  vastly  more  to  it  than  the  'truelov- 
ers  knot'  or  the  preacher's  pronouncement  that  sets 
the  enterprise  going.  Nature  recognizes  only  the 
bare  essentials  of  mutual  agreement.  The  priest  or 
public  official  adds  his  blessing  and  goodwill,  then 
solemnly  pronounces  you  'one.' 

Under  present  day  social  conditions,  access  to 
the  means  for  continuing  life  is  also  necessary  to 
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successful  marriage.  That  involves  some  sort  of 
business  contact  with  other  people.  At  some  rate 
or  other,  the  new  couple  must  acquire  a  fair  supply 
of  cash.  Also,  in  our  North  American  society,  there 
have  to  be  places  where  the  family  income  can  be 
spent  for  the  family's  growing  array  of  needs.  Of 
course  food,  clothing,  and  a  suitable  place  to  live 
come  first.  But  who  would  guess  there  could  be 
so  many  other  demands?  So  many  people,  all  re- 
quiring homes,  jobs,  transportation,  and  a  place  in 
the  sun,  open  the  flood-gates  for  more  and  more  of 
bonded  debt  and  for  more  of  Uncle's  'long-green' 
items  of  buying  power. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  acquire  one's  minimum 
needs;  but  an  inventive  people  under  a  price  eco- 
nomy are  continually  putting  out  other  new  and 
attractive  items  to  wheedle  away  our  cash.  So  the 
week's  earnings  are  often  spent  before  one  reaches 
home. 

Inflation  Pressures 

How  much  of  all  this  hustle  and  drive  and  prom- 
ise to  pay  is  either  necessary  or  possible  for  a  peo- 
ple to  meet?  Prices  go  up,  new  needs  arise,  debts 
accumulate,  all  the  time  we  pay  to  the  limit;  but 
the  burden  grows  greater,  not  less.  It  has  long 
been  true  that  nine  business  ventures  out  of  ten  lose 
out  financially.  In  business  we  chisel  and  victim- 
ize our  neighbors  and,  in  turn,  must  often  accept 
defeat  ourselves.  The  gratifying  life  we  might  have 
achieved  by  working  with  those  neighbors  for  the 
common  good  is  now  spent  in  fighting  them.  Is 
there  no  end,  no  way  out  of  this  Price  System  di- 
lemma? From  what  fictitious  hocus-pocus  does  it 
all  arise? 

'Fictitious  hocus-pocus'  is  right,  and  the  banker 
has  it  well  in  hand.  Strapped  upon  our  backs  and 
driven  hilt-deep  into  every  industry,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem commands  our  industrial  servitude  to  the  limit 
of  our  capacity.  Theoretically  we  produce  goods 
and  services  to  satisfy  our  needs,  but  in  practice, 
our  first  concern  is  to  acquire  money;  so  we  sell 
our  goods,  barter  our  services,  part  with  our  timber, 
our  land,  our  cattle  or  food  for  the  temporary  use 
of  money.  Somebody  borrows  it  to  buy  resource 
material;  needy  neighbors  and  accommodating 
merchants  compete  all  week  for  its  possession;  but, 
come  Saturday  night,  the  banker  has  most  of  it  in 
his  vaults. 

What  it  means  is  that  when  any  people  use 
money  under  the  Price  System,  every  industrial 
move  or  transaction  they  make  demands  tribute  for 
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the  debt  merchant.  If  he  doesn't  already  own  the 
properties  where  you  live  and  work,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  interest,  rent,  profits,  and  taxes  until 
he  will  both  own  them  and  dictate  where  and  at 
what  wage  you  shall  work,  when  and  how  much 
you  may  eat,  and  probably  the  cut  and  fabric  of 
your  clothes.  He  may  not  go  with  you  to  the  food 
market  or  to  the  merchant  tailor,  but  he  knows  how 
much  money  you  have,  and  therefore  what  your 
purchase  is  likely  to  be.  Next  year  he  will  jocu- 
larly suggest  what  your  performance  shall  be  in 
even  greater  detail. 

Another  Way 

There  is  another  very  good  way  of  supplying 
our  wants  here  in  America.  It  has  been  within 
reach  of  our  people  for  twenty  years  now.  We 
must  choose  it  as  our  way  of  life,  then  begin  by 
eliminating  competitive  waste  and  needless  dupli- 
cation. It  will  afford  for  all  North  America  a  line 
of  gratifying  services  far  more  cogent  than  any- 
thing of  which  we  have  yet  dared  to  dream.  TECH- 
NOCRACY, they  call  it.  But  the  thing  that  staggers 
people  is  that  all  these  universal,  up-to-the-minute 
services  await  our  acceptance  only  on  terms  of 
short-hour  days  and  a  non-price  economy  through- 
out. 

Recent  new  technology  has  brought  North  Amer- 
ica to  a  competence  of  production  wherein  we  can 
now  distribute  to  all  our  citizens,  if  we  will,  a  full 
abundance  of  nearly  every  good  and  service  peo- 
ple may  hope  to  enjoy.  Naturally  we  want  that 
abundance,  but  observation  of  services  wherein  a 
near  abundance  is  at  hand  drives  home  the  fact 
that,  as  our  technology  delivers  abundance  in  one 
field  after  another,  the  good  or  service  there  cannot 
be  sold.  So  it  follows  that,  if  we  are  to  partake  of 
the  universal  abundance  now  within  our  reach,  we 
must  reorganize  our  distribution  mechanism  so  that 
the  abundance  will  no  longer  first  have  to  be  sold. 
We  must  use  the  latest  and  best  equipment  pro- 
ducible in  the  degree  necessary  to  deliver  to  all  our 
people  their  full  requirements  in  every  line.  If  we 
are  to  have  abundant  production  and  non-price  de- 
livery, as  per  Technocracy's  design,  it  follows  that 
all  the  natural  resources  in  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  our  highly  favored  continent  must  also  come 
into  use  without  a  price.  Thus,  by  dropping  the 
price  from  our  land,  and  the  bondage  of  a  wage- 
earning  economy  from  our  personal  lives,  we  shall 
be  free  to  share  among  us  a  full  quota  of  desired 
and  gratifying  services. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
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The  fact  and  method  of  Technocracy,  with  all 
its  wonder-working  power  for  abundant  living,  is 
not  some  visionary  dream,  possible  only  in  the  pro- 
phetic thought  of  a  few  master  minds;  not  that.  It 
is  here  right  now  in  the  powerful  potential  stroke 
of  modern  machinery  surging  with  power  to  supply 
mankind. 

Then  why  don't  we  tie  into  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram and  get  this  new  and  abundant  living  under 
way? 

My  Fellow  Americans,  it  is  YOU  who  stand  in 
the  way ! 

New  Lease  of  Freedom 

The  world  throbs  with  the  potential  birth  of  a 
new  lease  of  freedom  in  human  affairs.  Not  free- 
dom to  graft  at  the  nation's  capital  nor  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  but  a  calm  freedom  of  conscious 
power  and  opportunity  to  live. 

Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  don't  vet  know  guite 
the  full  content  of  freedom;  but  Technocrats  have  a 
hunch  there  is  a  potential  degree  of  wisdom  coming 
up  in  human  affairs  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
competitive  acguisition  of  worldly  goods  nor  in 
power  to  rule. 

Technocracy,  when  we  organize  and  set  it  going, 
will  eliminate  both  the  price  and  the  need  for  pay- 
ing any.  Modern  technology,  organized  for  fullest 
service  in  every  legitimate  field,  will  hand  to  all  of 
us  a  four-fold  greater  number  and  volume  of  such 
services  than  any  that  can  be  sold  under  the  Price 
System.  Who,  then,  is  the  donkey,  if  you  fail  to 
accept  them?   Technocracy  is  ready  to  go;  are  you? 

Are  you,  as  a  citizen,  going  to  demand  your  full 
citizen's  share  of  this  Continent's  overwhelming 
abundance  on  the  only  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be 
had?  Or,  will  you  continue  to  ignore  your  birth- 
right until  that  abundance  literally  overwhelms  our 
old,  outmoded  Price  System  and  we,  too,  join  those 
other  peoples  that  have  gone  down  to  ignominious 
defeat — all  because  we  were  satisfied  to  accept  too 
little  for  too  long? 

— F.  D.  Linkletter,  12247-3. 


Have   You  Observed  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

...  It  gets  pretty  tiresome,  listening  to  business 
sguall  about  'socialistic'  spending.  This  'socialistic' 
spending  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  business  in 
business.  When  in  1933  the  government  stepped 
in  to  help  finance  the  operation  of  the  corporate 
structure  of  this  country,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
U.  S.  entered  the  incipient  state  of  fascism,  not  so- 
cialism. Business  has  now  chosen  Eisenhower  to 
finish  the  job  of  setting  up  a  fascist  state. 

.  .  .  The  productive  capacity  of  the  U.  S.  econ- 
omy has  increased  between  fifty  and  sixty  percent 
since  1946!  Regardless  of  what  is  said.  North  Amer- 
ica is  fighting  abundance  at  home,  not  communism 
abroad.  Technocracy  provides  the  knowledge  and 
organization  to  operate  the  industry  of  North  Amer- 
ica without  our  depraved  Price  System,  and  to  dis- 
tribute abundance  to  all  North  Americans. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1. 


A  belt  conveyor  system  will  be  installed  to  speed 
extraction  of  iron  ore  from  mines  under  the  seas 
around  Newfoundland.  The  system  will  be  able  to 
lift  1,000  tons  of  ore  an  hour. 


Eisenhower   -    The  Crusader 

LONDON,  Aug.  30.— General  Eisenhower's  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Legion  will  strike  a  chill 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  have  to  fight  in  his 
'liberating  crusade.'  He  has  gone  further  than  any 
responsible  statesman  in  the  West  in  pledging  that 
"the  people  of  the  enslaved  lands"  shall  be  able  'to 
choose  their  own  paths  into  the  future.'  The  'mas- 
sive potential'  of  the  United  States  must  be  used  to 
turn  'the  tidal  mud  of  Communism,'  for  America 
can  'never  recognize  the  slightest  permanence  in 
Russia's  position  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.'  The 
General,  indeed,  was  even  more  specific.  He  listed 
the  'captive'  peoples  of  the  Far  East — China  and 
Tibet,  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Viet-Minh,  North  Ko- 
rea and,  in  his  phrase,  'the  northern  island  of  Ja- 
pan.' This  astonishing  reference  to  Sakhalin,  taken 
from  Russia  by  Japan  in  1905,  and  returned  under 
the  Peace  Treaty  drafted  by  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  last 
year,  merely  caps  the  wild  and  irresponsible  for- 
eign policy  to  which  General  Eisenhower  has  now 
apparently  committed  himself.  He  no  longer  seeks 
mere  'containment'  of  Communism.  America's  des- 
tiny, under  Eisenhower  and  a  Republican  Congress, 
is  to  be  a  vast  programme  of  'liberation,'  or  should 
we  say  war?     Are  we  to  assume  that  A-bases  in 
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Britain  are  to  be  part  of  a  campaign  to  'free'  Tibet? 
If  that  is  to  be  American  policy,  then  General  Ei- 
senhower had  best  draw  plans  for  refugee  camps 
in  the  Middle  West  to  accommodate  Britain's  popu- 
lation. 

This  dangerous  declaration  of  policy  can,  per- 
haps, be  explained  by  General  Eisenhower's  need 
to  win  votes  in  the  big  cities  of  the  North,  where 
the  electorate  contains  many  Catholics  and  immi- 
grant communities  with  ties  to  Eastern  Europe.  Bui 
this  excuse  does  not  condone  such  bellicose  adven- 
turism. If  it  is  mere  electioneering,  it  is  mischief 
of  the  worst  kind.  If  it  is  meant  seriously,  then  nei- 
ther the  Americans,  nor,  still  less,  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  can  view  an  Eisenhower  victory  without 
alarm. 

— The  New  Statesman  and  Nation  (editorial). 

*  *  *  * 

(We  are  afraid  that  this  policy  of  an  Eisenhower 
Crusade  is  not  mere  electioneering,  but  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  General's  background  and  has  been 
nurtured  by  his  intimate  associations,  particularly 
those  of  the  past  ten  years.) 


The  Lights  Must  Shine! 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

and  it  would  'decide'  which  units  should  be  used 
for  which  crops,  allowing  for  growing  conditions, 
crop  rotation,  and  workability.  Further,  it  could 
specify  the  dates  of  planting  and  harvest  and  deter- 
mine the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  used. 
So,  why  trust  to  the  'judgment'  of  dirt  farmers  or 
woodsmen-foresters  when  the  decisions  can  be 
made  guickly,  automatically,  and  expertly  by  an 
impersonal  computer? 

The  naive  heckler  might  ask,  what  about  man's 
creative  ability?  Wouldn't  such  a  system  suppress 
its  expression  and  destroy  its  usefulness?  In  the 
first  place,  not  more  than  one  person  in  a  thousand 
has  any  creative  ability.  The  few  who  have  it  can 
spend  their  full  time  if  they  choose  in  developing 
it  with  reference  to  the  social  needs  of  their  day; 
for,  so  long  as  there  is  any  room  for  social  prog- 
ress, there  will  be  need  of  all  the  available  creative 
ability.  The  very  great  majority  of  human  beings 
are  incapable  of  doing  anything  of  lasting  interest 
or  usefulness,  so  they  may  as  well  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  disport  themselves  in  socially 
harmless  and  self-satisfying  activities.     The  human 


components  of  the  society  will  reap  long  life,  an 
easy  comfortable  living,  and  have  an  abundance 
of  time  for  activities  of  their  own  choosing,  free 
from  toil,  insecurity,  and  want.  They  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  social  system  to  which  they 
have  contributed  nothing  original  and  about  the 
operation  of  which  they  understand  very  little,  if 
anything.  The  individual  may  feel  important  and 
may  even  create  for  himself  (or  adopt)  a  make- 
believe  world  in  which  he  IS  important;  although, 
in  the  'materialistic'  physical  world,  he  counts  for 
naught.  Such  a  role,  we  know,  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  biologically  to  the  human  organism  than 
a  role  in  a  world  of  poverty,  toil,  disease,  and  tyr- 
anny; and,  we  suspect,  it  would  be  more  subjec- 
tively satisfying  to  the  individual  personality.  Rest 
assured,  if  the  individual  can  create  anything  that 
is  socially  useful  or  self-satisfying,  he  will  have  the 
maximum  of  opportunity  for  it. 

The  primary  consideration  in  designing  the  type 
of  functional  social  control  that  Technocracy  speci- 
fies is  not  t  h  e  happiness  of  the  individual  hu- 
man being,  although  that  would  be  a  probable  by- 
product of  the  system.  The  primary  concern  is  the 
long-term  operation  of  a  social  mechanism  under 
conditions  of  abundance.  The  motives  are  not 
necessarily  humanitarian,  although  the  resultants 
would  be.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  sys- 
tem is  not  designed  to  be  operated  with  slave  labor 
is  the  same  reason  why  the  Queen  Mary  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  propelled  by  galley  slaves:  the  hu- 
man being  is  'just  no  damn  good'  for  the  job.  The 
entire  population  of  the  earth,  working  maximum 
time  at  maximum  effort,  could  not  provide  the  guan- 
tity  of  energy  that  the  United  States  alone  reguires. 
Therefore,  Technocracy  specifies  that  the  human 
being  be  released  from  toil,  not  because  leisure  is 
necessarily  good  for  him,  but,  becase  he  is  more  of 
a  liability  on  the  job  than  an  asset. 

Anachronistic  Concept 

The  concept  of  man  earning  his  living  is  now  as 
anachronistic  as  human  toil  itself.  It  is  a  concept 
that  was  preached  (but  never  practiced)  by  the  'suc- 
cessful' people  of  all  ages.  It  was  a  convenient  de- 
vice for  perpetuating  human  toil  among  the  'lower' 
classes.  Now,  both  the  preaching  and  pratice  can 
be  forgotten.  Human  toil  and  the  concept  of  'earn- 
ing a  living'  belongs  to  the  Age  of  Darkness,  not  to 
the  Age  of  Light. 

Whether  North  America  is  to  continue  with  a 
high  order  of  civilization  or  is  to  sguander  its  herit- 
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age  and  superior  manpower  in  Crusades  of  Dark- 
ness is  a  decision  which  will  have  to  be  made  very 
soon.  The  society  of  North  America  has  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  operability  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, being  able  to  continue  this  long  only  on  bor- 
rowed time  and  borrowed  money.  A  major  war, 
whether  led  by  Knight  Eisenhower  or  Knight  Ste- 
venson, would  be  a  futile  and  useless  Crusade  and 
would  solve  no  Continental  problem.  However,  it 
might  eliminate  many  individual  Americans  and 
their  personal  problems  along  with  them.  We  may 
as  well  recognize  right  now  that  the  days  of  Crus- 
ades and  Knights  on  horseback  are  gone,  and  any 
effort  to  revive  the  Dark  Ages  should  be  treated  by 
the  sovereign  citizen  of  North  America  as  Continen- 
tal treason. 

The  only  patriotism  that  is  worth  the  loyalty  of 
any  American  citizen  is  patriotism  for  the  New 
America,  the  America  of  Light  and  Order.  When 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  are  compelled  by  the 
march  of  events  to  move  forward  and  upward  to 
the  next  social  state,  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  for  all,  security  from  disorder 
within  and  aggression  from  without,  freedom  from 
toil  and  routine  effort,  and  the  maximum  opportun- 
ity for  self  expression  and  development.  For,  then, 
Darkness  and  Disorder  will  be  dispelled.  The  wheels 
will  hum  and  the  lights  will  shine,  and  man  will  be 
master  of  his  destiny. 

— Wilton  Me,  CHQ. 


Mousetraps  For  McCarthy 

DURING  1948,  millionaire  businessman,  Henry 
Wallace,  was  put  forward  as  representing  the 
foremost  in  American  political  liberalism.  Many 
sincere  Americans  fell  for  the  malarky  and  jumped 
aboard  the  Wallace  bandwagon.  After  serving  as 
bait  long  enough  to  bring  the  liberals  and  leftists 
out  into  the  open,  where  McCarthy,  McCarran,  Jen- 
ner,  et  al,  could  go  to  work  on  them,  Henry  Wal- 
lace deserted  his  party  and  repudiated  his  previous 
position.  Now  he  is  openly  confessing  his  past 
'mistakes'  and  seeking  political  absolution. 

More  recently  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  posed  as  a  liberal  and, 
this  year,  there  was  an  active  campaign  under- 
taken to  promote  him  as  a  liberal  candidate  for 
the  presidency.     This  has  turned  out  to  be  another 


scheme  to  mousetrap  the  liberals  for  the  McCarthy 
gang.  After  posing  as  a  liberal  long  enough  to 
serve  a  purpose,  Douglas  then  revealed  himself. 
First,  he  voted  in  favor  of  released  time  in  New 
York  schools  for  religious  indoctrination,  thereby 
giving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  toehold  on  the 
American  public  school  system.  Just  lately,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa  and  publicly 
eulogized  him  and  his  aims  highly. 

Technocracy  advises  the  sincere  Americans  who 
are  seeking  an  end  to  tyranny  and  reactionism  in 
America  to  abandon  their  faith  in  double-crossing 
politicians  and  join  the  one  movement  that  won't 
sell  them  out.  Technocracy  provides  them  with  a 
design  for  social  change  that  makes  political  liber- 
alism look  like  a  mangey  alley  cat  alongside  of  a 
sleek  American  bison  (a  genuine  North  American 
product).  Don't  let  yourselves  get  caught  in  the 
political  'mousetraps'  with  their  liberal-ized  bait. 
Join  Technocracy  and  really  go  to  work  for  a  New 
America. 

— Techno  Critic. 


Business  And  Socialism 

IT  APPEARS  that  socialism  is  all  right,  provided 
private  enterprise  gets  its  rake-off  and  it  is 
charged  off  to  the  public.  One  obvious  form  of  so- 
cialism is  insurance.  Through  insurance,  the  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  socialize  their  risks;  that 
is,  the  cost  of  their  mistakes  and  misfortunes  is 
spread  over  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  public. 
In  the  case  of  government  insurance,  it  is  spread 
over  the  entire  public.  Yet,  except  in  the  case  of 
direct  government  insurance,  we  haven't  seen  the 
insurance  system  attacked  on  the  grounds  of  being 
socialistic.  Evidently,  it  is  not  'socialism'  if  private 
investors  can  get  their  'pound  of  flesh'  from  sharing 
the  risks.  Also,  apparently,  it  is  permissible  for  the 
government  to  institute  a  limited  amount  of  insur- 
ance to  'protect'  investments,  savings,  and  em- 
ployee relief  and  retirement  where  there  is  such  an 
excessive  risk  that  it  would  not  be  a  sure  gamble 
for  a  private  corporation;  provided  further,  that  the 
cost  comes  out  of  general  taxes  or  is  charged 
mainly  to  the  consumers  and  at  the  same  time  busi- 
ness and  finance  can  get  indirect  benefits  from  it. 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


CREDIT 

MONEY  owed  by  consumers  for  goods  and  services 
was  at  a  record  high  at  the  end  of  July.  Credit  outstand- 
ing totaled  $21.2  billion.  This  compared  with  $20.9  billion 
a  month  earlier  and  $19.1  billion  a  year  earlier. 

— The  rubber  band  is  stretched  ever  tighter  as  millions 
of  consumers  borrow  from  the  future  to  buy  to-day. 
Next  year's  consuming  capacity  is  being  cut  by  every 
debt  contracted  today.  With  inventories  at  a  record 
high  this  year  and  an  ever  increasing  production  this 
can  mean  trouble  for  the  Price  System  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 


U.  S.  TO  BUY  TO  RAISE  PRICES 

WASHINGTON,  July  23.—  (UP)—  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  offered  to  buy  an  undisclosed  amount  of  fresh 
Bartlett  pears  to  help  raise  producer  prices  and  remove 
surpluses  from  the  market. 

It  said  the  quantity  to  be  purchased  will  depend  on  mar- 
keting conditions.  Purchases  are  expected  to  begin  in 
about  a  week  in  California. 

Pears  purchased  will  be  used  in  nonprofit  school-lunch 
programs  and  other  eligible  outlets. 

In  1949  the  department  bought  832,000  boxes  at  a  cost 
of  $1,762,300  from  producers  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

— Too  many  pears — have  you  had  all  you  want  lately? 
Or  are  you  just  taxing  yourselves  to  buy  surpluses 
that  you  don't  get  so  that  you  can  pay  more  for  the 
few  that  you  are  able  to  afford? 


HIGH  PRICED  TALK 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  19.— (AP)— The  82nd  Congress 
talked  up  $3,059,915  in  taxpayers'  money  before  it  went  out 
of  business  last  month. 

This  printing  bill  was  disclosed  today  when  the  final 
edition  of  The  Congres  -ional  Record  for  the  82nd  Congress 
came  off  the  presses. 

Capitol  Hill  chit-chat  for  the  Congress  totaled  $35,999 
pages — at  $85  a  page. 

— Talk  is  cheap,  it  used  to  be  said,  but  then  that  was 
before  inflation  and  high  taxes. 


STATES  IN  THE  RED 

TOO  MANY  States  have  acquired  a  post-war  habit  of 
living  beyond  their  means,  says  the  Tax  Foundation.  In 
fiscal  1951,  it  reports,  27  states  spent  more  than  they  re- 
ceived; only  one  did  sb  in  fiscal  1946,  only  16  in  1948. 

— Many  of  us,  as  individuals,  have  'acquired  a  post- 
war habit  of  living  beyond  our  means'  also.  Could 
the  present  economic  trends  have  anything  to  do 
with  our  acquiring  this  'habit'  cr  should  we  eat  less, 
wear  less,  build  less  public  housing  such  as  schools, 
etc.?  Perhaps  the  Tax  Foundation  would  do  well  to 
'acquire  the  habit'  of  searching  for  the  basic  reasons 
why  over  50  per  cent  of  these  United  States  are  in 
the  'red.'  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  other 
50  per  cent  of  the  states  become  'habituals'  in  the 
next  very  few  years. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

U.  S.  imports  are  dropping.  So  are  U.  S.  exports  of  the 
commercial  type.  Exports  in  the  military  aid  category  are 
at  a  high  level  and  probably  will  go  higher. 

—Bank  Bulletin. 
— One  of  the  reasons  why  the  present  economy  needs 
a    'limited    war    of    unlimited    duration.'      We    can't 
drown    in    our    own    abundance    of    production.      Or 
can  we? 


400  CANS  A  MINUTE  ! 

One  line  of  high-speed,  automatic  machines  can  turn 
out  enough  food  cans  for  an  average  Canadian  family's 
yearly  supply  in  less  than  two  minutes,  says  the  American 
Can  Co.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  took  six  skilled 
men  12 J-^  hours-  to  produce  the  same  number — 750  cans. 

— Hamilton  News,  Ont. 


FALL  HARVEST 

RUPERT,  Ida. — A  two-way  frequency  modulation  ra- 
dio installed  by  the  S.  A.  Camp  Farms  offices  located  at 
Acequia,  is  proving  of  help  in  the  harvesting  of  approxi- 
mately 5,5C0  acres  on  their  North  Side  Farm,  according  to 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Anderson,  secretary  and  dispatcher. 

At  present,  Station  K  O  E  491  consists  of  eight  mobile 
units,  including  seven  trucks  and  car  of  the  manager,  John 
Kerbs,  which  operates  through  a  60-watt  fixed  station  at 
Acequia.     The  steel  tower  is  112  feet  high. 

This  innovation  is  only  one  of  the  "big"  methods  of 
farming  on  the  tract  of  more  than  12,000  acres'  located 
northwest  of  Minidoka. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


TAX  OUTLOOK 

OUT  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  of  all  places,  came  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  that  indispensable  man,  the  U.  S.  tax- 
payer. Defense  Secretary  Lovett  forecasts  that  defense 
appropriations  next  year  would  drop  below  those  in  the 
current  budget, — Bank  Bulletin,  Sept.  11,  1952. 

For  quite  a  while,  no  matter  which  party  wins  in  No- 
vember, Federal  tax  rates  will  stay  right  where  they  are. 
Although  both  candidates  talk  of  cutting  the  tax  burden, 
both  also  support  defense  expenditures  at  a  high  level — a 
factor  with  greater  weight  than  pious  hopes  for  tax  reduc- 
tions. The  chances  are  that  1953  will  see  a  token  tax  cut 
of  some  kind.  —Bank  Bulletin,  Sept.  12,  1952. 

AMERICANS  and  Canadians  took  a  close  look  at  their 
tax  system's'  last  week.  The  occasion  was  the  45  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Tax  Association  held  in  To- 
ronto. The  association's  2,2(X)  members  include  govern- 
ment officials,  lawyers,  accountants'  and  businessmen  of 
both,  countries.  The  Americans  concluded  the  Canadian 
system  isn't  quite  as  Olympian  as  some  had  pictured  it. 
The  north  of  the  border  taxmen  conceded  their  system  has 
its  faults  but  indicated  they  still  prefer  it  over  the  U.  S. 
version.  One  thing  all  delegates  agreed  on:  High  taxes  are 
here  to  stay — at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future — both  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.— Bank  Bulletin.  Sept.  18,  1952. 
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SELF-SCHEDULING   ELECTRONIC 
ELEVATOR 

Self-service  elevators  have  been  taking  people  up  and 
down  since  1892.  But  they've  never  been  practical  in  large 
commercial  office  buildings  with  banks  of  elevators  and 
varying  traffic  loads  until  now. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  has  come  up  with  a  system  for  sched- 
uling the  ups'  and  downs  automatically.  They  say  it  gives 
better  service  at  less  cost  because  there's  no  need  for  op- 
erators. 

Actually,  the  "autorontic"  car  operates  itself.  The  pas- 
senger touches  a  button  to  indicate  where  he  wants  to  go 
and  a  complex  electron  tube  arrangement  does  the  rest. 

The  installation  at  the  Washington  National  Insurance 
Co.  seven-story  home  building  office  in  Evanston,  111., 
serves  as  an  example. 

In  the  early  morning  hours,  Washington's  800  Evan- 
ston employes  want  to  go  up  to  their  offices — few  come 
down.  So,  the  building  superintendent  sets  a  master  con- 
trol at  "up  peak"  and  the  three  elevators  are  dispatched 
from  the  lower  terminal  only,  scooting  up  and  returning 
at  once  for  more  upward  bound  passengers. 

If  a  car  is  empty  at  the  fourth  floor,  for  instance,  it 
starts'  down  again,  without  wasting  time  in  a  useless  run 
to  the  seventh  floor  and  back. 

Cars  leave  on  schedule,  loaded  or  not.  But  if  a  rush 
loads  a  car  before  the  schedule  calls  for  it  to  leave,  a 
weighing  device  tells  the  "brain"  and  the  car  goes  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Later  in  the  morning,  up  and  down  traffic  flow  is  about 
equal.  The  dial  is  set  at  the  "balanced"  program  and  the 
cars  are  dispatched  from  top  and  bottom  terminals  at  equal 
intervals.  If  a  car  is  delayed,  others  pass  it.  If  a  car 
makes  a  quick  trip,  it  isn't  held  back  to  fit  the  pattern. 
The  svstem  is  flexible. 

Comes  lunch  time,  the  dial  is  set  for  down  peak  opera- 
tion, which  emptied  the  building  quickly.  After  lunch,  the 
up-'chedule  is  in  effect,  then  the  balance  program  till 
quitting  time,  when  the  down  pattern  is  set  in  motion. 

At  night,  a  single  elevator  operates  on  call. 

Maybe  you  don't  trust  these  automatic  doors,  fearing 
you'll  get  squeezed  between  them.  But  electronic  tubes  on 
the  leading  edges  of  the  door  sense  when  you're  in  the 
way.  The  doors  will  slide  out,  the  tubes  will  "see"  you 
there  before  the  doors  get  near  you,  then  the  doors  will 
slide  back  until  the  entrance  is  clear. 

What  if  someone  lingers  in  the  door  to  complete  a  con- 
versation— does  this  foul  up  the  schedule?  The  Otis  folks 
say  it  doesn't.  If  the  doors  are  open  too  long,  a  buzzer 
sounds.  If  you  ignore  it,  the  doors  creep  up  and  nudge 
vou,  and  you  move. 

On  some  models,  a  dispatcher  can  chide  you  gently 
over  a  communication  system. 

Otis  says  these  electronic  cars  keep  better  schedules 
than  the  best  human  dispatchers.  Most  downtown  busi- 
ness building  elevators  travel  at  about  600  feet  a  minute, 
and  so  do  the  new  jobs.  But  because  they  load  and  un- 
load more  rapidly  and  make  no  unnecessary  trips,  they  get 
more  done  in  less  time. 

What's  the  cost?  About  2l/i  per  cent  more  to  install 
than  conventional  elevators,  H.  G.  Swanson,  Chicago  sales 
engineer  for  Otis,  says.  But  he  hastens  to  add  that  the 
extra  cost  can  be  wiped  out  swiftly  because  of  the  saving 
in  operating  costs. 

Otis  statisticians  say  it  costs  about  $5,000  a  year  to  pay 
an  elevator  operator,  contribute  to  his  insurance  and  pen- 
sion plans  and  send  him  on  vacation.  Without  him,  you 
save   that  much  a   vear  per  elevator. 

—By  Thos.  S.  Watts 
in    Wall    street   Journal. 

— Thus,   technology   permits   business   to   release    more 
workers  for  'more   essential'   employment  elsewhere. 


AUTOMATIC  STORES 
VENDING  Machine  "department  stores''  will  make 
their  debut  soon.  Giant  coin-operated  dispensers  with  96 
different  compartments  able  to  sell  at  as  many  different 
prices  are  being  imported  from  Denmark  where  they're 
regular  fixtures.  Some  stores  do  3i  percent  of  their  vol- 
ume in  such  "ever  open  shops,"  which  dispense  tinned 
goods,  soap,  toilet  articles,  and  scores  of  other  staples. 
King  size  unit  will  handle  as  many  as  288  different  prod- 
ucts.    Prices  of  the  machines  start  at  $395. 

—  Bank  Bulletin. 


COAL  IN  ABUNDANCE 

COAL'S  comeback  after  the  steel  strike  leaves  it  still 
facing  a  weak  market.  Soft  coal  is  a  major  steelmaking 
material.  In  the  week  ended  August  2,  output  reached 
8,360,000  tons,  25  percent  over  the  week  before.  But  the 
latest  week's  production  was  still  15  percent  under  a  year 
ago.  Exports  have  shrunk.  The  80  million  ton  coal  pile 
above  the  ground  is  the  tallest  in  a  decade.  Talk  of  a  mine 
strike  has  set  off  no  buying  rush  so  far. 

— And  so — 

COAL  on  the  installment  plan  is  the  latest  move  to  pep 
up  anthracite  coal  sales.  Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Co.  has 
set  up  a  dealer-consumer  financing  plan  which  allows  cus- 
tomers to  buy  their  winter  supply  now  with  no  money 
down  and   12  months  to  pay. 

—Bank   Bulletin. 


ELECTRONIC  COMPUTER 

NEW  YORK,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  1.— A  new  'giant  brain' 
which  has  a  controlled  memory  capacity  of  102,499  nine- 
digit  'words'  and  the  ability  to  solve  a  10  digit  mathemat- 
ical problem  in  3  milli-seconds,  was  unveiled  here  yester- 
day by  the  Electronic  Computer  Corporation.  The  Elecom 
100,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  first  low-cost,  general  purpose, 
electronic  computer  of  its  type  to  be  offered  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  Elecom  100  is  also  the  first  of  its  type  which  will 
be  mass-produced  for  general  use  by  business  and  industry, 
and  lowest  priced,  fully-electronic  digital  computer  avail- 
able. Relatively  small  in  size  compared  to  the  older  room- 
sized  computers  which  cost  several  million,  it  sells  for 
$62,500.  Designed  for  use  by  scientists  and  engineers  in 
industrial  research  laboratories,  it  is  expected  to  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  countless  hours  of  time  in  the  com- 
putation of  complex  technical  problems. 

...  In  addition  to  it-  scientific  and  engineering  appli- 
cations, the  Elecom  100  is  capable  of  taking  much  of  the 
drudgery  out  of  the  record-keeping  and  data-handling  prac- 
tices of  business  and  industry,   as  well  as  the  government. 

To  demonstrate  its  huge  memory  capacity  and  light- 
ning soeed  of  calculations,  proxy  'employees'  at  the  showing 
nut  into  its  maze  of  wires  and  200  flashing  tubes  hypothet- 
ical hourly  rates  of  pay  and  the  number  of  hours  worked 
in  a  week.  Within  seconds,  the  machine  had  digested  the 
figures,  consulted  it-1  memory  where  it  had  stored  the 
complete  payroll  withholding  tables  and  other  data,  and 
typed  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  'employee's'  gross  wages 
for  the  week,  the  amounts  withheld  for  income,  social  se- 
curity and  old  age  assistance  taxes.  Defense  Bond  deduc- 
tions, and  the  'employee's  take-home'  pay. 

...  In  addition  to  firm  orders  on  their  books  for  more 
Elecom  100's  .  .  .  the  company  has  contracts  for  two  large- 
scale  computers  costing  over  $200,000  each.  One  of  these, 
especially  designed  for  use  by  a  national  magazine,  will  be 
able  to  keep  complete  records  of  over  a  million  subscrib- 
ers, handling  all  renewals,  billings  and  mailings  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  cost,  with  less  personnel  and  at  unheard 
of  speed.  The  other  will  be  u-cd  in  the  Pentagon  for  solv- 
ing logistical  problems. 

(Release  of  Electronic  Computer  Corporation,  New 
York  13.  X.  Y.) 
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Business     And     Socialism 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

The  big  howl  comes  from  business  when  the  gov- 
ernment assumes  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing 
certain  direct  benefits  to  the  general  public;  like,  for 
example,  a  universal  old-age  pension,  a  basic 
standard  of  living  for  all  citizens,  or  some  general 
free  service.  Special  handouts  to  groups  are  con- 
sidered wonderful;  but,  general,  sustained  benefits 
to  the  public  at  large  is  nothing  less  than  'commun- 
ism,' or  at  least  'paternalistic,'  which  is  almost  as 
'bad.'  For  example,  American  free  enterprise  has 
never  become  reconciled  to  the  free  medical  serv- 
ice which  the  British  Labour  Government  guaran- 
tees to  all  British  subjects,  although  it  has  proven 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  individual  Briton. 
Likewise,  business  resents  old  age  benefits  being 
paid  to  American  citizens,  except  those  'benefits' 
purchased  through  private  insurance  companies  at 
the  expense  of  the  purchaser  or  the  tax  paying 
public. 

— Techno  Ciitic. 


Missionary  For  Business 

THE  Mutual  Security  Program  is  the  latest  key  to 
American  Foreign  Policy  which  describes  the 
rearmament  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  It 
commits  the  American  people  to  underwrite  a  world- 
wide New  Deal  beside  which  the  late  President 
Roosevelt's  domestic  New  Deal  looks  insignificant.  It 
probably  means  a  more  complete  transformation 
of  the  'American  way  of  life'  than  any  other  pro- 
gram in  our  generation. 

The  four  main  features  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program,  as  outlined  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  January  5,  1952,  are:  (1)  Americans  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  have  undertaken  to  maintain 
very  large  peacetime  armies  in  foreign  countries 
for  indefinite  periods;  (2)  these  American  standing 
armies  abroad  are  being  closely  co-ordinated  with 
foreign  armies  for  which  Americans  also  assume 
responsibility;  (3)  around  the  nucleus  of  our  own 
and  other  armies  abroad,  various  economic,  finan- 
cial and  social  projects  previously  described  as 
temporary  have  now  hardened  into  permanent  ob- 
ligations;  (4)   the  American  Government  has  initi- 


ated and  is  financing  a  sort  of  world-wide  secular 
missinary  movement! 

'While  most  Americans  have  been  persuaded 
that  Europe  is  the  chief  goal  of  Soviet  expansion, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  disagrees.  He  believes  that  the  So- 
viet's main  itnerest  is  in  the  raw-material  areas  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  South  America.  As  he  sees  it, 
Moscow  challenges  us  most  directly  in  these  re- 
gions. They  contain  about  three  guarters  of  the 
critical  raw  materials  in  which  the  United  States 
is  deficient,  and  yet  private  American  capital  has 
avoided  these  areas  since  1945  because  political 
uncertainties  make  the  risk  too  great.  So  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller believes  it  is  up  to  the  American  Government 
to  take  the  initiative.' 

'Mr.  Rockefeller's  ideas  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  starting  with  com- 
paratively modest  appropriations  for  economic  and 
technical  aid,  plus  expanded  Government  loans 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  frankly  testified  that,  in  his  opinion, 
this  part  of  the  program  must  be  considered  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  Government  should  subsidize  it 
directly  at  the  rate  of  about  $500,000,000  yearly  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Meanwhile,  he  re- 
signed his  government  post  last  November  5th  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  interesting  private  Amer- 
ican capital  in  raw-material  areas.' 

Private  enterprise  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, in  government  and  out,  gets  the  aid  so  neces- 
sary to  show  a  profit,  to  go  into  the  backward  areas 
of  the  world  to  draw  upon  their  natural  resources. 
Is  this  not  the  process  by  which  Britain  gained  con- 
trol during  her  colonization?  The  United  States  has 
run  out  of  areas  rich  in  raw  materials  which  can  be 
had  without  the  expense  of  armies.  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  it  was  pointed  out  that  political 
uncertainties  make  the  risk  too  great.  I  wonder  if 
the  political  uncertainties  might  be  the  individual 
nations  'wising  up'  to  this  kind  of  action  which  has 
been  carried  on  under  their  noses  for  hundreds  of 
years  by  the  more  aggressive  nations. 

Government  Takes  the  Risk 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  an  expedition  for  new 
raw  materials  to  private  enterprise  is  staggering  if 
they  have  to  provide  their  own  protection.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  government  'foots  the  bill'  via  tak- 

(Turn  to  Page  27) 
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First  Section  of  Motorcade 


'Operation  Hamilton7 


BEYOND  any  doubt,  the  outstanding  Techno- 
cratic event  in  eastern  North  America  during 
the  summer  of  1952  was  'Operation  Hamilton.' 
After  nearly  a  year  of  efficient  operation  by  Unit  B, 
Regional  Division  7943,  under  the  devoted  supervi- 
sion of  Organizer  Cyril  Large,  the  'Operation'  was 
carried  out  over  Labor  Day  week-end  with  a  preci- 
sion and  esprit  de  corps  that  was  a  credit  to  the  Or- 
ganization, the  directors,  and  the  Members  who 
participated.  Although  essentially  an  'Operation' 
for  the  Great  Lakes  area,  it  was  attended  by  many 
Members  with  their  Technocracy  Gray  Cars  from 
places  much  farther  remote.  There  were  Gray  Cars 
and  Technocrats  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina;  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  from 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  and 
from  Manitoba  and  Alberta.  But,  of  course,  the 
largest  contingents  were  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Ontario,  the  areas  closest  to  the  event. 

On  Saturday,  August  30,  two  long  lines  of  Tech- 
nocracy Gray  Cars  entered  Ontario  at  two  different 
places  and  proceeded  toward  Hamilton.     One  con- 


tingent entered  at  Windsor  and  gathered  additions 
along  the  way.  The  other  entered  at  Fort  Erie  by 
way  of  the  Peace  Bridge  from  Buffalo.  There  were 
the  usual  delays  at  the  border,  while  tourists  and 
customs  agents  wondered  where  'all  those  Gray 
Cars'  were  coming  from  and  where  they  were  go- 
ing. The  length  of  delay  at  the  border  had  been 
estimated  accurately  by  the  planners  of  'Operation 
Hamilton'  and  the  two  Motorcades  were  on  their 
way  in  good  time,  escorted  by  Al  Rolls  and  Doug 
Walker  of  7943-B,  and  entered  Hamilton  right  on 
schedule. 

That  night,  there  was  a  banguet,  followed  by  a 
dance,  in  the  swank  Burgundy  Room.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Gray  Cars,  with  car-top  signs,  bumper 
strips,  and  'Take  One'  boxes  were  parked  around 
the  downtown  streets  of  Hamilton,  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  of  publicity  for  Technocracy  and  'passing 
out'  leaflets  by  the  hundreds. 

The  morning  of  August  31  was  devoted  to  Area 
Conference  Committee  Meetings.  Then,  after  a  de- 
licious lunch  at  the  Muirhead  Cafeteria,  a  general 
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ABOVE:     Last  Section  of  Motorcade. 


LEFT:   Welcoming  Technocrats. 


meeting  of  all  members  was  held,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  morning  committee  meet- 
ings gave  brief  reports  on  their  respective  meetings, 
and  a  showing  of  the  film  'Operation  Columbia' 
was  viewed  by  all. 

At  17:00  Hours,  to  the  second,  the  Gray  Cars 
started  on  the  afternoon  Motorcade.  About  ten 
miles  were  covered  on  the  City  streets,  with  nearly 
all    turns    to    the    right    and   all   busy   intersection 


crossings  on  green  lights;  then,  the  Cars  went  up 
on  Mount  Hamilton,  where  pictures  were  taken.  In 
the  business  section  of  the  city,  during  the  Motor- 
cade, people  stopped  on  the  sidewalks  to  watch 
the  Gray  Cars  go  by;  and,  in  the  residential  dis- 
tricts, people  came  out  of  the  houses  or  suspended 
their  front  yard  activities  to  stare  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  Some  children  playing  'war'  ran  out 
to  the  curb  carrying  a  white  cloth  attached  like  a 
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Enjoying  Lunch 


flag  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  one  Technocrat 
remarked,  'Look,  they're  surrendering  already.' 

That  evening,  following  an  enjoyable  dinner. 
Chairman  Doug  Walker  introduced  CHQ  Speakers 
John  Sheldon  and  Wilton  Ivie  to  a  packed  audi- 
ence of  Technocrats  and  close  friends.  After  Mr. 
Ivie's  informative  talk  and  answers  to  questions, 
'Max'  Maximchuk  took  up  a  collection  for  CHQ, 
which  totaled  more  than  $400.00.  Thence,  to  bed, 
or  to  small  informal  gatherings  lasting  well  into  the 
night. 

At  10:00  Hours,  Monday,  September  1,  the  Gray 
Cars  were  again  lined  up  for  pictures;  this  time,  in 
west  Hamilton.  Motion  and  still  pictures  were  taken, 
many  of  them  in  color  since  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  Following  this,  one  line  of  cars  Saluted 
Farewell  as  it  turned  onto  the  highway  leading  to 
Windsor  and  Detroit.  The  reminder  of  the  Cars 
drove  through  Hamilton  and  beyond  to  Grimsby, 
where  lunch  was  eaten.  The  Hamilton  escort  then 
continued  with  the  Motorcade  to  St.  Catherines, 
where  it  left  the  'South  of  the  Lake'  contingent  to 
proceed  on  to  Buffalo. 

The  people  of  Hamilton  will  never  know  exactly 
how  many  Technocrats  or  Technocracy  Gray  Cars 


participated  in  'Operation  Hamilton,'  but  their  rough 
estimates,  ranging  from  'hundreds'  to  'thousands,' 
indicated  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Operation  was 
not  depreciated  by  the  public. 

Although  'Operation  Hamilton,'  as  such,  was  con- 
cluded on  September  1,  the  job  was  far  from  fin- 
ished for  the  Hamilton  Unit;  for,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  there  was  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel.  This  had  been  widely 
publicized  all  during  'Operation  Hamilton,'  and  was 
staged  primarily  for  the  non-Technocrats.  The 
Speakers  were  Cyril  Large  and  Doug  Walker.  The 
effectiveness  of  their  presentation  was  indicated  by 
75  percent  of  the  non-members  filling  out  cards  re- 
questing free  literature  and  notification  of  future 
meetings,  and  15  percent  of  them  signing  Member- 
ship Applications. 

'Operation  Hamilton'  passes  into  Technocratic 
history,  but  the  effects  live  on.  Because  of  the  un- 
tiring efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Members  of  Unit 
B,  R.D.  7943,  the  way  to  the  New  America  has  been 
made  a  little  easier  and  smoother  than  it  was  be- 
fore. 

Salute  !    Technocracy  Marches  On  ! 
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NEW  SONAR  IS  NAVIGATION  AID 


A  SONAR  that  operate  best  in  close  range 
work,  just  where  Navy  devices  are  weakest 
in  performance,  spotting  wrecks,  reefs,  rocks 
and  all  underwater  obstacles,  has  been  invented 
and  put  to  practical  test  by  a  Seattle,  Wash.,  elec- 
tronics engineer.  In  addition  to  displaying  its  "tar- 
gets" on  an  easy-to-read  radar  screen,  the  new  rig 
also  gives  out  an  audible  signal,  as  does  a  depth 
finder,  and  in  addition  makes  a  permanent,  written 
record  of  every  "echo." 

Wayne  M.  Ross,  chief  engineer  for  Intervox  Cor- 
poration, is  the  inventor  of  this  unique  sonar  which 
astounded  Naval  experts  who  witnessed  its  initial 
tests  at  Seattle.  Expectations  are  that  the  device 
will  find  its  greatest  use  in  navigating  confined  and 
treacherous  waters,  in  dredging,  channel  recon- 
naissance, surveying  and  locating  failures  in  un- 
derwater embarkments,  and  in  locating  ships,  air- 
planes and  equipment  for  salvage.  On  the  military 
side  it  will  serve  to  detect  mines  and  will  enable 
amphibious  airplanes  and  landing  craft  to  detect 
rocks  and  reefs  in  making  beach  landings.  Fisher- 
men, too,  will  utilize  it  to  detect  schools  of  fish. 

The  new  sonar  sends  out  sound  waves  under  wa- 
ter that  are  focussd  into  a  narrow  beam,  much  as 
is  the  light  from  a  searchlight,  for  a  maximum  range 
of  one  mile.  Sweeping  in  a  complete  circle,  this 
beam  of  sound  locates  any  underwater  obstacle 
within  one  mile  in  any  direction  from  the  ship  and 
at  the  same  time  reveals  the  bottom  topography  in 
that  range.  The  target  picked  up  by  this  beam  of 
sound  appears  as  a  pip  of  light  on  an  easy-to-read 
radar  screen. 

Ross  calls  his  device  "a  marriage  of  sonar  and 
radar,"  for  it  combines  sound  waves  with  use  of  the 
cathode-ray  tube  screen.  However,  unlike  radar 
which  utilizes  a  high-frequency  radio  signal  which 
does  not  penetrate  water,  this  device  sends  out  a 
sound  wave  of  approximately  175  kilocycles.  This 
frequency  is  considerably  higher  than  that  used  in 


By  W.  J.  GRANBERG 

sonar  for  submarine  detection,  or  in  conventional 
depth  finders.  By  the  same  token,  the  high  fre- 
quency limits  the  range  of  this  new  wreck-finder 
and  navigational  aid. 

Objects  as  small  as  outboard  motors  and  gar- 
bage cans  are  easily  detected  under  water  by  the 
Ross  sonar  and  are  shown  as  pips  of  light  on  the 
radar  screen  which  is  calibrated  to  show  azimuth 
and  range.  Underwater  topography  is  displayed 
on  the  screen  at  the  same  time,  revealing  peaks, 
rocks,  shoals  and  valleys  in  the  floor  of  bay,  ocean, 
or  river.  Shorelines,  too,  may  be  depicted  on  the 
screen,  and  thus  holes  in  underwater  embarkments 
of  earth  or  concrete  may  be  detected  easily. 


This  underwater  record  was  made  in  50  fathoms  of  water. 
Width  of  waterline  is  due  to  angle  of  sound  beam. 


In  addition  to  providing  a  visible  echo  on  the 
radar  screen,  Ross's  device  is  equipped  with  an  am- 
plifier so  that  the  sound  waves  returning  from  the 
underwater  target  are  as  audible  as  the  "ping"  of  a 
depth  finder.  This  audible  signal  differs  in  sound, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  target  the  sonar  has 
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picked  up.  For  example,  a  rock,  concrete  embank- 
ment, or  sunken  steel  ship  will  yield  a  hard,  sharp 
"ping,"  while  the  signal  from  a  sand  or  gravel 
beach  will  be  harsh  and  scratchy,  with  the  echo 
from  a  wooden  vessel  softer  in  sound. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  of  the  new  so- 
nar is  the  fact  that  it  provides  a  permanent  record 
of  all  echoes,  or  targets,  whatever  they  may  be — a 
sunken  ship,  rock,  obstacle  of  any  kind,  and  even 
schools  of  fish.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  recording  device  which  consists  of  a  stylus  mov- 
ing over  electrically  sensitive  paper.  The  stylus  is 
synchronized  with  the  scanning  sound  beam  by 
generator-motor  selsyn  control,  similar  to  that  which 
links  a  radar  antenna  with  its  scanner.  The  black 
carbon  of  the  sensitized  paper  is  exposed  by  elec- 
trical impulses  from  the  moving  stylus  and  thus 
every  target  within  range  of  the  sonar  beam  is 
made  a  matter  of  permanent  record. 

Here  it  is  that  work  boat  men  will  find  the  device 
of  use  in  charting  the  position  of  sunken  ships  and 
barges,  lost  eguipment,  and  rocks  and  shoals.  Co- 
ordinated with  the  use  of  navigation  charts,  the  per- 
manent record  provided  by  the  recorder  reveals  a 
unigue  "picture"  of  all  obstacles  in  relation  to  the 
bottom  under  the  course  of  the  ship.  So  far  as  na- 
vigators are  concerned,  an  important  feature  of  the 
Ross  sonar  is  that  it  reveals  an  obstacle  one  mile 
beioie  the  vessel  is  over  it,  unlike  the  conventional 
depth  finder  which  tells  only  what  is  actually  under 
the  ship.  In  other  words,  the  helmsman  who  is 
scanning  the  screen  of  this  device  has  consider- 
able warning  before  a  reef,  for  example,  is  ap- 
proached.*) 

The  sweep  of  the  searching  sound  beam  under 
water  is  controlled  by  three  switches.  One  permits 
the  beam  to  sweep  and  scan  a  full  360  degrees 
around  the  ship,  while  a  second  switch  confines  the 
beam  to  the  sweep  of  any  desired  sector.  As  a  na- 
vigational aid,  for  example,  the  sweep  might  be 
limited  to  45  degrees  on  both  sides  of  the  bow, 
while  a  work  boat  doing  channel  reconnaisance, 
charting,  or  searching  for  salvage,  might  maintain 
the  full-circle  sweep. 

A  third  switch  permits  the  close  scanning  of  a 


*)  (Editor's  Note:  On  September  7,  1952,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamship  'Princess  Kathleen  run  aground  off 
Lena  Point  in  Alaska  and  sunk  after  all  abroard  were 
safe  ashore.  The  use  of  the  new  sonar  would  prob- 
ably have  prevented  this  loss  since  the  water  was  rel- 
atively calm  allowing  the  use  of  the  new  machine.) 


target  by  holding  the  sound  beam  directly  on  it,  no 
matter  how  the  position  of  the  ship  might  change. 
This  manual  scanning  switch  was  designed  for  use 
with  a  second  cathode-ray  tube,  a  linear  time  base 
tube  that  is  identical  with  an  "A"  scope  radar  indi- 
cator and  scanner.  A  target  may  be  held  in  view 
for  any  length  of  time  on  this  smaller  screen  while 
its  exact  position  is  fixed  and  its  nature  identified. 
Here  again  the  topography  of  the  bottom  may  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  underwater  target  and  the 
obstacle  charted  in  relation  to  it. 

Versatility 

For  ease  of  use,  and  anticipating  that  his  sonar 
set  probably  would  be  remoted  from  the  wheel- 
house,  Ross  has  provided  for  the  plugging-in  of  a 
five-inch  cathode-ray  tube  screen  by  means  of  a 
long  cord,  which  permits  the  smaller  scope  to  be 
used  elsewhere,  rather  than  confine  scanning  to  the 
main  screen.  One  or  more  of  these  small  screens 
may  be  installed,  in  wheelhouse,  on  flying  bridge, 
or  elsewhere,  merely  by  plugging  into  the  main  set. 

In  contrast  to  Navy  sonar,  which  works  only  at 
long  range  and  is  cumbersome  at  best,  the  Ross  de- 
vice weighs  only  150  pounds.  It  is  mounted  in  a 
torpedo-shaped  housing  which  is  placed  under  the 
ship,  amidship,  and  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
keel.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be  retracted  me- 
chanically so  that  it  does  not  constitute  an  obstacle 
in  shoal  water  and  when  in  the  retracted  position 
it  is  protected  by  a  fairing.  The  transducer  is  ro- 
tated by  a  vertical  shaft  and  all  fittings  are  of  Mo- 
nel  metal  and  bronze  as  assurance  against  deterior- 
ation in  water. 

The  heart  of  the  device  is  the  Rochelle  salt  crys- 
tal which  is  ground  to  control  the  ultrasonic  signal 
at  the  desired  freguency.  Converted  from  electrical 
energy,  the  high-frequency  sound  wave  is  a  di- 
rected beam  which  is  conical  in  shape.  Leaving 
the  transducer  at  an  angle  of  20  to  25  degrees,  the 
beam  of  sound  is  approximately  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter.  It  expands  immediately,  of 
course,  and  covers  a  wide  area,  increasing  to  a 
diameter  of  about  400  feet  by  the  time  the  maximum 
range  of  the  sound  beam  (one  mile)  is  reached. 

Any  target  coming  within  range  of  that  beam  of 
sound  is  displayed  on  the  radar  screen  as  a  pip  of 
light,  is  heard  over  the  amplifier,  and  made  a  per- 
manent record  on  paper.  Ross  used  a  five-inch 
screen  in  his  original  set,  but  the  commercial  rigs 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 
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The  STATESMANSHIP  For  SURVIVAL 


In  this  article  it  is  our  intent  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  Tech- 
nocracy's predictions  and  body  of  thought  which  was  presented  in 
1947  in  a  pamphlet  titled  'Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival.' 
Interjected  through  it  are  1952  newspaper  articles  which  elaborate 
and  confirm  the  information  contained  in  the  quotes  from  the  pam- 
phlet. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  vanquished  and  backward  countries  begin 
to  compete  for  trade  in  the  world  market,  the  countries  enjoying  the 
trade  suffer  a  loss — witness  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Also  we  find 
that  any  artificial  means  of  increasing  world  trade  benefits  the  back- 
ward nations  by  building  up  their  industry  to  meet  some  of  this  in- 
crease— witness  Indonesia.  So  as  time  goes  on  the  businessman  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  distribute  the  abundance  he  can  produce  since  other 
countries  can  outbid  us  for  the  trade  outside  of  our  continental  bound- 
aries. Thus  distribution  via  price  here  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent will  become  increasingly  more  difficult  in  the  near  future. 


THE  domestic  problem  here  at  home  in  United 
States  and  Canada  is  one  of  how  to  distribute 
the  ever-mounting  abundance  pouring  out  of 
our  national  production.  Sufficient  purchasing 
power  cannot  be  created  nationally  by  the  total 
volume  of  salaries  and  wages  to  ensure  the  distri- 
bution of  this  abundance  to  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  these  two  great  producing  entities  of  North 
America.  Washington  and  Ottawa,  Wall  Street  and 
James  Street  are  plagued  with  this  dilemma.  We 
are  rushing  headlong  into  more  and  more  critical 
stages  on  the  national  scene.  A  national  or  Conti- 
nental solution  to  the  social  problems  of  this  Conti- 
nent is  in  order.  There  comes  the  trouble.  No  so- 
lution to  the  social  problems  of  United  States  and 
Canada  is  possible  short  ot  a  fundamental  redesign 
and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic  and  poli- 
tical structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social  change 
implicit  in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business 
interests  and  political  parties  of  United  States  and 
Canada  in  their  psychotic  fear  of  our  social  realism 
at  home  are  conspiring  to  involve  both  countries  in 
a  world-wide  crusade  to  stop  social  change  and 
make  the  world  safe  for  American  business. 

The  United  States  not  only  proposes  to  loan  every 
country  in  the  world,  not  in  the  Russian  orbit,  Amer- 
ican goods  and  dollars,  but  to  supply  arms  and 
eguipment,  to  be  followed  by  American  military 
personnel  to  train  the  foreign  citizen  in  the  proper 
use   and,   shall  we   say,   deployment   of   American 


arms.  United  States  proposes  not  only  to  loan  the 
supposed  needy  countries,  that  is  the  deserving 
ones,  American  dollars,  food  and  eguipment,  but 
to  reorganize  and  reeguip  their  military  forces  on 
the  basis  that  on  some  future  day  not  too  far  dis- 
tant they  will  become  military  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  the  freedoms.  President  Tru- 
man and  his  new  foreign  policy  proposes  to  go  far 
beyond  the  four  freedoms  of  the  bogus  Atlantic 
Charter.  He  enunciates  a  new  American  foreign 
policy;  namely,  that  the  United  States  use  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  and  ultimately  its  mili- 
tary power  wherever  and  whenever  around  the 
world  any  crisis  develops  in  any  national  entity 
that  might  produce  social  change. 

Japan  Dreading  Peace  Days  On 

Korea  Peninsula 

TOKYO. — The  thing  Japanese  business  dreads 
most  these  days  is  peace. 

An  end  to  the  Korean  war  will  mean  an  end,  or 
at  least  a  drastic  cutback,  in  what  is  Japan's  biggest 
business — supplying  war  materials  to  United  Nations 
Forces. 

Each  new  peace  rumor  from  Panmunjom  brings 
on  a  frantic  wave  of  selling  in  the  Japanese  stock 
market.  Speculators  with  heavy  investments  in  war 
industries  can't  unload  fast  enough. 

Ironically,  the  Korean  war  has  been  Japan's  eco- 
nomic salvation.  Japanese  industry  has  been  turn- 
ing out  goods  for  the  American  Army  at  a  rate  of 
$1,000,000  a  day. 

In  two  years  and  one  month  of  war  the  United 
States  Army  has  ordered  $744,297,000  worth  of  war 
goods  from  Japan.  As  a  result  Japan's  industrial 
production    has    reached    a    post-surrender    peak    ex- 
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ceded  in  the  past  only  by  all-out  production  during 
the  Pacific  War. 

Repeated  warnings  from  both  foreign  and  Japa- 
nese observers  that  Japan  is  riding  a  wave  of  false 
prosperity  have  been  paid  little  heed. 

But,  in  the  words  of  one  American  economic  ex- 
pert, "if  we  pulled  out  of  here  tomorrow  Japan  would 
be  applying  for  relief  the  day  afterward." 

Official  United  States  aid  to  Japan  ended  in  July, 
1951.  But  Japanese  business,  riding  the  crest  of  a 
war  boom,  hardly  felt  the  difference. 

—The  Seattle  Times,  Aug.  20,  1952. 

War  Boom  End  Troubles  Indonesians 

JAKARTA.  —  Indonesia's  economic  honeymoon, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Korean  war,  is  on  the  wane,  and 
the  general  drop  in  world  prices  for  raw  materials 
is  hittinp  all  Southeastern  Asia. 

The  Dutch  put  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indonesians,  after  five  years  of  colonial  warfare,  in 
December,  1949.  Six  months  later  the  Korean  war 
began,  and  with  it  America's  feverish  stockpiling  of 
strategic  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber  and  tin.  The 
Indonesians  hit  the  gravy  train. 

In  1949  the  average  price  of  Indonesian  exports 
amounted  to  540  rupiahs  a  ton  (a  United  States  dol- 
lar is  equal  to  11.4  rupiahs).  In  1951  this  figure 
leaped  to  955  rupiahs  a  ton  and  last  year  reached  a 
record  high  of  1,409  rupiahs  a  ton.  Gloomy  estimates 
this  year  put  the  price  back  to  a  figure  set  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

This  situation  prompted  one  of  Indonesia's  top 
national  leaders,  former  Finance  Minister  Sjafruddin, 
to  warn  Indonesia  to  face  the  economic  facts  of  life 
and  to  realize  that  the  easy  days  of  quick  money  are 
over.  The  chairman  of  the  Central  Indonesian  Eco- 
nomic Council,  returning  after  a  five-month  European 
tour,  also  lashed  out  sharply  to  his  countrymen  and 
told  them  to  stop  living  in  a  "dream  world." 

—The  Seattle  Times,  Aug.  27,  1952. 

Political  communism  can  only  be  stopped  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  more  revolutionary  social  doc- 
trine than  that  of  Marx.  In  this  new  foreign  policy 
of  President  Truman,  United  States  proposes  to  stop 
communism  everywhere  with  a  flood  of  United 
States  dollars,  goods,  and  military  equipment,  and 
not  a  single  idea  that  can  even  begin  to  compete 
in  the  socio-political  sense  with  the  political  prom- 
ises of  Marxian  Communism.  This  proposed  for- 
eign policy  is  a  world-wide  preachment  of  hate 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  political  philosophy  that 
didn't  originate  from  the  process  of  dollar  success 
of  American  business.  The  leaders  in  United  States 
have  fallen  for  a  fundamental  fallacy  that,  because 
the  dollars  are  so  important  in  the  escutcheon  of 
American  financial  nobility,  the  use  of  this  primary 
motif  elsewhere  in  the  world  will  purchase  immun- 
ity from  social  change  for  them  in  their  sales  terri- 
tories both  here  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  should  be  the  ex- 
ternal strategic  implementation  of  that  country's  na- 
tional policy.  The  national  policy  of  a  nation  is  de- 
termined by  the  geography  of  its  sovereign  do- 
main: its  soil,  climate,  and  precipitation  range  with- 


in its  boundaries;  the  adequacy  of  its  natural  re- 
sources; and  the  extent  to  which  its  continental 
area  provides  sufficient  coastline  on  one  or  more 
oceans  to  provide  the  national  entity  with  access 
to  the  seaways  of  the  world.  Under  this  broad  gen- 
eralization, the  second  determinant  of  policy  is  the 
state  of  development  of  that  nation's  technology  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  physical  wealth 
to  its  citizens  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  world.  What 
we  are  herein  describing  is  that  there  are  two  gen- 
eral categories  of  nations.  Of  the  first  category 
there  are  those  whose  national  domain  are  of  such 
order  of  magnitude  in  size,  resources,  and  technol- 
ogy that  it  may  develop  into  a  contiguous  conti- 
nentalism.  And  there  are  those  of  the  lower  order 
of  magnitude  whose  size,  inadequacy  of  resources 
and  technology  place  them  in  the  category  of  de- 
pendent nations. 

Contiguous  Continentalism 

The  national  policy  of  a  nation  in  the  first  cate- 
gory can  be  entirely  different  from  that  of  those  in 
the  second  category.  A  contiguous  continentalism 
adequate  in  size,  resources,  and  climate  to  provide 
the  means  for  a  technological  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  physical  wealth  can  envisage  its  so- 
cial destiny  to  where  it  may,  under  proper  control 
of  all  internal  operations,  create  an  economy  of 
abundance  with  a  standard  of  livelihood  impossi- 
ble of  attainment  by  those  nations  of  a  lower  order 
of  magnitude.  National  policy  would  always  be  re- 
stricted by  the  geographical  and  geological  limita- 
tions of  the  dependent  nations'  domains.  Nations 
in  this  second  category  can  only  have  a  national 
policy  whose  chief  theme  is  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  for  the  legal  distribution  of  scarcity  with- 
in their  own  national  boundaries. 

Egypt  Plans  Drastic  Land 
Redistribution 

UNITED  NATIONS,  N.  Y.— Egyptian  govern- 
ment spokesmen  have  asked  the  United  Nations  for 
advice  on  a  sweeping  land  reform  program.  The  re- 
quest is  believed  to  have  originated  with  Gen.  Mo- 
hammed Naguib,  the  military  strong  man  who  ousted 
King  Farouk. 

General  Naguib,  who  has  been  demanding  an  end 
to  political  corruption,  has  shocked  Egypt  by  pro- 
posing to  break  up  and  redistribute  all  agricultural 
tracts  larger  than  600  acres. 

Such  a  program  would  make  800,000  acres  avail- 
able to  Egypt's  peasants,  a  majority  of  whom  live 
on  $130  (or  less)  a  year  per  family.  Since  Egypt 
lives  off  8,000,000  acres  of  the  fertile  Nile  valley,  it 
would  nut  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  arable  land  in 
the  hands  of  small  farmers. 

(Turn  to  Page  25) 
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NAPALM 


(Under  the  above  heading,  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  London, 
England,  September  13,  publishes  a  critical  letter  dealing  with  the 
trends  of  American  policy  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  intelligent 
and  observant  European — one  who  is  on  'Airstrip  One'  of  our  Crusade 
in  Europe.) 


THE  American  Secretary  for  Defense  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  use  of  napalm  bombs  by 
the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea.  His  point 
is  that  napalm  is  jellied  petrol,  jellied  petrol  is  a 
form  of  fire,  and  that  fire  has  been  a  weapon  of 
war  since  the  earliest  items.  This  ingenuous  state- 
ment overlooks  the  vital  questions.  What  form  of 
fire  is  this,  and  to  what  purpose  is  it  put?  No  doubt 
there  are  precedents  for  soaking  innocent  people 
with  oil,  and  burning  them  alive,  but  not  respecta- 
ble ones. 

Of  a  Korean  drenched  by  blazing  jellied  petrol 
from  an  American  napalm  bomb,  we  read:  "His 
whole  body  was  covered  by  a  black  hard  crust.  He 
had  to  stand,  he  could  not  sit  or  lie,  because  he  was 
on  longer  covered  with  skin,  but  with  a  crust-like 
crackling  which  broke  easily."  One  hopes  that 
most  of  the  men,  women  and  children  on  whom 
napalm  falls  have  a  less  horrible  fate.  They  may 
merely  be  lit  like  torches  and  burn  to  death.  Some 
time  ago  an  American  journalist  told  us  of  a  village 
which  had  fallen  victim  to  American  bombing.  The 
inhabitants  (including  children  in  an  orphanage) 
stood  as  in  life.  Presumably  they  were  held  up  by 
the  black  hard  crust.  Since  that  time  the  air  raids 
have  been  intensified,  and  napalm  has  been  used  in 
large  quantities.  If  this  "unconventional  weapon" 
is  considered  suitable  for  use  in  United  Nations' 
war  against  aggression,  the  Americans  should  at 
least  refrain  from  pouring  it  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  North  Korea.  Surely  people  living  in  North 
Korean  towns,  villages  and  farms,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  committing  aggression  against  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Americans  are  making  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  civilian  population  are  being  warned  by  leaflet 
to  flee  from  areas  which  are  to  be  attacked.  If 
such  warning  related  to  one  or  two  towns,  some  ci- 
vilians would  escape,  although  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  aged  would  be  likely  to  remain  victims  of 
the  fire  from  heaven.  Actually  leaflets  were  show- 
ered on  78  North  Korean  towns.     This  reduces  the 


warning  to  a  farce.  It  would  be  useless,  even  for 
propaganda  purposes.  The  least  intelligent  person 
must  realize  that  the  whole  civilian  urban  popula- 
tion of  North  Korea  cannot  be  evacuated,  even  un- 
der threat  of  mass  murder.  Where  are  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  to  go,  and  how  are  they  to  be  fed? 
The  North  Korean  hills  are  no  refuge  at  their  best, 
still  less  in  the  monsoons,  or  in  winter.  The  refu- 
gees would  mingle  with  military  traffic,  and  the 
tragedies  of  the  Belgian  roads  would  be  re-enacted 
on  a  monstrous  scale.  In  my  judgment  this  sort  of 
warning  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  add  to  the 
horrors  of  anticipation  to  the  other  horrors  endured 
by  the  people  we  are  purporting  to  liberate. 

With  the  dropping  of  the  first  Atomic  bomb  the 
Americans  crossed  the  Rubicon,  from  war  to  geno- 
cide. It  is  vital  that  1he  civilized  world  should  re- 
trace that  step  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from  destruction. 
The  United  Nations  should  denounce  any  attempt 
to  terrorize  civilians  by  the  threat  of  mass  murder. 

This  point  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford 
in  his  book  The  Conduct  ot  Life.  He  writes  that  war 
at  least  limits  the  area  of  violence  and  murder  to 
designated  identifiable  groups.  Genocide  knows 
no  limits  of  any  kind.  This  distinguished  American 
gives  a  warning  which  our  leaders  should  heed. 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  devaluation 
was  the  adoption  by  the  democracies  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  world  war  of  the  Fascist  practice 
of  random  extermination,  by  bomb  and  fire  and 
atomic  fission  from  the  air.  This  moral  debasement 
was  followed  up  in  the  United  States  by  a  whole- 
sale concentration  after  1945  upon  instruments  of 
genocide,  from  the  atom  bomb  to  biological  weap- 
ons of  an  even  more  wanton  and  uncontrollable  or- 
der, as  cheap  substitute  for  war;  a  gross  military 
error  and  a  moral  sin  for  which  many  innocent 
Americans  may  yet  lose  their  lives.  But  where  was 
the  moral  reaction  that  should  have  taken  place 
after  1945,  if  not  during  the  second  world  war, 
against  such  anti-human  purposes?     There  is  but  a 
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short  step  from  such  moral  perversion  to  rabid 
madness.  Only  a  civilization  that  had  everywhere 
extirpated  its  living  sense  of  good  and  evil  could 
make  such  a  fatal  mistake. 

If  madness  is  the  fanatical  pursuit  of  one  idea  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else,  then  the  short  step  to  mad- 
ness seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-Communist  crusade  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  utterances  by  American  politicians  and 
generals  (if  one  may  distinguish  between  the  two) 
support    that    impression.      The    latest    is    General 


Mark  Clark's  fulsome  praise  of  Syngman  Rhee  as 
an  inspiring  example.  Their  one  aim  seems  to  be 
to  kill  Communists,  for  which  purpose  they  will  tol- 
erate the  foulest  people  and  the  vilest  weapons. 
We  in  this  country  are  not  immune.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  our  leaders  will  take  a  stand  against 
the  use  of  air  power  to  terrorize  civilians  with  the 
threat  of  mass  murder?  It  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  expect  Mr.  Churchill  to  act.  He  has  already 
made  his  position  clear.  Could  not  Mr.  Attlee  do 
the  same?  —f.  A.  Collins. 


STATESMANSHIP    FOR    SURVIVAL 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Farouk  owns  another 
800,000  acres,  which  will  be  confiscated  and  made 
available  to  the  peasantry.  These  two  redistribution 
plans  affect  one  fifth  of  Egypt's  rich  farmland. 

—Seattle  Times,  Aug.  14,  1952. 

Their  policy  must  always  remain  one  of  conser- 
vative expediency  and  of  small  trickeries  and  mi- 
nor pretences  that  arise  from  an  insufficiency  in 
size  and  the  inadeguacy  of  a  minor  order  of  na- 
tional magnitude.  Their  future  is  always  one  of 
national  fear  either  of  conguest  or  absorption  on 
the  part  of  larger  and  more  powerful  neighbors. 
The  psychology  of  their  national  policy  is  one  of 
fear.  They  are  always  on  the  defensive.  Their 
hopes  of  attainment  in  the  world  of  international 
relationships  are  a  perpetuation  of  more  of  the 
same  national  standards  they  have  enjoyed.  They 
therefore  are  fearful  of  social  change  in  other  na- 
tions because,  realizing  their  inadeguacy  on  the 
international  scene,  they  might  succumb  if  national 
change  were  sufficiently  widespread. 

The  day  of  the  small  nation  has  passed  insofar 
as  no  small  nation  today  is  capable  of  developing 
a  social  system  that  can  be  exported  to  the  world 
superior  to  that  which  can  be  instituted  by  the  tech- 
nological application  of  science  to  the  operation  of 
a  contiguous  continentalism.  We  of  North  America 
must  realize  that  only  a  contiguous  continentalism 
operated  by  a  technological  control  can  produce  a 
national  policy  capable  of  having  its  reflex,  its  for- 
eign policy  as  an  exportable  ideology  of  national 
welfare  desired  and  hoped  for  by  the  people  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  export  of  American  dol- 
lars, British  pounds  sterling,  or  Russian  rubies  are 
but  the  peanut  pretences  of  national  incompetence 
on  the  international  scene. 


The  United  States  of  America  has  come  out  of 
World  War  II  as  the  greatest  industrial  nation  on 
earth.  During  World  War  II,  the  United  States  out- 
produced the  world  both  in  her  production  of  raw 
materials  and  of  finished  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  generally  agreed  today  by  the  top-flight  resource 
authorities — even  including  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior — that  the  resource  position  of 
United  States  is  distinctly  critical. 

Our  Mineral  Reserves 

For  years  I  have  been  callng  attention  to  the 
over-rapid  consumption  of  cur  mineral  reserves.  This 
is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  because  our  par- 
ticular civilization,  on  its  material  side,  is  based  on 
iron  and  steel,  petroleum  and  other  metals  and  min- 
erals. 

When  we  are  forced  to  import  these  essential 
commodities  in  proportions  that  are  excessive,  we 
shall  have  to  export  too  large  a  share  of  our  food- 
stuffs and  manufactured  goods,  and  we  shall  be  re- 
quired to  do  that  at  prices  low  enough  to  compete 
in  markets  unwilling  to  take  them  except  as  gifts. 

The  loss  of  our  minerals  can  make  us  a  depend- 
ent nation.  It  is  always  forgotten  that  empires  have 
risen  and  fallen  and  that  raw  materials  and  the  food 
supplies  were  factors  not  to  be  ignored. 

For  many  years,  this  nation  has  been  dumping 
metals,  minerals,  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods 
for  free  into  the  so-called  weak  and  backward  na- 
tiois  under  all  sorts  of  aid  plans.  While  it  is  hu- 
mane and  charitable  to  assist  those  who  are  willing 
to  accept  our  assistance,  it  is  nonetheless  dangerous 
to  our  future  as  a  nation,  to  the  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  welfare  of  our  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  to  waste  our  irreplaceable  wealth 
of  metals  and  minerals. 

Now  along  comes  the  President's  Materials  Pol- 
icy Commission  with  a  report  which  says  (in  digest)  : 

"A  complete  census  of  the  minerals  industry 
should  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  cf  the  Census  every 
five  years;  that  governmental  programs  of  fact- 
gathering  and  economic  analysis  concerning  mine- 
rals, particularly  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
should  be  improved  to  make  good  present  serious 
lacks  in  data,  and  that  complementary  programs  of 
fact-gathering  and  analysis  by  industry  groups  be 
undertaken  or  strengthened. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  private  en- 
terprise or  government  operations  are  involved  When 
the  stuff  is  gone,  ncbody  can  put  it  back.  When  it 
has  to  be  bought  outside  this  country,  the  seller  will 
control  the  price. 

— Post-Intelligencer,  Aug.  21,  1952. 
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The  area  of  the  Technate  of  North  America  pos- 
sesses a  plethora  of  resources  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  social  destiny  of  this  Conti- 
nent. The  area  of  Continental  United  States  does 
not.  The  United  States  of  America  proposes  a  huge 
expenditure  of  its  remaining  national  resources  to 
further  American  business  world-wide,  and  to  im- 
plement its  proposed  policy  of  stopping  Russian  ex- 
pansion now.  As  we  have  pointed  out  previously, 
Russia  has  expanded — she  doesn't  need  to  expand 
farther.  The  United  States  on  the  other  hand  faces 
the  future  with  the  greatest  installation  of  energy- 
consuming  devices  and  with  more  technological 
eguipment  than  anywhere  in  the  world — an  indus- 
trial complex  unequalled.  This  industrial  complex 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain  even  a 
modicum  of  successful  operation,  demands  a  higher 
rate  of  inflow  of  raw  materials,  natural  resources 
and  energy  than  any  like  area  of  the  globe. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  wiUi  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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CANNED  PORK  JAMS  MARKET  IN  CANADA 

ACCORDING  to  reports  in  the  Canadian  Press 
this  summer,  a  shortage  of  storage  space  for 
nearly  30,000,000  (thirty  milllion)  pounds  of  canned 
pork  has  created  an  embarrassing  situation  for  the 
dominion  government,  guote:  'The  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  idea  how  it  can  dispose  of  the  meat.' 
The  government  economist  also  express  doubt  that 
the  U.  S.  can  absorb  this  Canadian  pork,  since  it 
has  an  annoyingly  large  supply  of  its  own. 

It  seems  that  canned  pork  does  not  spoil  like 
fresh  meat,  and  that  is  what  perplexes  the  govern- 
ment; for,  the  ordinary  methods  of  neglect  do  not 
make  the  meat  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  given  to  the  consumers  of  Can- 
ada, except  that  would  be  'too  good'  for  the  suck- 
ers. Besides,  it  might  give  them  ideas  about  how 
abundance  can  be  distributed,  and  that  would  be 
ruinous  to  Price  System  scarcity  value  concepts.  If 
it  can't  be  sold  at  a  profit,  the  politicians  can  see 
only  two  alternatives — destroy  it  or  dump  it  abroad. 
But,  give  it  away  to  the  Canadian  people  who  have 
already  paid  for  it?    Never! 

(Incidentally,  an  impending  surplus  of  Canadian 
beef  was  fortuitously  destroyed  on  the  hoof  re- 
cently, following  a  mysterious  'outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.') 

— Techno  Critic. 

MISSIONARY 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
ing  the  risk  out  of  the  adventure,  then  private  cor- 
porate bodies  will  rush  in  to  get  the  raw  materials 
which  due  to  their  scarcity  command  a  big  price. 

The  process  of  the  missionary  for  big  business 
operating  in  government  to  obtain  subsidies  for  op- 
erations too  risky  for  private  capital  is  a  neat  trick 
for  the  stockholders  in  the  United  States  private  cor- 
porations. The  people  whose  pocketbook  is  en- 
hanced by  this  process  will  not  condemn  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  a  neat  trick  ON  the  tax  paying  populace 
to  have  private  businessmen  operate  in  the  govern- 
ment for  their  own  welfare  above  the  country's 
welfare. 

The  people  on  the  North  American  continent 
need  look  no  farther  for  natural  resources  to  oper- 
ate a  high  energy  civilization  providing  they  are 
not  hampered  by  waste,  competition  and  that  an- 
achronism, the  Price  System. 

—George  A.  Kellogg,  12247-3. 


NEW    SONAR 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

will  have  10-inch  screens  to  make  scrutiny  of  the 
"echoes"  and  fixing  of  their  azimuth  and  range 
easier. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  turbulent  wa- 
ter causes  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  set  by  distorting, 
or  dissipating  the  echo,  just  as  wind  disturbs  a 
voice  echoing  from  a  rocky  cliff.  With  a  little  ex- 
perience, however,  an  operator  may  overcome  this 
handicap  somewhat  in  identifying  targets,  unless 
the  turbulence  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  sound 
wave  entirely. 
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FORWARD  AND   UPWARD,  AMERICA 

A  negative  national  policy  can  lead  only  to  negative  results,  such 
as,  higher  taxes,  more  debt,  more  fighting,  more  hardship  and  dissen- 
sion among  the  people,  and  a  national  psychosis  of  fear  and  distrust. 
What  North  America  needs  is  a  positive  Continental  policy  that  will 
improve  the  position  and  circumstances  of  its  people,  boost  their  mo- 
rale, and  unify  them  in  a  common  worthwhile  objective  on  this  Con- 
tinent— a  policy  which  only  Technocracy  can  provide. 
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Wanted  -  -  -  A  Change 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
went  to  the  polls  on  November  4th  and  a  ma- 
jority cast  their  ballots  for  a  change.  Not  hav- 
ing much  choice,  they  elected  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
to  bring  about  the  change.  Among  the  reasons  for 
this  choice  we  find:  (1)  The  stalemate  in  the  Korean 
War;  (2)  Disgust  at  the  corruption  and  graft  in 
Washington;  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  the  politicians  to  do  something  for  the  economy 
other  than  just  holding  down  jobs;  (3)  High  taxes. 

If  the  Korean  War  were  the  reason,  the  voter 
probably  reasoned  that  a  general  should  be  the 
one  to  straighten  things  out  so  that  we  wouldn't 
be  sacrificing  so  many  young  boys  and  losing  so 
much  material.  The  general  promised  to  go  to  Ko- 
rea to  survey  the  situation  before  being  inaugu- 
rated into  the  presidency. 

The  corruption  of  'mink  coats'  and  '5  percenters' 
didn't  help  the  present  administration  in  its  quest 
for  re-election.  Graft  and  favoritism  shown  in  the 
awarding  of  government  contracts  long  has  rankled 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Governmental  inefficiency  in  providing  'leaf  rak- 
ing' jobs  merely  to  justify  drawing  a  paycheck  was 
evident  throughout  the  nation.  Dissatisfaction  and 
irritation  was  so  widespread  that  only  61%  of  the 
people  eligible  to  vote  took  part  in  the  campaign 
for  a  change.     High  taxes  was  a  chronic  irritation. 

Analysis  of  Change 

Now  let  us  analyze  these  factors  to  see  what 
may  occur  if  each  is  carried  out  to  its  successful 
conclusion.  First,  if  the  Korean  War  is  halted,  new 
and  greater  warehouses  must  be  built  to  store  the 
present  enormous  war  production,  or  the  plants 
producing  them  will  have  to  be  shut  down.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  production  gushing  from 
our  war  plants,  warehousing  and  storage  would 
soon  become  ridiculous,  and  the  ramifications  from 
plant  shutdowns  are  such  common  knowledge  as 
not  to  require  elucidation  here.  And,  with  large 
amounts  of  war  gear  on  hand,  there  is  always  the 


temptation  to  start  shooting  before  other  means  of 
settling  international  misunderstandings  have  been 
exhausted.  Secondly,  increased  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment would  decrease  the  debt  and  increase  the 
productivity,  and  would  result  in  rising  unemploy- 
ment due  to  the  technology  which  would  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  job.  And  thirdly,  in  case 
the  attempt  were  made  to  give  each  member  of 
the  working  force  a  useful,  productive  job,  produc- 
tion would  quickly  zoom  to  such  heights  that  our 
ancient  and  outmoded  distribution  system  would  be 
annihilated  by  the  crushing  flood  of  abundance. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dilemma  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  distribution  via  price. 

Technocracy  challenges  North  America  to  install 
a  medium  of  distribution — The  Energy  Certificate — 
instead  of  trying  to  use  the  anachronism — Money. 

The  distribution  of  an  abundance  requires  the 
energy  certificate  along  with  other  factors  pertain- 
ing to  a  technological  society.  Study  Technocracy's 
blueprint  for  the  new  America — the  America  of 
peace,  abundance  and  security. 

— G.  A.  Kellogg,  12247-3. 


COVER  PICTURE 

TURBINE  INSTALLATION 

Water  from  Rcss  Lake  turned  the  turbine  shown 
beins;  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  December  29th, 
1952.  A  300  ft.  head  of  water  flows  through  tunnels 
which  are  24^  feet  in  diameter,  to  propel  the  120,000 
H.P.  turbines.  The  turbines  are  directly  connected 
to  the  100,000  KVA  generators.  The  generators  are 
wcund  for  13,800  volts,  3  phase,  60  cycles.  For  trans- 
mission of  power  over  long  distances  with  small 
losses  single  phase  transformers  will  step  up  the 
voltage  to  230,000  volts. 

Ail  this  work  so  that  we  can  use  the  sun's  energy 
in  doing  our  work  for  us. 

—Photo  Courtesy  of  Seattle  City  Light. 
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What  Happened  To  Farming  ? 


In  order  for  a  young  couple  to  go  on  their  own  and  set  up  a  success- 
ful farming  operation,  they  would  need  enough  money  on  hand  in 
order  to  get  started  that  making-a-living  no  longer  would  be  a  neces- 
sity for  them;  so  that,  if  they  invested  in  a  farm,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  heart's  desire  and  not  an  economic  urgency. 


NOT  so  many  decades  ago,  after  the  Euro- 
pean aggressors  had  invaded  and  taken 
over  the  North  American  Continent  from 
the  Reds,  destroying  or  enslaving  the  native  in- 
habitants, the  people  established  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  in  small  agricultural  communities. 
More  than  ninety  percent  of  the  people  lived  on 
the  soil  and  derived  their  livelihood  directly  from 
the  soil.  The  small  family  farm,  privately-owned 
and  owner-operated,  became  the  typical  and 
cherished  pattern  for  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
Farther  south,  there  also  developed  the  hacienda 
and  plantation  type  of  agricultural  establish- 
ment, owned  and  ruled  over  by  an  upper  class 
family  and  operated  by  droves  of  slaves  or  semi- 
slave  laborers. 

The  haciendista  and  the  southern  bourbon  gen- 
tleman were  never  accepted  as  typical  Ameri- 
cans. Like  the  demi-gods  of  ancient  times,  they 
were  regarded  as  some  sort  of  Big  Brass  that 
hovered  around  and  made  angry  gestures  when 
events  or  things  displeased  them,  and  who  on 
rare  occasions  would  stage  a  big  party  at  which 
the  lower  eschelons  could  gaily  disport  them- 
selves and  gorge  on  food.  But  this  was  so  obvi- 
ously an  intrusion  of  European  aristocratic  cul- 
ture, from  which  American  settlers  supposedly 
had  divorced  themselves,  that  it  was  tolerated 
on  this  Continent  rather  than  accepted.  Conse- 
guently,  following  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the 
bourbons  of  the  south  had  been  defeated,  the 
plantations  were  broken  up,  and  'forty  acres  and 
a  mule'  became  the  slogan  of  the  day. 


American  freedom  was  everywhere  symbol- 
ized by  the  family  farm;  and  long  hours  of  daily 
toil  served  to  keep  that  freedom  from  getting  out 
of  hand. 

Under  the  economic  pattern  of  small  farms, 
which  kept  the  people  localized  in  their  move- 
ments and  kept  them  too  tired  and  too  poor  to 
'get  ideas,'  assisted  by  poor  roads  and  slow  com- 
munication, a  broad  base  of  low  class  citizens 
existed,  on  which  an  ideal  fascist  culture  and 
state  could  be  erected.  This  base  was  stabilized 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  almost  no  alternative 
employment  for  the  individual,  except  one  of 
lower  status.  For,  there  was  a  still  lower  class 
of  'citizens,'  the  indentured  or  hired  farm  work- 
ers, whose  miserable  lot  in  life  tended  to  make 
the  Free  land-owning  farmer  feel  superior  and 
almost  bourgeois  in  comparison.  In  America,  the 
tradition  of  a  social  aristocracy  had,  at  least  in 
theory,  been  suspended;  and  this,  along  with  an- 
other factor,  delayed  the  day  when  a  full-fledged 
fascism  could  be  imposed.  This  other  factor  was 
the  great  and  'unlimited'  expanses  of  unsettled 
land  to  the  west.  (Of  course,  this  land  was  not 
entirely  'unsettled,'  for  it  was  already  occupied 
and  technically  'owned'  by  the  Indians;  but,  be- 
ing Reds,  they  were  not  regarded  as  decent  citi- 
zens and  little  respect  was  held  for  their  rights, 
even  the  right  to  their  own  lives.  After  all,  this 
prattle  about  being  born  free  and  egual,  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  didn't  apply  to  EVERY- 
BODY, certainly  not  to  'niggers'  and  'injuns.') 

In   the   areas  where   slavery   was   generally 
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recognized — slavery  of  Negroes  in  the  Southern 
States  (with  scatterings  elsewhere  in  the  nation)  and 
slavery  of  Negroes  and  Indians  in  the  Spanish  oc- 
cupied areas — a  more  blatant  form  of  fascism 
could  be  practiced.  But,  in  the  northern  United 
States  and  Canada,  social  conditions  were  too  slip- 
pery for  fascism  to  become  so  well  established. 
The  semi-anarchic  freedom  of  the  small  farm  be- 
came the  prevailing  concept,  and  it  readily  devel- 
oped as  the  typical  pattern  of  American  life.  It  had 
the  gualities  that,  in  the  past,  made  social  struc- 
tures endure. 

Technology  Dictates 

However,  it  did  not  endure  for  long.  It  is  now 
on  its  way  out,  and  its  going  is  being  accelerated. 
The  passing  of  the  family  farm  was  not  determined 
by  parliamentary  decision  or  by  democratic  pro- 
cesses, nor  is  it  occuring  with  the  consent  of  the 
people;  no  vote  has  been  tallied,  no  referendum 
taken.  The  same  factor  that  is  deciding  all  major 
social  trends  on  this  Continent — technology — has 
dictated  the  passing  away  of  the  family  farm. 
Where  technology  enters,  everything  changes;  and 
what  was  there  before  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Technology  has  no  respect  for  'Ways  of  Life,' 
whether  they  be  American,  Russian,  Chinese,  Ara- 
bian, Latin,  or  Zambesi.  The  technological  way  of 
life  is  the  most  universal  form  of  social  pattern  yet 
imposed  upon  mankind,  and  the  least  tolerant  of 
other  ways  of  life.  All  the  current  sguabbles  over 
social  ideologies  concern  matters  that  are  ephem- 
eral and  which  will  count  for  naught  a  few  years 
from  now.  At  most,  they  can  merely  influence  the 
ethnological  characteristics  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit the  World  of  Tomorrow. 

Such  a  brief  panoramic  sketch;  now,  let  us  exam- 
ine in  more  detail  the  factors  that  have  affected, 
and  are  now  affecting,  the  disappearance  of  the 
family  farm.  These  are  several;  and,  when  seen 
at  close  range,  some  of  them  may  obscure  the 
vision  of  the  general  trend  in  the  background.  But, 
behind  all  of  these,  technology  is  at  work,  and  this 
is  the  basic  factor. 

Civil  War  Manpower 

The  size  of  farms  in  America  tended  steadily  to 
decrease  in  size  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  due 
to  the  increase  in  population  and  subdivision  of  the 
early  homesteads.  The  'War  Between  the  States' 
exacted  a  great  drain  on  the  manpower  of  the 
American  farms,   which  was  made  feasible  by  a 


rapid  introduction  of  the  mechanical  grain  har- 
vester and  other  early  types  of  animal-powered 
farm  machinery.  After  that,  one  family  could  op- 
erate more  land  than  theretofore,  with  the  result 
that  the  more  successful  farmers  began  to  enlarge 
their  holdings,  while  the  less  successful  farmers 
sold  out  and  moved  west  or  were  absorbed  into  the 
growing  ranks  of  industrial  labor.  With  modern- 
ized types  of  farm  machines,  powered  with  extrane- 
ous energy,  this  trend  was  accelerated.  Farms  are 
steadily  becoming  larger  in  size  and  fewer  in  num- 
ber. 

The  Modern  farm  is  no  longer  a  family  affair;  it 
is  a  corporate  enterprise.  The  capitalization  that  is 
reguired  to  procure  and  operate  a  successful  agri- 
cultural enterprise  today  is  such  that  the  ordinary 
American  family  cannot  possibly  handle  it.  If  a 
modern  farm  is  to  be  owned  by  a  single  family,  it 
must  be  inherited  or  the  money  to  set  it  up  must 
come  from  outside  sources.  The  matter  of  inher- 
iting a  farm  is  not  so  simple  as  it  used  to  be.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  fewer  farms  to  be  inherited. 
Secondly,  the  life  expectancy  of  the  population  has 
been  increased  so  much  that,  by  the  time  the  farm 
is  ready  to  be  inherited,  the  next  generation  is  al- 
ready established  in  some  other  enterprise  and  is 
too  far  advanced  in  age  to  'start  over.'  Or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  old  folks,  having  nobody  around 
to  help  with  the  farm  work,  eventually  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  out  the  farm  and  retire  on  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

Investing  in  a  Farm 

In  order  for  a  young  couple  to  go  out  on  their 
own  and  set  up  a  successful  farming  operation,  they 
would  need  enough  money  on  hand  in  order  to  get 
started  that  making-a-living  no  longer  would  be  a 
necessity  for  them;  so  that,  if  they  invested  in  a 
farm,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  heart's  desire  and  not 
an  economic  urgency.  To  have  50  or  60  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  is  none  too  much  for  getting  started 
in  farming  at  this  time,  at  present  prices.  Few  peo- 
ple have  that  kind  of  money  and  still  fewer  of  that 
number  have  a  yen  for  farming. 

The  guestion  arises  at  this  point.  Who  does  own 
and  operate  the  five  million  farms  in  the  United 
States  today?  There  are  several  categories  of 
owners. 

Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  old-fashioned  farm 
families.  There  are  still  a  great  many  one-family 
farms  in  the  United  States  today.  Many  of  these, 
by  judicious  mechanization,  by  keeping  the  opera- 
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tions  simplified,  and  by  keeping  down  the  operat- 
ing costs  generally,  plus  having  a  good  piece  of 
land  to  begin  with,  and  assisted  with  government 
subsidies,  inflation-promotion,  and  gratuities,  are 
making  a  respectable  'go'  of  it.  With  continuing 
favorable  external  conditions,  they  can  get  by.  For 
how  long  is  another  guestion. 

There  is  another  category  of  one-family  farms 
that  is  even  larger  than  the  one  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. This  is  made  up  of  aging,  die-hard  farmers 
who,  knowing  no  other  way  of  life,  will  stubbornly 
cling  to  farming  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
By  living  penuriously  and  working  hard,  they  can 
still  make  a  better  living  than  they  ever  had  hoped 
to  make  in  their  youth,  and  present-day  farming 
life  is  certainly  easier  for  them  than  it  was  for  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  Even  so,  they  are  an 
anachronism  and,  in  most  cases,  their  way  of  life 
will  die  with  them.  This  classification  of  farmers 
contributes  heavily  to  the  gallery  of  local  'charac- 
ters' in  the  rural  communities. 

One  classification  that  helps  to  swell  the  stati- 
stical number  of  farms  is  the  small  suburban 
'farms.'  These  range  in  size  from  one-half  acre  to 
ten  or  more  acres.  Although  these  are  listed  as 
farms  and  the  people  who  live  on  them  are  classi- 
fied as  farm  workers,  most  of  them  are  not  farms 
in  the  generally-accepted  sense.  They  are  owned 
by  people  who  are  retired  or  who  work  in  the 
cities  or  towns,  but  who  have  a  desire  to  live  'on  a 
farm.'  These  farmlets  are  usually  formed  from 
sub-divisions  of  larger  farms  and,  thereby,  contrib- 
ute to  holding  down  the  average  statistical  size  of 
the  American  farms,  which  is  now  about  215  acres, 
and  going  up  in  size. 

City  Worker  On  a  Farm 

The  suburban  farm  may  be  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  family  which  operates  it  as  a  part-time  propo- 
sition, adding  to  the  income  and  food  supply  of  the 
family;  but  it  is  not  self-supporting  and  often  adds 
heavily  to  the  burdens  of  the  family.  A  few  years 
on  a  suburban  farm  usually  is  enough  to  cure  a 
city  worker  of  the  urge  to  have  'a  little  piece  of 
land  in  the  country.'  It  usually  follows  that  the 
little  suburban  farm  is  subdivided  into  lots,  sold  for 
some  other  use,  or  passed  onto  someone  else  who 
has  not  yet  been  disillusioned  with  suburban  farm- 
ing. 

A  number  of  elderly  couples,  when  they  finally 
retire  from  business,  give  expression  to  their  life- 
long yearning  for  a  small  farm  in  the  country.   They 


buy  a  few  acres  in  the  suburbs  and  'retire'  to  raise 
chickens,  or  fruit,  or  some  other  commodity.  Often 
they  discover  that  they  have  taken  on  too  much 
work  for  their  declining  years  and,  not  needing  in- 
come from  this  source  anyway,  they  give  it  up. 

Other  suburban  farmlets  are  owned  by  'gentle- 
men farmers,'  who,  while  they  own  the  farm,  do  not 
operate  it  themselves.  They  may  live  in  the  house 
while  commuting  to  the  city,  but  the  farm  work, 
such  as  it  is,  is  done  either  by  a  hired  hand  or  the 
land  is  rented  to  a  nearby  farmer. 

The  rapid  turnover  of  suburban  farms  is  one  of 
the  things  that  gives  confidence  to  the  real  estate 
business;  except  that,  with  steadily  declining  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  productive  endeavors 
on  this  Continent,  there  have  developed  far  more 
realtors  than  the  amount  of  business  reguires  or 
justifies. 

Gentlemen  Farmers  are  not  restricted  to  the  small 
suburban  farms,  but  they  often  go  in  for  large  sized 
'Estates.'     A  successful  businessman,  seeking  some 

(Turn  to  Page  22) 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

Well,  Mr.  Eisenhower  got  elected,  so  I 
guess  he  will  be  our  next  president.  Uncle 
Zeke  says  he  was  elected  because  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  too  generous  with  the  people's 
money.  He  says  they  handed  out  so  much 
money  to  the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  sol- 
diers, the  businessmen,  and  almost  every- 
body that  it  made  them  ieel  like  Republi- 
cans. He  thinks  that  if  you  give  a  Demo- 
crat a  pocketful  of  money  he  turns  into  a 
Republican,  and  that  is  where  Mr.  Truman 
made  his  big  mistake. 

Some  people  were  afraid  that  General  Ei- 
senhower might  get  killed  when  he  went  to 
Korea;  but  I  knew  he  wouldn't.  Old  sol- 
diers never  die,  just  young  ones. 

It  looks  like  General  Eisenhower  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  will  run  the  country  for  the 
next  four  years.  It's  like  Uncle  Zeke  says, 
Big  Business  is  always  howling  about  the 
government  sticking  its  long  nose  into  busi- 
ness; but  Big  Business  is  always  anxious  to 
stick  its  big  fat  nose  into  government.  Any- 
way, from  the  looks  of  things  in  the  papers, 
Big  Business  is  going  to  have  its  nose 
poked  into  the  government  clear  up  to  its 
ears. 

— I  ma  Moron. 
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FEDERAL  POST  OFFICE  UNDER  ATTACK 


ONE  very  successful  example  of  socialist  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  is  the  Post  Office 
Department.  In  spite  of  its  generous,  money-losing 
handouts  to  businessmen  and  politicians,  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  to  mail-carriers,  very  low  postal 
rates  on  Second  Class  mail,  and  the  franking  privi- 
lege of  congressmen,  private  corporate  enterprise 
is  much  embarrassed  by  the  success  of  this  exam- 
ple of  government  enterprise.  Business  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  P.O.D.  handed  over 
to  private  enterprise  to  be  operated  'on  sound  busi- 
ness principles.'  When  you  compare  the  costs  of 
sending  a  message  by  private  enterprise  telegraph 
or  long-distance  telephone  with  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment mail  service,  you  get  some  idea  of  what 
'sound  business  principles'  would  do  to  postal  rates. 

Rebuttal  to  Private  Business 

There  are  intermittent  demands  that  the  govern- 
ment get  out  of  business  and  turn  the  Post  Office 
over  to  private  business  enterprise  to  be  run  for 
private  profit.  Every  once  in  a  while  (almost  contin- 
uously now),  an  editorial  feeler  probes  the  public 
pulse  to  determine  the  degree  of  sentiment  for  and 
against  such  a  move.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
these  feelers  don't  always  meet  with  indifference  or 
approval.  Following  is  a  reprint  of  an  item  on  the 
subject  recently  appearing  in  the  'Ram's  Horn,'  bul- 
letin of  the  First  Unitarian  Society,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah: 

"I  note  an  editorial  in  the  Trib  (Salt  Lake 
Tribune)  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  had  to 
wait  in  a  post  office  while  some  employees 
appeared  to  be  idle;  and  from  that  slender  data 
he  went  on  to  indict  government  service  as  in- 
efficient compared  with  private  enterprise. 

"That  has  not  been  my  experience.  I  don't 
find  the  P.  O.  inefficient.  I  find  private  busi- 
ness not  only  inefficient  but  its  word  no  good. 
I  have  waited  one  solid  hour  in  the  display  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Trib  to  place  an  ad. 
I  don't  have  to  wait  a  minute  at  the  P.  O.  on 
Wednesdays  when  I  take  the  Ram's  Horn  to  be 
weighed  and  mailed.  Every  day  except  Sun- 
day and  holidays,  rain  or  shine,   the  govern- 


ment brings  me  my  mail  whether  it  is  impor- 
tant or  not  and  deposits  it  in  a  box.  I  have  to 
rescue  the  Trib  from  the  thorny  rosebushes  or 
dig  it  out  from  under  the  leaves.  Sometimes  I 
don't  get  it  at  all  and  have  to  borrow  a  copy 
from  a  neighbor. 

"I  don't  find  private  business  efficient  or 
trustworthy.  Its  word  doesn't  mean  much.  I 
called  a  plumber.  He  promised  to  come  Mon- 
day. He  came  Saturday  night  after  I  had 
called  him  a  second  time.  The  furnace-cleaning 
company  was  engaged  to  come  Wednesday. 
Their  men  arrived  a  week  from  Wednesday. 
The  furnace-repair  company  agreed  to  'be  up 
tomorrow.'  Their  men  arrived  after  three  phone 
calls  three  days  later.  The  eaves-spout  com- 
pany is  about  one  year  late  in  keeping  its 
promise.  It  took  three  months  to  get  the  sign 
painter  company's  man  up  here  and  two  weeks 
to  get  the  repair  man  on  our  mimeograph.  I 
ordered  envelopes  from  the  Federal  Envelope 
Company  last  August.  They  have  not  been  de- 
livered yet.  The  Salt  Lake  City  representative 
is  never  in  when  I  phone  and  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  my  notes  to  him.  An  inquiry  to  the  P.  O. 
gets  a  courteous  reply  the  second  day.  The 
only  business  people  who  kept  their  engage- 
ments with  me  were  the  floor  covering  com- 
pany, the  painter,  and  the  house-cleaning  com- 
pany. Obviously  one  cannot  draw  up  an  in- 
dictment against  all  private  business  from 
these  instances,  but  I  think  anyone  who  has 
had  much  business  experience  must  agree  that 
in  general  you  cannot  depend  upon  private 
business  keeping  its  word  or  being  efficient. 
.  .  .  May  God  help  this  nation  if  we  ever  get 
the  much-touted  business  administration." 

— Techno  Critic. 


HORRIBLE  THOUGHT 

And  when  we  get  all  armed  and  set  for  Mos- 
cow's knavish  tricks,  it  would  be  just  like  the  So- 
viets not  to  try  any.  The  treachery  of  these  charac- 
ters knows  no  bounds. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Women  and  Social  Change 


PSYCHIATRISTS,  psychologists,  amateur  and 
professional  philosophers;  male  and  female 
educators,  columnists,  and  writers,  plus 
women's  club  leaders  seem  to  be  having  a  'field 
day.'  It  seems  that  society  is  face  to  face  with  a 
'women's  problem.'  There  are  a  few  items  on  which 
they  agree,  two  most  specifically:  women  bear  chil- 
dren and  they  are  human,  BUT  .  .  .  From  that  point 
they  take  off  and  fly  in  all  directions.  They  all 
seem  to  be  searching  for  just  one  thing:  a  magical, 
moralistic,  philosophical  formula  or  precept  which 
will  put  woman  in  her  place,  once  and  for  all.  Just 
what  her  place  is,  is  another  point  of  departure  into 
the  wild  blue. 

Career  Or  Children 

The  battle  rages  around  whether  women  can 
have  careers  and  children  and  do  justice  to  both. 
Whether  women  should  choose  between  a  career 
and  children.  No  two  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  as 
to  whether  women  are  capable  of  combining  the 
raising  of  children  and  careers,  or  whether  their 
'phychic'  make-up,  their  physiological  constitution, 
or  their  emotional  attitudes  permit  of  such  diverse 
activities.  They  cannot  agree  whether  women  are 
stronger  than  men,  or  weaker,  more  neurotic  or  less 
neurotic  than  men;  whether  they  are  smarter  or 
dumber;  or  whether  they  are  more  direct  in  their 
dealings  with  other  human  beings  or  more  con- 
niving. 

On  the  face  of  it  all,  it  would  seem  that  women 
indeed  DO  have  a  very  ticklish  problem,  that  of  at- 
tempting to  follow,  study  and  analyze  all  the  moun- 
tains of  advice,  council,  etc.,  that  are  thrown  around 
as  the  one  and  only  solution  to  the  'problem  of 
modern  woman.'  Just  to  cite  a  few  examples  will 
suffice  to  prove  how  insoluble  the  problem  is,  by  to- 
day's moralistic  approach: 

During  World  War  II,  it  became  painfully  appar- 
ent that  too  many  young  men,  being  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Services,  were  found  to  be  mentally  un- 
fit or  suffering  from  other  nervous  disorders.  Where 
to  place  the  blame?     (The  Price  System  demands 


that  there  be  a  handy  'scapegoat'  to  cover  up  its 
inefficiencies  and  frustrations).  Why,  'mom'  of 
course.  Did  not  women  bear  the  sons,  didn't  they 
nurture  them,  raise  them,  while  'pop'  was  preoccu- 
pied with  the  job  of  providing  the  physical  necessi- 
ties and  comforts?  Of  course!  So  .  .  .  'Momism' 
was  coined  as  a  blanket  indictment  of  'modern 
women.'  Dear  Mom  was  to  be  blamed  for  raising 
a  generation  of  sissies.  She  pampered  them,  that's 
what.  She  smothered  her  sons  with  too  much  care, 
made  them  too  dependent  upon  her,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  trained  her  daughters  in  her  own 
image — to  be  rapacious,  grasping  man-hunters. 

Now,  it  seems,  Dear  Mom,  is  getting  the  other 
side  of  the  paddle.  Now  that  more  and  more  'moms' 
are  getting  out  of  the  home  and  into  the  business 
of  providing  or  helping  to  provide  the  physical  ne- 
cessities, she  is  being  blamed  for  another  pattern 
of  behavior  in  her  children.  At  the  47th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
in  Cleveland  on  Oct.  9,  1952,  a  'learned'  educator 
stated  that  working  mothers  'were  producing  a  gen- 
eration of  psychosomatic  personalities.'  (Psycho- 
somatic, yet!)  Because,  he  was  guoted  as  saying, 
'these  children  lack  the  love  and  warmth  in  home 
environments.'  Now  Dear  Mom  is  making  her  sons 
and  daughters  TOO  independent. 

Women's  Club  leaders  must  share  the  burden  of 
this  finger  pointing,  too.  In  1951  women  were  told 
by  an  official  (woman)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  that  they  were  to  blame  for  the  lack 
of  civil  defense  in  the  U.  S.  (What  was  to  be  de- 
fended and  against  what  was  not  revealed,  but  civil 
defense  was  needed  and  women  were  to  blame  for 
its  non-existence).  These  are  merely  superficial  ex- 
amples of  the  'problem  of  women.'  The  actual  anal- 
ysis has  gone  much  deeper  and  more  extensive. 
How  deep  and  how  extensive  can  be  realized  when 
it  is  shown  the  amount  of  actual  written  material 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  'Women' 
and  'Woman.'  This  is  revealed  by  a  research 
group,  who  in  1944  discovered  that  in  New  York 
Public  Library,  there  were  listed  slightly  over  10,000 
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separate  published  volumes  on  the  subject.     (How 
many  more  since  then?) 

Depending  on  the  writer's  politcal  leanings,  every 
ideology  has  its  'Ideal  of  Womanhood.'  For  the 
Fascist  countries  the  trilogy  of  'Kitchen,  Church  and 
Children'  is  the  criterion.  For  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, complete  eguality  with  the  male  is  the  ideal. 
In  the  Democracies — we  have  a  twittering  compro- 
mise between  the  two  extremes,  producing  among 
the  women  of  the  Democracies  a  greater  percent- 
age of  that  slap-happy  state  known  as  'neurotic' 
But — this  state  of  mind  or  behavior  pattern,  is  NOT 
confined  to  women  alone.  It  is  also  a  state  of  mind 
'enjoyed'  by  the  male  too,  judging  by  the  incidence 
of  ulcers,  real  or  imagined,  hypertension,  corona- 
ries,  mental  disturbances  of  various  shades  and  de- 
grees. (Ivan  Pavlav,  in  his  physiological  experi- 
ments created  the  self  same  patterns  of  behavior  in 
the  animals  (dogs)  he  used  by  first  conditioning 
them  to  one  type  of  reaction  over  a  period  of  time. 
He  then  conditioned  an  exact  opposite  reaction  by 
another  type  of  stimulus,  also  over  a  period  of 
time.  He  then  shortened  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  stimuli  and  created  states  of  'hys- 
teria,'  'nervousness'   and   'aggressiveness.' 

Reluctant  Adjustment  to  Change 

Technocracy  states  that  when  the  physical  envi- 
ronment is  changed  behavior  patterns  must  change. 
The  neurotism  extant  today,  is  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  reluctant  adjustment  to  the  environment  of 
a  'technological  world.'  Let  it  be  understood  that 
'this  technological  world  treats  man  as  a  collective 
social  animal  and  organic  energy-consuming  de- 
vice operating  in  a  given  area  in  a  specific  time 
period.  It  does  not  treat  a  social  man  as  a  moral, 
legal  or  spiritual  entity;  these  are  the  distinctions 
and  the  categories  born  of  seventy  centuries  of  toil 
conceived  in  human  perspiration  and  perpetuated 
in  continuous  poverty.' 

The  conclusion  is  that  what  is  'wrong'  with 
women  today,  is  'wrong'  with  every  other  minority, 
hence  it  is  a  problem  of  the  majority,  male  and  fe- 
male. In  short:  SOCIAL  CHANGE,  which  is  no  re- 
specter of  morals,  traditions  or  institutions.  It  will 
remain  a  problem  so  long  as  any  minority  or  ma- 
jority attempts  to  behave  in  a  prescribed  manner 
that  was  commensurate  with  a  world  of  hand  tools 
and  human  toil.  To  behave  in  such  a  manner  in 
an  environment  of  technological  progression  and 
mass  production  of  all  goods  and  services  is  to  in- 
vite  more   'neuroses,'   'hysterias,'  etc.     Neither   the 


pattern  laid  down  by  the  Catholic-Fascist  precept 
of  'women's  place  is  in  the  home,'  or  the  Commun- 
istic egualitarianism,  nor  the  Democratic  compro- 
mise is  possible  on  this  Continent.  Technology  has 
'writ  finis'  to  the  philosophical  approach  of  human 
governance.  Women  have  been  relieved  of  the 
greater  burdens  of  home  making,  such  as  weaving, 
sewing,  washing,  cooking,  while  the  public  schools 
have  taken  over  the  educating  of  the  young.  But — 
men  too  have  been  relieved  of  that  not  too  happy 
state  of  being  the  bread  winner  of  the  home 
through  the  'sweat  of  his  brow.'  The  problem  is 
not  how  to  'make  a  living,'  but  how  to  enjoy  the 
individual  freedom  induced  and  brought  about  by 
technology  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  the  health- 
iest, mental  and  physical,  development  of  the  hu- 
man being,  male  and  female.  The  solution  is  one 
of  knowing  and  understanding  the  present  environ- 
ment. Automaticity  is  nailing  down  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  of  the  Price  System.  Its  internment  is  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

As  the  system  changes,  so  too,  must  man  (and 
woman)  change. 

— Stella  Key,  8141-15. 


Our  Vanishing  Dollars 


U.S. SAVINGS  BONDS  AND  INFLATION 
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The  bonds  you  and  I  bought  in  1942  are  maturing  this 
year. 

We  paid  $75  for  a  bond  that  had  a  face  value  of  $100. 

Based  on  the  1942  value  of  the  dollar  our  $75  is  worth 
only  $43.70  today.  On  the  same  basis,  the  $25  interest  we 
were  to  receive  on  cur  investment  is  worth  only  $14.60. 

Therefore,  instead  of  receiving  $100  promised  us,  we 
actually  get  only  $58.30. 
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LOOKING   BACKWARD 


AS  EARLY  as  1887  Edward  Bellamy  pre- 
dicted, in  his  book  'Looking  Backward,'  that 
in  the  twentieth  century  people  would  have 
devices  similar  to  our  radios,  and  in  'Equality,' 
which  is  a  sequel  to  'Looking  Backward,'  he  de- 
scribes a  n  instrument  similar  to  our  television, 
which  he  calls  'the  electroscope.'  Evidently  he 
imagined  the  picture  to  be  life  size  and  colored,  re- 
sembling the  new,  three-dimensional  Cinerama,  for 
he  wrote  that  the  illusion  of  actually  being  present 
at  the  scene  was  almost  perfect.  By  means  of  the 
electroscope,  the  principal  characters  watch  a 
stage  play  in  Honolulu  while  comfortably  seated 
in  their  home  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Whenever 
they  choose,  they  can  see  actual  scenes  in  any  of 
the  major  cities  of  the  world. 

The  characters  in  these  two  books  live  in  the 
year  2000  A.  D.  and  look  backward  over  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  use  motor  vehicles  and  'air  cars.' 
The  houses  are  minus  chimneys  because  they  are 
heated  by  a  more  efficient  method  than  by  the  com- 
bustion of  coal.  Cooking  in  the  homes  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  as  each  district  has  its  own 
dining  hall  where  most  people  prefer  to  dine.  Laun- 
dry work  has  been  eliminated  by  the  extensive  use 
of  paper  (processed  so  as  to  be  tough  enough) 
for  manufacturing  bedding,  hangings,  clothing,  and 
even  shoes,  which  are  returned  to  the  mill,  after  a 
brief  usage,  to  be  made  over  into  other  things.  The 
task  of  writing  letters  by  hand  has  been  practically 
eliminated,  except  for  emergencies,  for  people  either 
telephone  or  'send  phonographs.' 

Of  far  greater  interest,  however,  is  his  concept 
of  the  social  and  economic  life  in  the  year  2000 
A.D.,  in  which  all  men  and  women  share  equally  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  without  the  use 
of  money.  He  imagined  that  this  change  in  the 
economic  system  had  been  brought  about  by  a 
great,  non-violent  revolution,  occurring  about  the 
year  1935;  that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  the  ever-increasing  discontent  of  the  wage 
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earners  and  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  our  economic  system  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  just  and  fair  distribution  of  goods  and 
services;  and  that  economic  equality  had  been  at- 
tained by  'organizing  the  machinery  of  production 
and  distribution  ...  as  business  of  general  con- 
cern to  be  carried  on  for  the  public  benefit  instead 
of  private  gain.'  The  factors  which  had  brought 
about  this  revolution  had  been  in  existence  for 
about  half  a  century,  and  when  it  actually  took 
place,  the  'profit  system'  had  become  so  inadequate 
and  inefficient  as  means  of  distribution  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  function. 

In  'Equality'  Bellamy  states  that  there  was  a 
great  'tide  of  enthusiasm'  shortly  before  the  actual 
revolution  was  accomplished. 

'It  was  the  general  awakening  of  the  people 
of  America  ...  to  the  profoundly  ethical  and 
truly    religious  character   and   claims   of   the 
movement    for    an    industrial    system    which 
should  guarantee  the  economic  equality  of  all 
the   people.      Nothing,    surely,   could   be   more 
self-evident  than  the  strictly  Christian  inspira- 
tion of  the  idea  of  this  guarantee.     It  contem- 
plated nothing  less  than  a  literal  fulfillment,  on 
a  complete  social  scale,  of  Christ's  inculcation 
that   all   should  feel   the   same   solicitude   and 
make  the  same  effort  for  the  welfare  of  others 
as  for  their  own.     The  first  effect  of  such  a  so- 
licitude must  needs  be  to  prompt  effort  to  bring 
about  an  equal  material  provision  for  all,  as 
the  primary  condition  of  welfare.' 
Bellamy  observed  that  the  idea  which  this  revo- 
lutionary movement  embodied  'dates  back  to  Plato 
at  least,  and  nobody  knows  how  much  further,  for 
it  is  a  conception  of  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
order.' 

He  saw  that  there  were  serious  depressions  in 
business,  the  cause  of  which,  though  said  to  be 
'overproduction'  was  in  reality  not  overproduction, 
but  a  condition  in  which  the  prices  charged  for  the 
products  of  industry  took  them  'beyond  the  power 


of  the  people  to  buy,'  and  that  the  economists,  writ- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  businessmen,  called  this 
condition  'overproduction.'  'They  did  not  concern 
themselves  whether  the  people  were  famished  or 
glutted;  the  only  question  was  the  condition  of  the 
market.  Their  maxim  that  demand  governed  sup- 
ply, and  supply  would  always  meet  demand,  re- 
ferred in  no  way  to  the  demand  representing  hu- 
man need,  but  wholly  to  an  artificial  thing  called 
the  market!' 

Looking  backward,  ourselves,  from  the  present 
to  the  date  of  Bellamy's  death — 1898 — the  most  ob- 
vious discrepancy  between  his  predictions  and  ac- 
tual facts  is  that  he  did  not  foresee  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  nor  any  wars  at  all,  after  the  Civil  War. 
Without  wars  the  Price  System  would  probably 
have  become  unable  to  function  much  earlier  than 
1935,  the  approximate  time  set  by  Bellamy  for  this 
situation.  By  coincidence  Bellamy  selected  a  time 
when  business  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  during  the 
last  great  depression. 

'Pump-Priming' 

Since  the  depression  of  1893  and  1894  we  have 
had  three  serious  depressions  in  business,  each  of 
which  has  been  approxmately  30  per  cent  greater 
than  the  one  preceding.  Each  depression  has  been 
followed  by  a  period  of  recovery,  but  after  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929  recovery  was  greatly 
retarded.  Industrial  production  was  curtailed  to 
approximately  half  of  what  it  had  been.  Then  the 
government  stepped  in  with  its  'pump-priming'  meth- 
ods in  order  to  save  our  obsolete  Price  System  from 
collapse;  but  what  effected  the  complete  recovery 
of  business  was  World  War  II.  This  created  a 
boom  in  industry  through  the  production  of  muni- 
tions and  war  equipment,  which  provided  jobs  for  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  army 
and  the  navy  took  the  remainder  of  the  unem- 
ployed. There  was  a  large-scale  selling  of  govern- 
ment bonds.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  we  enjoyed  a 
status  of  temporary  prosperity.  If  we  have  another 
depression  it  is  likely  to  bring  about  an  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  business  operations. 

After  the  war  came  a  period  of  reconversion  to 
the  production  of  household  electrical  appliances 
and  other  articles  which  were  not  produced  during 
the  war;  but  now,  those  needs  having  been  pretty 
well  supplied  in  so  far  as  people  have  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  war 
in  Korea  and  preparation  for  a  large-scale  war  in 
Europe,  we  would  be  in  the  greatest  depression  of 


our  history.  Technology  has  increased  our  produc- 
tive capacity  to  the  point  of  abundance  for  all, 
and  our  scarcity  economy  is  unable  to  function 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services. 
For  example,  when  potatoes  become  so  abundant 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  them  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
profitable  price,  this  so-called  surplus  is  destroyed, 
thus  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  to  keep  the  price 
up.  War  provides  a  means  of  destruction  which  is 
sufficient  to  keep  business  going,  provided  it  is 
widespread  enough  and  long-lasting  enough.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  wars  and  preparations  for 
wars  have  been  major  factors  in  the  depletion  of 
our  natural  resources  and  that  the  Price  System 
cannot  be  bolstered  up  much  longer  through  the 
instigation  of  wars. 

Looking  forward,  now,  we  perceive  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  prosperity  or  security  under  our  pres- 
ent economic  system,  regardless  of  whether  we 
have  Democrats  or  Republicans  in  office.  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  elect  to  office  only  men  of  integ- 
rity, high  intellectuality,  and  executive  ability,  we 
would  still  have  the  Price  System,  and  those  men 
would  have  to  obey  the  rules  of  this  system,  under 
which  scarcity  must  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of 
potential  plenty  in  order  to  keep  prices  up,  and  un- 
der which  the  majority  of  the  people  must  live  upon 
their  wages,  while  the  opportunity  to  earn  wages 
is  being  allowed  to  fewer  and  fewer  men  as  more 
and  more  work  is  being  done  cheaper  automati- 
cally. Neither  is  there  any  hope  for  prosperity  or 
security  under  socialism,  communism,  or  fascism, 
for  these  'isms'  breed  in  scarcity  and  cannot  func- 
tion in  a  status  of  abundance.  Technocracy  states: 
The  only  antidote  lor  both  fascism  and  commun- 
ism is  a  social  concept  which  is  so  superior  to 
either  of  them  that  they  cannot  compete  with  it.' 
The  Price  System  functioned  fairly  well  before  tech- 
nology overcame  scarcity;  but  now  that  technology 
makes  it  possible  to  produce  an  abundance,  now 
that  our  system  of  production  has  become  so  ad- 
vanced, our  system  of  distribution  needs  to  be 
changed,  for  it  is  as  far  behind  our  modern  meth- 
ods of  production  as  the  horse  and  buggy  are  be- 
hind the  automobile.  Moreover,  the  Price  System 
has  been,  and  is  being,  dangerously  corrupted  by 
grafters,  schemers,  end  racketeers.  In  Facing  the 
Facts,  an  Economic  Diagnosis,  by  Professor  Frank 
A.  Fetter,  of  Princeton,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment:    'We  are  living  in  a  society  which  is  finan- 

(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Crime  And  Punishment 


Of  Alfried  Krupp 


By  IAIN  COLQUHOUN 


WHEN  it  was  announced  last  year  that  Alfried 
Krupp  was  being  released  after  serving 
only  hali  his  sentence  of  12  years  for  war 
crimes,  the  news  was  received  in  Britain  with  noth- 
ing more  violent  than  any  eyebrow  raised  in  doubt. 
In  this  country  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

Some  people  have  felt,  however,  that  it  was  be- 
ing strained — a  trifle  too  far — since  learning  that 
freedom  was  not  all  that  was  being  bestowed  upon 
Herr  Krupp.  He  is  also  to  receive  the  return  of 
property  worth  between  30  and  60  million  pounds 
and  a  guaranteed  income  of   £1,000,000  a  year. 

Ignorance  has  kept  protests  mild  and  there  have 
even  been  those  who  suggest  that  Alfried  Krupp 
may  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning; 
that  he  may  have  been  "carrying  the  can"  for  what 
was  not  his  responsibility. 

Such  gentlemanly  theories  will  not  long  survive 
a  scrutiny  of  the  record  of  his  trial. 
*  *         * 

FROM  1943  until  his  arrest  in  1945,  Alfried  Krupp 
was  the  sole  owner  and  active  directing  head  of  the 
Krupp  organization.  He  was  responsible  to  no  one 
for  the  administration  of  his  empire.  All  who 
worked  for  it  were  responsible  ultimately  to  him. 

In  1947  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal 
of  three  American  judges  on  three  counts — (1) 
Crimes  against  peace,  (2)  Plunder  and  spoilation  in 
occupied  territories,  (3)  Crimes  against  humanity 
in  respect  of  treatment  meted  out  to  slave  labor  in 
his  works. 

The  first  charge  was  speedily  dismissed,  for  the 
prosecution  failed  to  sustain  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  it  was  alleged  that 
Krupp  had  seized  properties,  raw  materials  and 
equipment  from  occupied  territories  "without  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  occupied 
territories." 

In  the  indictment  it  was  charged  that  Alfried 
Krupp  himself  traveled  all  over  Europe  organizing 
this  plunder. 

A  WITNESS,  to  whose  credibility  the  judges  paid 
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tribute,  testified  that  on  May  18,  1940,  he  had  seen 
Krupp  and  three  other  industrialists  sitting  round  a 
table  with  a  map.  They  were  listening  to  a  radio 
news  bulletin  which  described  the  German  ad- 
vances into  Belgium  and  Holland.  They  were  very 
excited. 

When  the  bulletin  was  finished  they  pointed  to 
places  on  the  map  where  factories  in  these  coun- 
tries were  located.  "This  one  is  yours,"  they  said. 
"That  one  is  yours.  And  that  man  we  will  have  ar- 
rested.   He  has  two  factories." 

They  were  as  good  as  their  word,  and  the  area 
of  plunder  soon  expanded. 

Krupp  established  an  office  in  Paris  to  look  after 
his  French  winnings.  These  included  coal  mines, 
factories  and  coke  ovens.  He  shipped  a  sheet  steel 
works  from  Belfort  to  Essen. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland  he  seized  factories;  in 
Yugoslavia,  chrome  mines;  in  Greece,  a  nickel 
mine,  and  he  obtained  the  right  to  exploit  the  whole 
Ukraine. 

It  is  known  that  at  one  time  Alfried  Krupp  em- 
ployed 15,000  slave  laborers.  But  the  death  and  re- 
placement rates  were  so  high  that  the  total  number 
who  passed  through  his  hands  during  the  war  can- 
not be  reckoned. 

The  prosecution  alleged  that  he  maintained  of- 
fices in  the  occupied  territories  and  recruited  civi- 
lians by  force,  terror  and  fraud.  He  advised,  in- 
fluenced and  assisted  the  Gestapo  and  the  S.S.  on 
the  supply  and  use  of  slave  labor. 

Very  few  of  his  recruits  came  voluntarily.  When 
they  did  they  found  themselves  prisoners  in  the 
Reich  long  after  their  original  contracts  ran  out. 

No  private  firm  in  Germany  was  at  any  time 
forced  to  employ  female  labor  from  concentration 

camps.     Krupp  welcomed  it  and  used  it  ruthlessly. 

*  *  * 

CONDITIONS  under  which  slave  laborers  lived 
in  the  Krupp  establishments  varied  from  bad  to 
abominable.  Clothing,  shelter  and  sanitation  were 
totally  inadequate.  Working  hours  were  very  long 
and  food  was  on  starvation  level. 
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It  was  the  firm's  policy  to  separate  mothers  from 
their  children.  In  one  camp  where  130  children 
who  were  too  young  to  work  were  kept,  one-third 
of  them  died  in  a  four-month  period  between  the 
end  of  1943  and  early  1944.  They  died  of  neglect, 
half  of  them  died  of  simple  starvation. 

The  Krupp  plant  police  were  given  disciplinary 
powers  over  the  slave  laborers.  Beating  and  tor- 
ture was  common  and  often  ended  in  death. 

The  firm  of  Krupps  ordered  special  eguipment 
for  torture.  It  made  more  for  itself  and  issued  its 
own  steel  whips  to  its  guards. 

Torture  Chamber 

At  Essen  a  special  device  known  as  the  "cage" 
was  set  up.  This  was  an  iron  box  in  which  labor- 
ers were  locked  in  a  crouching  position  for  hours 
and  sometimes  days  at  a  time.  In  winter  the 
guards  used  to  pour  cold  water  through  the  air 
holes. 

It  is  on  record  that,  although  the  beatings  were 
often  murderous,  female  prisoners  preferred  a  beat- 
ing to  the  "cage." 

While  this  was  going  on  Alfried  Krupp  was  the 
sole  owner  and  active  directing  head  of  the  Krupp 
organization. 

Alfried  Krupp  also  gave  his  definite  and  specific 
approval  to  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  mak- 


ing automatic  weapons  actually  inside  the  notori- 
ous Auchswitz  concentration  camp  itself. 

THESE  facts  were  found  proven  by  his  judges, 
indeed  they  were  hardly  in  dispute  by  his  defence. 
It  was  said  in  his  excuse  that  he  was  being  re- 
guired  to  answer  for  a  system  that  he  did  not  cre- 
ate, which  he  only  incompletely  knew  of  and  which 
in  many  cases  he  disapproved. 

It  was  asserted  that  he,  like  all  other  Germans, 
was  Hitler's  victim.  He  himself  pleaded  in  his  final 
statement,  "Indifference  toward  the  fate  of  our 
workers  is  a  charge  that  we  do  not  deserve." 

The  ambiguity  of  this  observation  was  more  ap- 
parent to  his  judges  than  to  Alfried  Krupp.  They 
found  him  guilty  on  the  third  count,  too,  and  they 
sentenced  him  to  12  years'  imprisonment  and  con- 
fiscation of  property.  This  was  a  legal  sentence  in 
conformity  with  the  Occupation  Law. 

Just  what  has  occurred  since  then  to  make  it 
seem  too  harsh  we  have  not  yet  been  told. 

But  if  Alfried  Krupp  is  really  to  be  reinstated  as 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Europe,  then  his  story 
should  be  widely  known,  though  fortunately  the 
virtues  that  command  such  high  rewards  are  rare. 

We  must  be  grateful  that  Herr  Himmler  is  not 
with  us  still.  At  current  values,  it  would  cost  the 
earth  to  do  him  justice. 

— Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  Sept.  26,  '52. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

cially  controlled  to  intercept  the  gains  of  economic 
progress,  by  means  of  higher  prices  to  consumers 
and  financial  rewards  to  insiders,  thus  keeping  the 
fruits  of  science  and  technology  from  passing  on  to 
the  people.' 

Technocracy  is  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  It  is  by  NO  means  the  straw  which 
the  drowning  man  grasps — it  is  a  firm  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  our  hope  for  peace,  security, 
and  abundance  for  North  America.  While  Bella- 
my's ideas  were  merely  conjectures,  Technocracy 
is  scientifically  planned  and  designed.  If  we  should 
sit  back  and  wait  for  a  revolution  such  as  Bellamy 
describes,  we  would  be  waiting  for  an  imaginary 
ship  to  come  in.  As  far  as  we  know,  he  did  not  es- 
tablish an  organization;  on  the  other  hand,  Tech- 
nocracy is  a  well-organized  social  movement.     Bel- 


lamy conceived  the  idea  of  distributing  goods  and 
services  by  means  of  individual  'credit  cards,'  the 
credit  being  based  upon  money  value,  without  the 
actual  use  of  money.  This  method  is  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  monetary  value  and 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  unmeasur- 
able.  With  unmeasurable,  unstable  factors,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
planned  social  mechanism.  In  the  Technate,  En- 
ergy Certificates  will  be  distributed  to  each  person, 
to  be  used  in  obtaining  goods  and  services.  They 
will  not  be  based  upon  'price'  but  upon  the  energy 
reguired  to  produce  the  goods  and  to  provide  the 
services.  By  'energy'  we  mean  extraneous  energy, 
such  as  electrical  energy,  the  energy  from  steam, 
and  so  on,  discounting  human  energy,  which 
amounts  to  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  energy 
which  goes  into  production.  By  the  use  of  the  En- 
ergy Certificate  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  an  up-to- 
date  account  of  all  'purchases'  on  a  Continent-wide 
basis.     As  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  crime  is  in- 

(Turn  to  Page  27) 
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A  LETTER  -  -  - 


To  Learn  and  Live,  Publishers 
8001  Lakemont  Drive, 
Seattle  5,  Wash. 


HAVE  read  with  interest  your  labored  effort, 
under  the  title  'Legal  Theft.'  Yes,  I  will  help 
promote  a  solution  for  the  money  and  bank- 
ing guestion,  and  ask  that  you  face  the  issue  as  it 
is.    I've  been  at  the  chore  for  20  years. 

You  can  already  see  that  as  a  producing  people 
in  a  magnificent  country,  we  wage  a  losing  strug- 
gle that,  if  continued,  must  end  with  the  complete 
undoing,  not  only  of  our  useful  people,  but  also  of 
the  bankers  and  other  parasites.  These  latter  will 
eventually  find  themselves  baffled  in  their  scheme 
to  operate  the  world  their  strategy  has  won.  We 
stand  to  lose  in  this  money  campaign,  not  a  mere 
'half  of  our  winning  in  the  sanguinary  strife  of 
business,  but  all  of  it  and,  eventually,  our  heritage 
of  opportunity  in  the  good  earth.  Modern  technol- 
ogy— good  and  potentially  serviceable  in  itself — is 
rapidly  deflating  to  a  zero  valuation  the  shifty,  dis- 
honest dollar,  in  terms  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
numbered  our  gains.  Even  if  you  were  to  win  your 
present  aim — that  of  curbing  the  bankers'  winnings 
— your  trophy  would  be  but  an  empty  puff-ball — the 
deflated  and  useless  dollar  of  a  near  tomorrow. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  we  are  in  what  may 
be  the  closing  decade  of  an  outmoded  institution — 
The  Price  System.  The  Age  of  Abundance  is  al- 
ready with  us,  eguipped  and  competent  to  deliver 
to  all  North  American  people  the  full  abundance  of 
'Easy  Street,'  for  which  our  race  has  struggled  since 
the  dawn  of  social  history,  some  7,000  years  ago. 
I  suggest  you  plan  to  drop  the  futile  money  trap- 
pings and  defeatism  of  the  departing  Price  System. 
The  way  out  of  that  dark  and  bloody  chapter  is  al- 
ready in  our  hands,  awaiting  but  the  social  good 
sense  to  adopt  and  use  the  now  available  new  dis- 
tribution system  which  Technocracy  has  designed, 
wherein  we  shall  use,  not  dollars,  but  a  personally 
certified  share  of  purchasing  power  based  on  the 
Measured  Energy  actually  used  in  producing  the 
goods  and  services  we  daily  consume. 

Technocracy  will  mean  to  our  North  American 
people,  not  alone  a  fair  and  science-guided  distribu- 


tion of  modern.  Power  Age  Production,  but  will  also 
open  to  rank  and  file  people  the  door  of  opportun- 
ity for  ten  thousand  items  for  gracious  and  worth- 
while living,  to  which  the  most  of  us  must  remain 
unacguainted.  Until  we  arise  as  one,  and  by  a  so- 
cial plebiscite,  retire  in  toto  this  crumbling  Price 
System,  we  shall  remain  unfamiliar  with  them.  Why 
dally  longer  with  an  outmoded  system  wherein  we 
must  progressively  lose,  not  only  our  'shirts,'  but 
sometimes  our  courage  and  powers  of  understand- 
ing as  well? 

A  decade  and  a  half  of  study  and  observation 
of  Technocracy  as  a  plan  of  action  convinces  me 
that  it  is  the  only  social  blueprint  that  offers  rank 
and  file  people  the  slightest  hope.  But  get  this: 
Technocracy  is  not  merely  just  another  idea.  There 
is  an  urgency  about  it;  for  time  is  of  the  essence, 
and  hell-bent  chaos  is  just  ahsad. 

Your  rather  complicated  planning  might  possibly 
have  served  for  a  time  in  an  economy  of  scarcity; 
but  in  common  with  all  other  Price  System  efforts, 
it  can't  deliver  Abundance.  And  that,  sir,  is  our 
job.  Despite  your  laudable  eagerness  to  be  up  and 
at  the  job  in  hand,  we  advise  that  you  be  just  to 
yourself:  take  a  few  thoughtful  days  of  unhurried 
time  to  investigate  Technocracy.  Learn  how  the 
Age  of  Abundance  now  upon  us  has  to  be  a  non- 
price  economy;  that  no  other  Continental  Area  has 
the  resources,  the  skill,  the  eguipment  to  produce 
or  distribute  abundance;  that  if  we  transfer  our 
abundance  to  other  areas  not  so  blessed — to  Korea, 
Japan,  Europe,  South  America — it  will  cease  to  be 
abundance,  and  neither  we  nor  they  will  ever  ex- 
perience that  much  sought-after  state.  Those  peo- 
ples, given  a  chance,  can  possibly  work  out  by  and 
for  themselves  a  satisfactory  economy  (Asia  for  Asi- 
atics, etc.)  but  it  won't  and  can't  be  abundance. 

This  North  American  Continent  is  ours  to  have 
and  to  hold.  But  we  cannot  have  it  for  long  if  we 
share  with  distant  peoples  our  homeland  in  any 
lavish  way.  To  really  benefit  from  our  heritage,  we 
must  develop  America  for  Americans. 

— Frank  D.  Linkletter. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


4,000   MECHANICAL  PICKERS 

BAKFRSFIELD,  Calif.,  Oct.  22.—  (AP)— More  than 
4,000  mechanical  pickers  have  entered  California  cotton 
fields  in  the  past  six  years,  J.  Earl  Coke,  University  of 
California  extension  director,  declared  today. 

— More  technology,  no  more  jobs,  less  purchasing 
power,  more  production.  Get  this  basic  fact.  Tech- 
nology is  making  the  Price  System  obsolete. 


"TOWN  SKIPS  VOTE  AND  SAVES  MONEY" 

WALKERSVILLE,  Mont.— This  early-day  copper 
mining  town,  a  suburb  of  Butte,  skipped  its  election  again 
this  year.  The  money  it  saved,  about  $1,000,  was  ear- 
marked for  a  new  fire  alarm  system.  Unusual?  Yes.  But 
not  for  Walkerville,  which  has  had  just  three  city  elections 
in  30  years.  Walkerville's  system  of  governing  its  1,629 
inhabitants  has  made  the  hilltop  community  unique  among 
United  States  municipalities.  The  system  dates  back  to 
1921  when  Walkerville  became  the  nation's  first  city  to 
pass  an  election  "because  it  would  just  be  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayer's  money." — C.  S.  Monitor. 


TOO  MANY  GOVERNMENTS 

Number  of  Governments  in  the  United  States  in  1951: 
70,452  sc'hool  districts 
17,338  townships 
16,677  municipalities 
11,900  special  districts 
3,049  counties 
48  states 
1   national  government 

119,465  governments 

— Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

— And  remember  that  each  one  has  its  own  separate 
set  of  laws  and  statutes;  its  own  bureaucracy  of 
elected,  appointed,  and  clerical  employees  living  off 
the  public's  taxes;  and  each  one  also  levies  taxes 
within  its  domain. 


JUDGE  CRITICIZES  LOW  SALARY  PAID 
BANK  EMBEZZLER 

TOLEDO,  Ohio,  Nov.  18.— Officials  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  had  nothing  to  say 
today  about  a  tongue-lashing  given  them  by  a  federal 
judge  who  refused  to  sentence  a  cashier  convicted  of  em- 
bezzling $7,500  from  the  bank. 

Federal  Judge  Frank  L.  Kloeb  said  the  bank  officials 
themselves  should  have  been  indicted  for  paying  the  cash- 
ier such  a  low  salary. 

Judge  Kloeb  lashed  out  at  the  bank  officials  yesterday 
when  George  W.  Sponzler,  53,  a  32-year  employe  of  the 
bank,  appeared  before  him  for  sentencing. 

Judge  Kloeb  deferred  sentencing  indefinitely  and  per- 
mitted Sponsler  to  go  free.  He  said  he  would  not  put 
Sponsler  on  probation  because  that  would  make  him  a 
criminal  and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  one. 

— United  Press. 


SALE 

AUCTION  SALE  Wednesday,  Oct.  8th,  1:00  p.  m. 
Special  sale;  hundreds  of  items  of  new  merchandise  con- 
signed by  eastern  agents  in  carload  lots  to  be  sold.  Elec- 
tric sewing  machines;  tarpaulins  all  sizes;  electric  food 
mixers;  toasters;  silverware;  china;  paint;  leather  goods; 
chrome  dinette  sets;  electric  razors;  fishing  equipment; 
sportsmen's  supplies;  lamp  clocks;  vacuum  cleaners;  clock 
radios;  portable  radios;  camera  sets;  swiss  watches;  steel 
cable;  electric  cord;  table  lamps;  power  saws;  electric 
drills;  steel  cables;  bedroom  furniture;  items  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Farmers  Auction  Sale,  Snohomish. 

— Advertisement  in  'Snohomis'h  County  Tribune,'  Oct. 
2,   1952,  Snohomish,  Wash. 

— Where,  oh,  where  are  we  going  to  sell  it?  Or  dump 
it?  Or  give  it  away?  Or  shall  we  just  start  distrib- 
uting it? 


SELF  SERVICE 

Officials  of  the  huge  Macy's  department  store  in  New 
York  are  now  studying  in  which  departments  to  introduce 
the  "serve-yourself"  type  of  selling. — Bank  Bulletin. 


SCIENTIFIC  EYE  FINDS  FLAWS 

COLUMBUS,  O.— The  days  of  the  assembly  line  in- 
spector who  slaps  his  or  her  "inspected  by'  tag  onto  a 
product  are  numbered. 

Scientists  have  developed  a  mechanical  "eye"  for  auto- 
matic detection  and  inspection  of  surface  flaws  in  parts  on 
the  production  line. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Columbus,  who  jointly 
developed  the  photoelectric  scanner  with  the  Magnoflux 
Corp.  of  Chicago,  says  the  new  mechanical  "eye"  is  in- 
tended to  replace  human  inspection, 

Battelle  reports  the  "eye"  will  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  manufacture  of  automotive,  aviation,  railway  and  ord- 
nance equipment,  where  100  per  cent  inspection  of  critical 
parts  is  vital  to  performance  and  safety. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


TECHNOLOGY   FOR   CEYLON 

CEYLON'S  items  of  expenditure  in  a  separate  capital 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  include  a  textile  factory, 
an  iron  and  steel  mill,  a  vegetable  oil  factory,  a  paper  fac- 
tory, improvement  of  railway  facilities,  and  electrical  in- 
stallations.— World  Trade  News,  Dept.  of  Com. 


MONEY  INTERFERES 

'Technology  has  advanced  rapidly  enough  to  hold  the 
promise  of  supplying  many  of  the  things  this  market 
(U.S.)  wants.  But  the  gap  between  the  technological 
possibility  and  the  retail  cash   register  is  very  wide.' 

— P.  H.  Meyers.  Research  Director  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  quoted  in  "Women's 
Wear  Daily." 
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HAVE  YOU  OBSERVED  .  .  .  ? 


...  A  constantly  improving  technology  in  North 
America  is  increasing  our  capacity  to  produce  all 
types  of  goods,  while  it  is  eliminating  man-hours 
currently  connected  with  production.  The  resultant 
economic  congestion  is  forcing  the  Price  System  to 
resort  to  war  in  a  futile  attempt  to  keep  industry 
operating  at  a  high  enough  level  to  maintain  em- 
ployment, purchasing  power,  and  business  activity. 

.  .  .  American  Airlines  is  now  employing  a  'seat 
reserver,'  one  of  the  new  electronic  computers, 
which  'memorizes'  information  on  seat  reservations 
for  days  ahead  of  their  use.  Questions  are  an- 
swered in  less  than  a  second.  Nearly  all  of  the 
three  hundred  clerk  staff,  with  their  hundreds  of 
telephones,  have  been  eliminated  by  this  compu- 
ter. 

.  .  .  Early  in  1953  Chrysler  Motor  Corporation 
will  put  into  production  a  nearly  automatic  engine 
assembly  plant,  almost  a  push-button  operation. 
Even  raw  material  handling  will  be  mechanically 
done.     Sixty  engines  per  hour  will  be  produced. 

...  If  Eisenhower  means  half  of  what  he  says 
about  liberating  roughly  a  billion  people  from  'the 
tidal  mud  of  communism'  with  American  soldiers 
and  American  resources,  undoubtedly  he  is  the 
most  dangerous  individual  to  the  'general  welfare' 
who  has  ever  been  elected  to  the  Presidency.  The 
Korean  war,  which  is  costing  us  50,000  casualties  a 
year  presently,  should  demonstrate  the  futility  of  a 
'crusade'  to  defeat  an  idea  with  military  force. 
Ideas  are  defeated  with  better  ideas. 

.  .  .  This  Age  of  Technology  demands  real 
statesmanship.  It's  too  bad  for  Americans  that 
'Ike'  doesn't  have  anything  more  to  offer  them  than 
a  professed  honesty,  morality,  and  spirituality. 
North  America  could  use  some  leadership  for  a 
change. 

...  It  takes  146,000  gallons  of  petroleum  to 
move  an  armored  division  one  mile  !  We'd  better 
keep  this  in  mind  when  considering  'crusades'  with 


military  action.     'Black  gold'  is  becoming  more  pre- 
cious by  the  hour  in  North  America. 

.  .  .  On  this  subject  of  'crusades,'  Eisenhower 
has  made  some  sweeping  statements  about  'sweep- 
ing' communism  out  of  millions  of  sguare  miles  of 
land  area.  Now,  when  the  spirochete  of  syphilis 
attacks  the  central  nervous  system  a  common  result 
is  grandiose  delusions.  It  is  not  implied  that  Eisen- 
hower is  biologically  infested  with  syphilis.  But 
the  company  he  keeps  seems  to  have  infected  him 
with  the  social  syphilis  of  fascism.  His  statement 
on  foreign  policy  is  an  excellent  indication  of  a 
grandiose  delusion. 

.  .  .  The  peoples  of  the  entire  world  have  come 
to  regard  Americans  with  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
hatred.  Even  our  close  neighbors,  the  Canadians, 
are  developing  a  deep  animosity  toward  American 
business  and  politics.  However,  Canadians  should 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  Amer- 
icans, are  responsible  for  the  mess  North  America 
wallows  in.  The  only  reason  the  American  Price 
System  is  more  rotten  than  the  Canadian  Price  Sys- 
tem is  because  America  has  more  of  it;  and  the 
only  reason  Canada  has  less  social  stupidity  than 
America  is  because  there  are  fewer  people  in 
Canada! 

.  .  .  Technocracy  has  become  a  Continental  ne- 
cessity for  mere  survival  of  this  civilization.  In  or- 
der to  arrive  at  a  technological  operation  of  North 
America,  Technocracy  prefers  that  it  is  with  popu- 
lar understanding  and  acclaim  for  Technocra- 
cy's solution.  If  the  hour  for  a  drastic  change  ar- 
rives suddenly  for  millions  of  people,  their  lack  of 
understanding  and  lack  of  direction  in  thinking  will 
make  them  difficult  to  control.  Technocracy  Inc. 
functions  as  a  stabilizing  influence  through  its  edu- 
cational program.  Therefore,  the  importance  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  cannot  be  underestimated  as  a 
means  through  which  to  prepare  North  America  for 
the  greatest  social  change  in  the  whole  of  the  re- 
corded history  of  mankind. 

—Harry  Brigqs,  12247-1. 
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SOCIAL   CHANGE   and 

Human  Behavior 


THIS  exposition  is  to  be  directed  toward  a  con- 
sideration of  how  the  human  animal  behaves 
when  he  is  involved  in  social  change.  This 
will  be  done  by  discussing,  first,  certain  fundamen- 
tals regarding  human  behavior  and,  second,  by  pre- 
senting various  illustrations  of  modified  human  be- 
havior within  the  scope  of  our  own  experience. 
Then,  attention  will  be  directed  to  a  consideration 
of  the  probabilities  of  man's  behavior  being  ad- 
justed during  a  period  of  transition  into  behavior 
suitable  to  a  new  social  order. 

The  conversation  of  the  man-in-the-street  (it  gen- 
erally takes  the  form  of  an  argument)  abounds  in 
bromides  and  in  pat,  un-investigated  observations. 
"Human  nature  doesn't  change."  "Human  nature 
is  bad."  On  the  contrary,  "human  nature  is  good. 
.  .  .  Society  corrupts  it."  An  intellectual  formula- 
tion of  this  statement  reads,  "What  we  have  is  mo- 
ral man  and  immoral  society."  Discreet  pressure 
is  applied  by  such  rationalizations  of  traditional 
behavior  as  "But  society  disapproves,  therefore, 
thou  shalt  not"  or  "It  can't  be  done — it  never  has 
been  done  and  human  nature  bsing  what  it  is  .  .  ." 

Well — how  do  you  get  out  of  a  revolving  door? 
You  get  out  of  it  by  knowing  how  it  operates  and 
by  behaving  accordingly.  Otherwise  you  are 
trapped  by  your  limited  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ism with  which  you  are  dealing.  Similarly,  we 
need  to  institute  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  human  behavior  or  we  may  be 
trapped  by  accepting  bromides  as  self-evident  and 
operable  factors  in  social  change  and  human  be- 
havior. It  is  characteristic  of  our  traditions  and  be- 
liefs that  they  come  to  us  from  our  ancestors  with 
such  impressive  recommendations  that  it  seldom 
occurs  to  us  to  follow  them  with  a  question  mark 
rather  than  a  quote  or  an  exclamation  mark.  Ob- 
viously, these  time-honored  and  revered  (and  fal- 
lacious and  specious)  statements  which  we  easily 
and  readily  accept  as  facts  serve  as  demonstration 
of  the  need  for  definition  of  terms.  Also,  our  be- 
havior in  regard  to  them  indicates  clearly  and  un- 
comfortably how  little  we  know  about  ourselves! 
TERMS  DEFINED 

The  nature  of  man  (or  human  nature)  is  indicated 


by  those  functional  behaviors  which  enable  man  to 
continue  operating  effectively  as  an  organism  in 
his  habitat.  Note  that  man's  habitat  is  not  fixed 
and  static  but  changing  and  dynamic.  The  fixity  is 
predominantly  in  man's  mind  and  in  his  habituated 
modes  of  behaving,  which  carry  over  from  centu- 
ries of  relative  fixity  and  moderately  low  rates  of 
change.  Further,  man  behaves  in  both  a  physical 
world  and  a  social  world. 

Human  behavior  is  man's  ways  of  responding  to 
the  stimuli  which  he  perceives  in  his  habitat.  Hu- 
man behavior  cannot  be  considered  outside  its  so- 
cial evolution,  its  social  contexts,  and  its  social  con- 
sequences. 

The  external  environment  is  made  up  of  those 
physical  and  material  objects  and  conditions  out- 
side of  man  as  an  organism.  Man  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them  and  behaves  accordingly. 

The  sociai  environment  is  made  up  of  man's  hab- 
ituated modes  of  behaving,  including  relationships 
between  men  and  between  men  and  the  physical 
environment.  The  social  and  physical  environ- 
ments are  interrelated  and  cannot  be  considered 
separately.  This  will  receive  attention  in  our  con- 
sideration of  social  change  and  human  behavior, 
for  we  will  find  that  they,  too,  are  reciprocal  and 
interrelated. 

A  social  habit  is  a  relatively  fixed  way  of  behav- 
ing. Social  habits  are  the  stuff  of  which  the  social 
environment  is  composed.  This  is  a  natural  econ- 
omy of  effort.  However,  it  is  characteristic  of  man's 
behavior  that  he  often  prefers  to  retain  and  use  so- 
cial habits  (singly  and  collectively)  which  can  no 
longer  be  validated  by  the  application  of  opera- 
tional and  functional  criteria. 

Social  adaptation  refers  to  the  modification  of 
behavior  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  habitat,  re- 
sulting in  a  revised  formulation  of  functional  and 
appropriate  behavior,  which  sets  up  a  circular 
process  of  further  changes  in  habitat  and  further 
changes  in  behavior. 

Social  change  is  modification  of  the  external  en- 
vironment or  of  the  social  environment,  which  calls 
for  adaptation  of  human  behavior.  Thus,  "there 
are  two  kinds  of  change:     1. — Change  in  the  world 
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in  which  we  live,  and  2. — change  in  us  who  live  in 
that  world."  We  have  neglected  to  achieve  the  lat- 
ter— which  accounts  in  considerable  part  for  our 
crude  conceptions  of  human  behavior  and  for  our 
inadeguate  perception  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

To  behave  intelligently  is  to  apply  past  experi- 
ence to  present  situations  in  such  ways  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  and  functionally  appropriate  way 
of  behaving  in  a  given  present  situation  which  will 
lead  to  growing  and  continuing  ability  to  behave 
functionally  and  appropriately  in  the  endless  suc- 
cession of  situations  to  follow. 

This  clarification  of  terms  will  facilitate  our  in- 
guiry  into  the  ways  in  which  we  have  behaved  in 
rlation  to  social  change.  We  always  want  to  discuss 
these  matters  as  they  apply  (a)  to  other  people  and 
(b)  to  future  changes.  Both  lead  to  abortive  at- 
tempts to  get  at  how  we  behave.  People  in  the 
same  or  in  a  similar  situation  tend  to  behave  alike; 
men  are,  basically,  more  alike  than  they  are  dif- 
ferent. Our  discussion  of  human  behavior  as  if  it 
applied  only  to  other  people  may  resolve  itself  into 
an  uncomfortable  guestion:  Are  we  kidding  our- 
selves? The  tendency  to  consider  social  change  as 
a  future  phenomenon  and  to  project  our  considera- 
tion of  human  behavior  accordingly  needs  to  be 
brought  up  for  examination.  We  tend  to  fear  and 
to  distrust  what  we  do  not  know,  what  we  have 
never  met,  and  what  we  do  not  wish  to  face.  What 
is  the  antidote?  Look  at  our  own  record  of  modi- 
fied human  behavior  in  reference  to  changed  social 
surroundings.  In  the  process  we  should  he  able  to 
lay  several  of  the  ghosts  which  plagued  our  an- 
cestors and  which  still  plague  our  contemporaries 
— or  our  contemporary  ancestors,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  should  prove  instructive  to  examine  a  few 
illustrative  social  changes  through  which  we  can 
view  the  accompanying  modifications  of  human  be- 
havior— our  behavior. 
MODIFICATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

Let  us  first  examine  changes  in  human  behavior 
with  reference  to  the  automobile.  It  has  become 
more  than  a  mode  of  transportation;  it  has  become 
virtually  a  part  of  our  everyday  ways  of  behaving. 
New  industries  associated  with  the  automobile  have 
appeared;  new  uses  for  natural  resources  have  been 
discovered;  the  rate  of  conversion  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy has  been  stepped  up;  the  road  system  has  been 
remodeled  and  rebuilt,  but  not  with  sufficient  farsight- 
edness; new  occupations  have  some  into  existence, 
though  some  of  them  are  vanishing;  people  have 


become  tour-conscious  and  vacation-conscious;  mo- 
bility has  increased  phenomenally;  residence  hab- 
its have  changed;  causes  of  death  have  added  an- 
other classification  or  two.  The  reader  can  readily 
expand  this  listing.  Obviously,  the  automobile  has 
changed  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Has  it 
changed  us  who  live  in  this  world?  Certainly  it  has. 
This  changed  world  is  a  product  of  the  genius  of 
man.  The  engineer,  the  machine-designer,  the  tech- 
nician, the  scientists  have  been  at  work  re-pattern- 
ing their  knowledge,  conducting  experiments,  and 
modifying  continually  the  shape  of  things  which 
are  and  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  All  the  peo- 
ple use  directly  and  indirectly  the  additions  to  the 
technological  eguipment  of  transportation  mechan- 
ism. They  have  learned  new  habits  appropriate 
to  the  mechanisms.  They  have  actually  molded 
their  behavior  into  heretofore  unaccustomed  pat- 
terns. Further,  they  like  it.  But  there  has  been  no 
consistent  parallel  in  the  shaping  of  human  beha- 
vior to  the  re-patterning,  experimentation,  and  mo- 
dification processes  of  the  scientists.  We  have  all 
been  amateur  social  engineers.  We  accept  a  new 
gadget,  a  new  tool,  a  new  machine,  become  accus- 
timed  to  the  use  of  it,  and  like  it  but  we  fail  to  as- 
sociate it  with  its  social  implications.  We  do  not 
readily  see  its  probable  influences  upon  our  ways 
of  behaving  and  our  modes  of  living.  We  add 
a  lean-to  to  our  environment  and  then  won- 
der why  it  is  lop-sided.  In  other  words,  we  retain 
horse-and-buggy  social  arrangements  without  rec- 
ognizing that  they  can  but  have  inefficient  utility 
in  a  mechanically  supported  society.  Hence,  the 
social  controls  and  the  social  administration  con- 
sidered applicable  are  inappropriate  and  ineffec- 
tive. We  change  the  world  but  we  change  our- 
selves haphazardly,  ineffectually;  hence,  the  world 
changes  also  haphazardly,  ineffectually. 

Let  us  examine  another  change  in  human  beha- 
viour but  one  not  so  obvious.  There  have  been 
changes  in  our  diet.  Imagine  your  grandfather  or- 
dering a  vegetarian  luncheon  (at  noon)  in  a  cafete- 
ria and  saying,  "No  potatoes,  please."  He  would 
scarcely  have  considered  it  "man's  food."  Or  imag- 
ine his  eating  at  an  "automat."  Vitamins,  calories, 
balanced  meals,  dietetics,  Bromo  Seltzer  were 
largely  without  the  ken  of  his  experience.  "Green 
stuff"  has  become  a  fixture  on  the  menu  the  year 
round.  This  has  had  an  effect  on  agriculture,  re- 
ducing the  use  of  "starchy"  foods  and  stimulating 
diversified  agriculture  and  truck  gardening.  But 
many  of  us  still  stick  to  diets  which  are  not  suited 
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to  our  changed  modes  of  living  and  to  the  supply 
of  energy  needed  in  various  less  physically  de- 
manding occupations.  Furthermore,  we  fail  to  real- 
ize the  dependence  of  the  urban  dweller  upon  the 
sources  and  channels  of  food  supply,  This  is  an- 
other example  of  our  inability  to  see  the  implica- 
tion of  social  changes  and  the  ineffectuality  of  an 
inappropriate  social  administration.  An  instance  of 
the  relation  between  diet  and  human  behavior 
which  we  have  all  observed  and  likely  have  mis- 
understood is  the  insufficient  energy  diet  of  the 
family  on  relief  and  the  apathetic  and  often  listless 
behavior  exhibited.  A  half-ration  diet  is  directly  re- 
lated to  half-ration  behavior.  A  few  wide-awake 
teachers  verified  this  when  they  guestioned  their 
colleagues'  statements  that  "the  proportion  of  dumb 
students  is  increasing."  Can  they  be  called  "dull 
normals"  when  they  have  only  enough  food  to  pro- 
vide the  energy  to  carry  them  through  a  part  of  the 
day?  A  sufficient  diet  was  provided  for  an  experi- 
mental group.  Diet  was  found  to  be  a  controlling 
factor  to  the  extent  that  the  work  of  all  students  in- 
volved showed  decided  improvement. 

Let  us  examine  the  changes  in  human  behavior 
which  have  come  about  in  association  with  changes 
in  the  field  of  communication.  Note  how  much  for 
granted  we  take  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
and  how  little  we  are  aware  of  the  extensive  modi- 
fications of  our  behavior  which  have  occurred.  The 
lack  of  critical  judgment  typically  exercised  regard- 
ing our  reading  diet  is  an  indication  of  our  not  hav- 
ing realized  the  relation  between  the  knowledge 
we  have  and  the  ways  in  which  we  behave.  We 
separate  "the  mind"  and  "the  body,"  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  actual,  education  and  intelligent  social 
behavior.  We  have  accepted  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  radio,  the  newspaper,  television,  as 
gadgets  but  not  as  social  instruments.  Use  of  them 
has  changed  the  size,  the  variety,  the  range  of  our 
world.  Have  we  modified  our  gualifications  to  live 
in  that  world  accordingly?  We  have  not — though 
we  are  fond  of  telling  ourselves  that  we  have. 
Man's  previous  experience  conditions  his  ability  to 
use  such  social  instruments  for  the  facilitation  of 
the  functions  and  operations  essential  for  effective 
living  in  his  time.  As  Volney  suggests,  our  imple- 
mentation of  a  natural  ordering  of  our  social  ar- 
rangement is  neglected  while  we  engage  ourselves 
in  the  business  of  beating  the  heads  of  our  children 
with  the  bones  of  our  ancestors.  Our  credulity  is 
amazing!  At  the  same  time  the  changes  in  our  be- 
havior are   obscured  by  the  absence  of   effective 


measuring  devices  to  determine  the  use  of  commu- 
nication media  and  the  relation  between  what  is 
communicated  and  how  we  behave.  The  reader  is 
able  to  inventory  his  own  experience  on  this  score. 
If  he  does  so  hard-headedly,  he  will  arrive  at  addi- 
tional startling  and  uncomfortable  conclusions.  Do 
we  accept  blindly?  Do  we  investigate  and  verify? 
The  degree  of  intelligence  indicated  by  our  behav- 
ior will  tell  us  what  we  do. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  other  areas  of  our  every- 
day experience  from  which  we  can  gain  instruction 
regarding  the  modification  of  our  behavior.  We  ac- 
cept productive  efficiency  (with  various  Price  Sys- 
tem interferences,  to  be  sure)  but  we  miss  the  carry- 
through  into  the  necessity  to  have  an  egually  effi- 
cient distributive  mechanism  and  an  egually  effec- 
tive consumption.  Production  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
The  real  measure  of  productive  efficiency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  acfuai,  distributed  per  capita  standard 
of  living.  Are  we  aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
Price  System  conditioning  has  affected  us?  Have 
we  investigated  the  basis  and  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion? Have  we  inguired  into  Price  System  break- 
down-itis?  Do  we  realize  that  our  behavior  in  the 
Prce  System  is  limited  by  the  barriers  to  functional 
and  technological  operation  which  inhere  in  it?  Do 
we  realize  that  fhe  mode  of  industrial  operation  and 
organization  is  basic  in  the  determination  of  the  so- 
cial order  which  can  exist?  Do  we  recognize  that 
our  behavior  has  been  modified  in  accompanying 
relation  to  the  evolution  of  the  Price  System  on  this 
continent?  Inguiry  and  examination  will  demon- 
strate, again,  that  man  is  an  adaptive  animal.  Re- 
fer to  the  terms  defined  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle and  observe  the  added  significance  they  have 
for  you  now. 

Changes  in  family  life  have  occurred  which  have 
affected  our  ways  of  behaving  and  our  modes  of  liv- 
ing. Is  our  behavior  consistent  with  the  changes 
which  have  occurred?  Look  at  our  adaptability  in 
reference  to  recreation.  Check  up  on  the  number 
of  new  occupational  classifications  which  the  Fed- 
eral Census  has  recognized  since  1900.  Examine 
the  variety  of  behavior  you  exhibit  in  any  twenty-four 
hour  period  and  compare  it  with  a  similar  period 
of  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days  ago.  You  will  find 
many  instructive  instances  of  behavior  changes  in 
the  process.  You  will  be  struck  by  your  retention 
of  numerous  behaviors  which  are  ineffectually  ad- 
justed  to   your   own   contemporary   circumstances. 

(Turn  to  Page  21) 
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More  Extraneous  Energy 


Millions  of  Years 

To  Get  Where  We  Are 

FROM  "the  rscord  in  the  rocks,"  geologists  esti- 
mate that  the  earth  has  been  in  existence  for 
at  least  one  billion  years. 

The  geologic  time-table  is  divided  into  six  dis- 
tinct eras  based  upon  apparent  major  changes  in 
the  earth's  crust,  and  in  the  different  rock  forma- 
tions and  the  fossil  "records." 

The  most  ancient  fossils,  those  of  the  Arch- 
eozoic Era,  which  lasted  300  million  years,  those 
of  the  Proterozoic  Era,  which  lasted  250  million 
years,  and  those  of  the  Paleozoic  Era,  which  lasted 
300  million  years,  were  all  fossils  of  fishes  and  sea 
plants. 

The  fossils  of  the  creatures  that  came  upon  the 
earth  during  the  fourth,  the  Mesozoic  Era,  which 
lasted  110  million  years,  are  fossils  of  reptiles,  rep- 
tiles that  ranged  in  size  from  tiny  lizards  to  dino- 
saurs that  weighed  from  30  to  40  tons  each.  The 
dinosaur  was  the  dominent  creature  on  earth  dur- 
ing the  fourth  era. 

Fossils  of  the  fifth,  the  Cenozoic  Era,  which  lasted 
40  million  years,  are  mostly  fossils  of  animals  and 
birds.  The  fifth  era  is  also  called  the  Age  of  Mam- 
mals. The  most  ancient  human  fossils  uncovered 
date  back  only  two  million  years,  and  show  that 
man  came  upon  the  earth  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  era. 

The  fifth,  or  Cenozoic  Era,  came  to  a  close  and 
the  Psychozoic  Era,  our  present  era,  called  Age  of 
Reason,  or  Age  of  Man  began  25,000  years  ago, 
and  man,  at  that  time,  became  the  dominant  crea- 
ture on  earth. 

But  man  existed  in  a  state  of  savagery  on  earth 
for  almost  two  million  years,  taking  his  food  and 
shelter  wherever  he  found  it,  much  the  same  as  do 
the  lower  animals.  (There  are  still  a  few  savage 
tribes  on  earth  today). 

It  was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  25,000  years  ago,  that  human  beings  had 
developed  sufficient  intelligence  to  begin  cultivat- 


ing food  plants  by  scratching  the  soil  with  wooden 
sticks  and  sharp  stones.  Man  slowly  improved  his 
work  "tools"  and  invented  more  tools,  but  he  still 
had  only  crude  hand  tools  and  his  own  muscular 
strength,  and  (after  several  thousand  years)  the  use 
of  certain  domesticated  animals  with  which  to  do 
all  work  of  production,  distribution,  transportation, 
etc.,  for  almost  25,000  years. 

Throughout  these  thousands  of  years  human  life 
was  a  life  of  constant  toil  and  poverty  for  all  ex- 
cept a  few,  for  it  was  never  possible  for  human 
hands  with  crude  tools  to  produce  enough  goods 
and  services  to  provide  plenty  for  all.  Only  the 
few  at  the  "top,"  including  the  kings  and  tribal 
chieftains — they  who  did  no  work — enjoyed  the 
"lion's  share"  of  the  production.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  were  slaves,  either  chattel  slaves  or 
economic  slaves,  and  the  "free"  slaves  were  little 
better  off  than  were  the  chattels. 

It  was  only  a  few  centuries  ago  that  men  began 
to  discover  extraneous  energy.  Coal,  with  the  heat 
energy  contained  therein  was  discovered  (in  Eng- 
land) in  the  12th  century,  A.D.  Steam  energy  and 
its  use  was  discovered  in  the  17th  century,  and  pe- 
troleum and  electrical  energy  were  discovered  in 
the  19th  century,  less  than  100  years  ago. 

There  has  been  more  progress  made  in  scientific 
discovery,  in  invention,  and  in  improved  methods 
of  doing  work  during  the  last  300  years,  and  parti- 
cularly during  the  last  100  years,  than  had  previ- 
ously been  made  during  the  2,000,000  years  that 
man  has  been  on  earth. 

Here  in  America,  scientific  progress  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  we  have  enough  labor- 
saving,  production  machinery  now  in  use,  which  if 
kept  operating  at  near  capacity,  could  produce  an 
abundant  annual  income  for  the  entire  population 
with  no  person  working  in  industry  more  than  16 
hours  per  week  and  with  no  very  young  and  no  old 
people  employed. 

New  Distribution 
System  Seen  Necessary 

In  "the  good  old  days"  of  less  than  60  years  ago, 
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men  labored  on  farms  and  in  other  lines  of  work 
for  as  little  as  $1  a  day.  But  a  man  walking  in  a 
furrow  behind  a  plow  and  a  team  of  horses  could 
plow  only  from  one  acre  to  two  acres  of  ground  in 
a  10-hour  day.  Well,  the  plow-horse  and  the  old- 
type  plow  have  gone  the  way  of  the  "horse  and 
buggy." 

Today  an  American  farmer,  or  farm  employe, 
rides  a  tractor-plow  that  plows  60  acres  or  more  of 
ground,  doing  more  work  than  30  men  and  many 
horses  formerly  did  in  10  hour,  and  also  eliminat- 
ing the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  horses. 
The  man  who  drives  the  tractor  may  be  paid  $14  a 
day,  but  even  at  that  "high"  wage,  it  is  guite  obvi- 
ous that  the  labor  cost  of  plowing  today  is  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was  when  men  were  paid  only  $1  a 
day  each  for  plowing. 

There  are  today  millions  of  tractor-plows  and 
other  labor-saving  machines  on  American  farms. 
Many  farm  crops,  especially  crops  in  the  cotton 
belt  and  in  the  grain  belt,  are  planted,  cultivated, 
and  harvested  entirely  by  machinery  without  hu- 
man hands  or  hand  tools  ever  touching  the  crops 
in  the  field. 

There  are  mechanical  ditch-diggers,  each  one  of 
which  removes  from  500  to  1000  men  from  back- 
breaking  toil  and  does  the  work  for  only  a  fraction 
of  what  the  labor  cost  would  be  if  done  by  men 
working  with  pick  and  shovels  for  $2  a  day,  each, 
as  formerly. 

When  all  textiles  were  woven  on  handlooms, 
weavers,  many  of  whom  (especially  in  Europe) 
were  young  children,  worked  for  the  eguivalent  of 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  But  the  average  hand- 
weaver  could  weave  only  about  one  yard  of  fabric 
a  day.  In  American  textile  factories  of  today  there 
are  electrically  powered  looms,  each  one  of  which 
turns  out  1000  yards  of  fabric  in  eight  hours.  And 
one  technician  tends  three  or  more  looms  at  one 
time. 

The  technician  who  operates  the  looms  may  be 
paid  $24  a  day,  but  the  looms  he  operates  weave 
3000  yards  or  more  of  fabric  in  eight  hours.  There- 
fore, the  average  labor  cost  of  weaving  is  less  than 
one  cent  a  yard  of  fabric. 

We  hear  much  complaint  these  days  about  the 
"high  cost  of  labor."  And  each  time  labor  gains  an 
increase  of  a  few  cents  an  hour  for  work  in  indus- 
try, industrialists  use  "increased  cost  of  labor"  as 
an  excuse  for  increasing  prices  of  their  products. 
And  too  many  people  accept  this  excuse  as  fact 
and  continue  to  blame  labor  for  high  prices.     This 


is  entirely  without  justification.  For  it  is  guite  clear 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  minds  to  think, 
that  when  one  man  working  for  $14  or  $24  a  day 
operates  a  machine  that  displaces  50,  or  500  per- 
sons in  industry,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion is  not  higher,  but  actually  much  lower  than 
formerly. 

The  use  of  modern,  labor-saving  machinery  is 
constantly  increasing  America's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce with  a  constant  decrease  in  the  need  for  hu- 
man labor.  More  than  94  per  cent  of  all  our  work 
is  now  done  by  machinery.  And  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  day  is  very  near  when  99  per 
cent  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  machines.  When 
that  day  arrives  only  enough  people  will  be  em- 
ployed in  industry  to  operate  the  machines.  This 
will  reguire  the  services  of  only  a  few  million  peo- 
ple at  any  one  time. 

But,  of  course,  the  few  millions  of  employed  peo- 
ple will  consume  only  a  fraction  of  the  possible 
production:  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  will 
be  without  purchasing  power,  Therefore,  if  the 
people  are  to  eat,  and  if  industry  is  to  be  kept  in 
operation,  there  will  have  to  be  established  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  distribution. 

The  abundant  production  will  have  to  be  distrib- 
uted free  to  all,  "without  money  and  without  price." 
For  of  what  use  is  our  abundant  production  if  the 
people  starve?   Even  production  would  soon  stop. 

Politicians  Can't  Meet 
Machine  Age  Problems 

Our  present-day  political  "economists"  are  still 
trying  to  make  the  distribution  methods  of  this  ma- 
chine age  of  abundance  fit  into  the  molds  used 
back  in  the  horse-and-buggy  age  of  scarcity.  But 
it  cannot  be  done. 

It  is  guite  obvious  that  the  world  has  reached 
the  end  of  an  era,  and  is  passing  through  a  period 
of  rapid  transition  from  the  old  to  a  new  era.  The 
new  era  offers  the  greatest  abundance  of  every 
good  material  thing  that  the  world  has  ever 
dreamed  of,  with  ample  leisure  time  for  physical 
and  mental  recreation  and  self-improvement  for  all. 

But,  our  financial  "kings"  and  political  "chief- 
tains" do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  about  this 
threat  of  abundance  with  leisure  for  all.  They  fear 
abundance  with  leisure — except  for  themselves.  So 
they  have  been  fighting  abundance  for  the  last  two 
decades  in  an  effort  to  keep  abundance  out  of 
reach  of  the  people.  And  they  have  succeeded  re- 
markably well  while  over  one-third  (now  more  than 
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50,000,000)    of   the    Nation's   population   constantly 
faces  hunger  and  lack  of  adequate  shelter. 

And  now  (in  May,  1952)  comes  word  from  Wash- 
ington that  Price  Administrator  Ellis  Arnall  suggests 
that  "poor  folks  eat  chitterlings"  (intestines  of  ani- 
mals). Chitterlings  have  been  eaten  by  poor  peo- 
ple in  certain  sections  of  our  country.  But  for  a 
high-salaried  official  of  the  richest  country  on  earth 
to  recommend  such  a  diet  while  millions  of  tons  of 
good  foods  are  being  criminally  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed each  year  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  kept 
away  from  the  people  while  millions  go  inade- 
quately nourished;  this  is  a  national  disgrace,  and 
doesn't  make  common  "horse-sense." 

Empty  Mouths 

Had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  food  produc- 
tion, and  had  the  American  people  been  allowed 
the  use  of  all  the  millions  of  tons  of  good  food  that 
our  Government  has  wasted  and  destroyed  during 
the  last  20  years,  and  had  all  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  the  Government  has  wasted  in 
useless  and  futile  foreign  wars  in  the  last  12  years 
has  been  used  for  the  "general  welfare"  and  the 
improvement  of  our  own  country,  every  individual 
in  this  land  could  have  had  plenty  to  eat  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  a  modern  home  to  live  in.  And 
the  Government  could  have  by  this  time  progressed 
a  long  way  on  construction  of  a  nation-wide  flood- 
control-reclamation-hydro-electric  power  system. 

There  could  have  been  improved  facilities  for 
public  education.  This  country  could  have  been 
made  a  better  and  more  beautiful  place  in  which 
to  live. 

In  the  new  era,  evidently  now  about  to  dawn, 
politics  is  obsolete.  Politics  can  no  more  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  this  machine  age  than  a 
mathematical  problem  can  be  solved  by  a  wrong 
method  of  figuring.  Politicians  are  absolutely  in- 
capable of  planning  and  directly  the  economies  of 
the  machine  age. 

When  there  is  a  break  in  the  electric  power  line, 
the  power  company  does  not  send  our  politicians 
to  repair  the  damage.  Trained  technicians  who 
know  exactly  how  to  do  the  job  are  sent  out  and 
the  damage  is  repaired  at  once. 

When  a  great  reclamation  dam  is  to  be  con- 
structed, or  when  a  multi-million-dollar  bridge  is  to 
be  built  across  a  body  of  water,  only  capable  and 
experienced  engineers  are  employed  to  design  and 
build  the  structure.  It  would  be  most  absurd  for 
politcians  to  be  hired  or  "elected"  to  do  this  work. 


It  is  even  more  absurd  and  senseless  for  politicians 
to  be  employed  to  plan  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
machine  age. 

Obviously,  the  time  is  over-ripe  in  America  for 
politics  and  politicians  to  be  discarded;  and  for  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  technicians  to  be  called  out 
to  repair  the  damage,  and  to  take  up  the  work  of 
planning,  directing,  and  operating  the  economics  of 
the  scientific  era. 

—Serena  E.  Powell. 

SOCIAL  CHANGE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
You  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  man 
does  not  know  that  adaptability  is  one  of  his  major 
and  most  consistently  used  functional  activities. 

The  above  illustrations  demonstrate  that  human 
behavior  is  modifiable,  but  further  pointing  up  is 
advisable  to  indicate  that  what  happened  in  iso- 
lated, haphazard  fashion  can  happen  by  design. 
This  should  be  preceded  by  a  summarization  of 
the  chief  indications  to  be  found  in  the  illustrations. 
The  human  animal  behaves  in  a  habitat.  He  ad- 
justs his  behavior  to  the  limitations  and  potentiali- 
ties of  that  habitat.  His  behavior  is  controlled,  also, 
by  the  habituated  social  arrangements  to  which 
he  has  been  conditioned.  Changes  occur  in  his  hab- 
itat (both  physical  and  social)  to  which  he  modifies 
his  behavior,  which  in  turn  tends  to  lead  to  further 
changes  in  his  habitat  and  in  his  behavior.  It  is 
a  circular  and  continuing  process.  However,  man 
accepts  social  change  more  rsadily  than  he  recog- 
nizes the  implied  changes  in  his  behavior  which  are 
necessary  to  ensure  his  behavior's  being  continu- 
ally and  consistently  appropriate  and  effective. 
Functional  behavior,  therefore,  is  behavior  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  situation  or  problem  at  hand. 
It  is  behavior  which  facilitates  the  performance  of 
effective  social  operations. 

Human  activity  is  adaptive,  experimental,  prob- 
lem-solving. In  the  continuous  series  of  social  situ- 
ations of  life  there  is  continuous  change  and  adjust- 
ment. But,  human  activity  is  also  habit-centered; 
it  is  likely  to  bs  tailored  to  traditional  models.  And 
so  we  become  confused.  In  our  confusion  we  are 
likely  to  assume  that  the  latter  are  more  important 
and  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  reality  of  the  relation 
between  man's  capacity  to  adjust  and  his  func- 
tional day  by  day  activity — even  his  survival. 

"We  have  not  yet  got  around  to  using  scientific 
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techniques  to  any  considerable  extent  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  we  might  best  reacf 
to  these  new  and  complex  situations.  Instead,  we 
are  reacting  to  them  in  quite  the  same  fashion  as 
we  used  to  react  to  older  and  more  simple  situa- 
tions. That  is  why  our  reactions  appear  to  be,  and 
really  are,  inadequate  and  inappropriate.  They  do 
not  fit  the  new  conditions;  they  are  incongruous. 
They  appear  stupid  .  .  .  and  confused,  and  are  in- 
dicative of  general  maladjustment.  After  all,  stu- 
pidity and  confusion  and  maladjustment  are  to  be 
defined  as  inadequate  and  inappropriate  responses 
to  situations. 

".  .  .  We  must  experiment.  This  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  we  must  quit  being  tradi- 
tional, and  we  must  abandon  our  sentimental,  un- 
scientific defense  of  old  ideals  and  customs — not 
because  we  must  be  'liberal'  but  because  we  must 
be  sane,  free  from  delusions,  or  false  conceptions, 
if  we  are  to  survive. 

"Science  is  a  method  by  means  of  which  we  can 
achieve  in  greater  measure  the  kind  of  life  we 
want,  and  make  of  man  in  greater  measure  the  kind 
of  creature  we  'believe'  he  should  be. 

".  .  .  If  all  I  have  said  has  only  the  effect  of 
causing  you  to  ask  how  man  can  experiment  on 
himself,  to  ask  that  question  persistently  and 
thoughtfully,  to  ask  it  seriously  of  every  social  ad- 
ministrator, the  clouds  will  begin  to  lift.  For  once 
we  decide  to  answer  that  question  seriously,  and 
on  a  grand  scale,  we  shall  discover  our  ingenuity. 
We  shall  discover  our  lack  of  love  for  an  old  idea, 
an  old  policy,  an  old  belief  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
credited in  the  limelight  of  science.  But  until  we 
turn  our  science  upon  ourselves  we  shall  not  even 
know  that  we  institutionalize  and  eulogize  stu- 
pidity." *) 

*)  Johnson,  Wendell,  "Economics  for  a  Symbolic  Ladv," 
The  Social  Frontier,  July  1938:  Pp.  330-331. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  light  of  the  above  this  summary  will  be 
cast  in  the  form  of  questions.  The  reader  will  not 
want  to  evade  them.  Does  not  this  exposition  indi- 
cate that  man  modifies  his  behavior  in  a  given  situ- 
ation in  terms  of  his  previous  experience?  Does  it 
not  indicate  the  imperative  necessity  for  consistent 
clarification  and  usage  of  terms?  Does  it  not  indi- 
cate, further,  that  man's  behavior  is  adjusted  to  the 
new  elements  in  a  given  situation?  Does  it  not  in- 
dicate that  man  operates  within  limits  of  tolerance? 
Does  it  not  indicate,  also,  that  man  is  often  en- 
slaved by  his  own  indisposition  to  remain  aware  of 


the  changes  in  his  world  and  in  his  own  behavior? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  man  is  surrounded  by  pernicious 
inhibitions  which  limit  his  behaving  with  functional 
effectiveness?  Is  it  not  clear  that  man  is  handi- 
capped when  he  is  barrier-conscious  rather  than 
function-conscious?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  literacy 
and  intelligence  are  not  synonymous? 

A  question  we  hear  frequently  is  this:  but  can 
man  make  the  implied  transition  to  a  new  social 
order?  Does  it  not  become  obvious  that  he  can  be- 
cause he  is  always  in  the  process  of  doing  just 
that?  Does  it  not  become  obvious  that  intelligent 
behavior  is  always  in  terms  of  the  present  through 
applied  use  of  the  past — but  in  a  behaving  forward 
rather  than  a  behaving  backward  direction?  Does 
it  not  become  obvious  that  a  functionally  designed 
social  order  is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  man? 
With  the  nature  of  human  experience  and  human 
activity? 

The  chief  difficulty  would  appear  to  reside  in  the 
necessity  for  positive  and  functional  learning.  We 
would  have  to  get  used  to  growing,  to  doing,  to  act- 
ing. And  we  would  have  to  get  used  to  forgetting 
as  rapidly  as  possible  what  "ain't  so  nohow."  To 
live  effectively  and  successfully  in  a  high-energy 
civilization  man  must  behave  intelligently,  as  such 
behavior  has  been  defined. 

This  has  been  an  attempt  to  clarify  these  propo- 
sitions by  illustrations  within  the  scope  of  everyday 
experience.  Briefly  put,  then,  change  the  environ- 
ment and  changed  human  behavior  follows.  If  the 
designed  environment  is  functional,  man  likewise 
will  become  functional.  Given  a  continent  of  func- 
tional citizens  and  we  give  ourselves  a  New 
America  ! 


FARMING 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

place  to  invest  his  business  profits,  often  buys  up  a 
farm  or  several  of  them  in  a  block  and  proceeds  to 
spend  money  to  fancy  up  the  property  according 
to  his  own  tastes  or  whims;  partly  to  run  up  costs, 
so  that  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  get  so  much  of  his  'earn- 
ings,' and  partly  to  have  a  swank  Estate  in  the 
country,  as  a  week-end  rendezvous,  as  a  place  to 
keep  an  extra  mistress,  or  simply  as  a  boondoggle. 
These  'Estates'  seldom  pay  their  keep  and  are  sel- 
dom operated  by  their  owners.     The  farm  work  on 
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them  may  be  done  by  a  hired  farm  hand,  who  is 
induced  to  take  on  the  job  through  being  given  the 
title  of  'farm  superintendent'  plus  a  responsible 
tenant  house  in  which  to  live,  and  by  being  paid 
wages  competitive  with  those  of  city  workers;  and, 
of  course,  there  is  always  an  opportunity  to  'find' 
a  little  extra.  On  many  of  the  Estates,  the  farm 
land  is  left  idle  while  the  duties  of  the  'superin- 
tendent' are  restricted  to  keeping  the  lawn  and 
shrubbery  dolled  up.  Other  Gentlemen  Farmers 
rent  out  the  land  to  genuine  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
at  so  much  per  acre  or  for  shares. 

Recent  estimates  place  the  proportion  of  farms 
owned  by  Gentlemen  Farmers  at  about  thirty  per- 
cent, with  the  proportion  gradually  getting  larger. 

Much  farmland  in  America  is  disappearing  into 
housing  developments  and  into  sites  for  'decentral- 
ized' industry.  Other  huge  acreage  are  degenerat- 
ing into  wasteland.     , 

The  Farm  Family 

The  farm  that  can  be  operated  completely  by 
one  family  still  may  be  continued  as  a  going  con- 
cern. The  decline  in  the  number  of  'employable' 
farm  children  is  offset  with  improved  machinery; 
so  that,  a  farm  that  once  required  a  large  family 
to  handle  the  work  can  now  be  handled  by  one  or 
two  persons  with  relative  ease.  But,  even  then, 
there  are  internal  sociological  dissensions.  The 
modern  farmwife  tends  to  resent  the  heavier  work 
and  the  lesser  glamor  that,  she  thinks,  is  her  fate 
compared  to  the  fortune  of  the  city  woman.  The 
children  usually  develop  other  interests.  The  boys 
want  to  get  out  on  their  own  and  make  more 
money,  doing  something  of  their  own  choosing, 
further,  their  females  probably  want  to  live  in  or 
near  a  city  or  town  rather  than  on  a  farm.  The 
girls  want  to  marry  'higher  up'  in  the  socio- 
economic scale  and  to  live  in  town.  Besides,  the 
children  don't  want  to  wait  until  the  old  folks  die 
before  they  become  'independent;'  and,  further- 
more, 'there  are  easier  ways  of  making  a  living 
than  being  a  farmer.' 

The  graduation  of  the  farmer  into  a  higher  eco- 
nomic class,  made  possible  by  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  subsidization,  has  had  a  counter-acting  influ- 
ence, but  not  enough  to  be  effective  against  the 
concerted  migration  away  from  the  farm.  The  mili- 
tary experience  and  education  of  many  farm  boys 
during  World  War  II  was  not  conducive  to  their  go- 
ing back  to  the  farm. 

The  farm  that  is  a  little  larger  than  family  size, 


one  that  requires  one  or  two  extra  employees,  is 
having  a  tough  struggle  to  stay  in  business.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  dairies,  chicken  ranches,  and 
fruit  farms.  If  the  farm  has  dairy  cows  or  chickens, 
it  requires  attention  at  least  twelve  hours  of  every 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year. 
Not  many  hired  hands  are  willing  to  take  on  that 
kind  of  a  job,  especially  when  there  are  industrial 
jobs  that  pay  as  well  or  better  for  only  eight  hours 
work  per  day,  five  days  a  week,  fifty  weeks  or  less 
per  year.  The  extra  profit  from  a  farm  of  this  size 
is  not  enough  to  pay  the  additional  costs  of  opera- 
tion or  to  justify  the  uncertainties  of  finding  suit- 
able employees  to  help  with  the  operation.  If  sea- 
sonal employees  are  needed,  such  as  fruit  pickers, 
the  headache  is  even  worse. 

The  agricultural  enterprise  that  is  most  success- 
ful— the  one  that  is  coming  into  ever  greater  promi- 
nence— is  the  corporate  enterprise.  Perhaps,  a 
farmer  expands  his  holdings  until  he  has  become 
a  corporate  enterpriser — virtually  if  not  in  fact — 
and  is  able  to  hire  a  permanent  organization  of 
people  to  do  the  work.  If  it  is  a  dairy,  for  example, 
he  has  enough  cows,  sufficient  land,  and  a  staff  of 
permanent  workers,  so  that  the  establishment  can 
be  operated  on  a  balanced-load  basis.  The  em- 
ployees can  work  in  shifts,  with  time  off.  There  are 
enough  modern,  specialized  buildings  and  other 
facilities  to  eliminate  hardships  and  drudgery  from 
the  job.  There  are  pleasant  living  quarters  for  the 
hired  workers  and  ready  transportation  to  the  city. 
The  operation  is  big  enough  to  permit  an  efficient 
marketing  set-up,  and,  perhaps,  some  actual  pro- 
cessing work  on  the  farm. 

Large  Farms 

Similar  large  enterprises  are  engaged  in  raising 
beef  cattle,  chickens  and  eggs,  garden  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  other  varieties  of  produce.  Often  an  ac- 
tual business  corporation  is  organized,  acquires 
large  acreage,  and  builds  up  a  big — sometimes  na- 
tionwide enterprise. 

When  an  agricultural  set-up  reaches  a  sufficient 
size,  so  that  it  can  be  operated  efficiently  with  the 
optimum  of  technological  equipment,  its  produce  is 
so  huge  that  there  is  room  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  them  on  the  Continent.  They  are  able  to  grab 
an  inside  track  on  government  subsidies  and  they 
tend  to  monopolize  the  markets  and  squeeze  out  the 
small  farmers. 

Only  through  government  'paternalism,'  has  the 
little  farmer  been  enabled  to  hang  on  as  long  as 
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he  has.  In  a  free  competitive  economy,  the  little 
farmers  would  fold  up  like  flies  in  a  'flit'  advertise- 
ment. 

With  the  people  on  the  farm  reduced  to  about 
fifteen  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  not  all 
of  these  actively  engaged  in  full-time  farming,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  anymore  that  the  family  farm 
typifies  the  American  Way  of  Life.  The  typical 
American  (if  there  be  such)  is  no  longer  the  stal- 
wart farmer,  that  champion  of  individualism  and 
free  enterprise  (aided  and  abetted  by  government 
'paternalism'  in  the  form  of  free  homesteads,  high 
tariffs,  subsidies,  price-support,  and  crop-loans).  As 
a  major  segment  of  the  national  economy,  the  farm- 
ers have  received  more  government  aid  during  the 
past  twenty  years  than  any  other  segment  of  simi- 
lar size,  and  their  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised  proportionately  higher.  The  consuming  pub- 
lic has  had  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  this  aid.  It 
is  ironic  that,  in  the  last  election,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  cast  a  strong  vote  against  'Santa 
Claus'  and  in  favor  of  more  free  enterprise  without 
government  'interference.' 

Agrotechnological  Units 

When  Technocracy  first  proposed  that  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Continent  be  organized  into  agrotech- 
nological units  of  some  400,000  acres  each,  it  was 
received  with  much  consternation  and  verbal  hos- 
tility by  the  little  farmer.  More  than  one  farmer 
heatedly  proclaimed  that  the  farmer  never  would 
'give  up'  his  privately  owned  farm  and  become 
'merely'  an  agricultural  'worker.'  No,  sir,  the  little 
farmer  had  'rights.'  Technocracy  was  not  much 
concerned  with  the  farmer's  subjective  feelings  of 
the  moment.  It  had  looked  ahead  to  the  most  prob- 
able consequences  of  technology  applied  to  agri- 
culture— to  the  time  when  machinery  would  be  util- 
ized to  the  utmost  to  achieve  maximumm  efficiency 
and  a  minimum  unit  cost — with  a  minimum  of  hu- 
man effort.  Technocracy  realized  that  there  was  no 
future  for  the  little  farm;  but,  how  could  you  ex- 
plain that  to  the  little  farmer?  The  march  of  events 
is  doing  more  to  convince  him  of  the  'error'  of  his 
ways  than  any  amount  of  intelligent  explanation 
could  ever  do.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  those 
determined  little  farmers  are  no  longer  on  the  land 
to  defend  their  'rights.' 

The  need  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  land-use 
of  the  Continent  is  imperative  if  the  present  stand- 
ard of  living  is  to  be  maintained  or  improved.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  at  the 


rate  of  6000  persons  per  day,  but  the  amount  of 
arable  land  is  not  increasing.  A  high  standard  of 
living  is  inextricably  tied  in  with  a  high  ratio  of 
arable  land  to  the  population — upwards  of  two  acres 
of  good  land  per  person.  If  this  Continent  does  not 
materially  improve  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
farmland,  the  steady  increase  of  population  will 
force  the  standard  of  living  down.  Even  now,  the 
productivity  depends  upon  the  use  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizers, quantities  of  which  are  finite  and  irreplace- 
able. In  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
ductivity is  declining;  and,  in  some  places,  the  land 
is  being  abandoned  altogether  as  no  longer  pro- 
ductive enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  operation.  In 
other  words,  time  is  against  us;  we  of  North  Amer- 
ica have  a  decision  to  make,  and  we  must  make 
it  soon. 

Technocracy  specifies  that  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 25  miles  by  25  miles — about  625  square 
miles — be  operated  as  one  unit.  With  this  size  of 
unit,  adequate  machinery  of  a  highly  efficient  type 
can  be  employed;  a  capable  and  well  trained  staff 
of  operating  personnel  can  be  organized.  A  mod- 
ern urbanate  can  be  located  at  the  center  of  the 
unit  and  the  people  can  have  all  the  advantage  of 
living  in  a  city  while  'working  on  the  farm.'  When 
the  land  is  organized  on  such  a  basis,  serious  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  conserving  and  building  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  increasing  the  yield.  Agri- 
culture will  be  on  a  grand  scale.  Agricultural  op- 
erations will  be  centrally  planned  and  production 
will  be  geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  Continent. 
The  free  enterprise  dirt  farmer,  with  his  calloused 
hands,  his  weather-beaten  face,  and  his  dirty 
clothes,  will  have  vanished — at  last,  liberated  from 
toil  by  technology  and  the  march  of  civilization. 

Collective  farms  and  cooperative  farms  may  be 
sufficiently  advanced  (for  the  present)  to  satisfy  the 
technological  mandates  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But,  collectivization  of  farms  on  this  Continent  does 
not  go  far  enough.  We  do  not  have  time  to  indulge 
in  such  intermediary  experiments.  We  must  ad- 
vance to  the  next  most  probable  state  in  agricul- 
ture in  one  jump,  although  it  cannot  be  made 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  at  one  time.  Other 
continents  may  take  longer,  but  eventually  they 
must  adopt  the  same  general  pattern  as  the  one 
which  Technocracy  has  specified  for  this  Continent. 
That  is  the  technological  way. 

Technology  is  no  respecter  of  human  prejudices, 

(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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TECHNOCRATS  and  friends  from  all  over  the 
Northwest,  who  attended  the  open  house  cele- 
bration at  12247-3,  Seattle,  Washington,  came 
away  with  the  knowledge  that  Seattle  Technocrats 
have  a  very  impressive  and  functional  Section 
Headquarters  in  which  to  operate. 

The  building  had  been  built  expressedly  for  edu- 
cational purposes  by  a  Price  System  educational 
institution;  consequently  it  is  equipped  (by  taxpay- 
er's money)  with  a  soundproof  theater  seating 
nearly  a  hundred  persons,  a  large  room,  also 
soundproofed,  which  houses  the  entire  operations, 
including  printing,  of  the  N.  W.  T.,  an  auditorium 
for  lectures  with  seating  capacity  for  well  over  one 
hundred-twenty  persons,  sound-proofed  and  with 
an  outside  entrance,  a  conference  and  study  class 
room,  offices  for  all  the  functions,  and  various 
other  small  rooms  and  spaces,  including  a  check- 
room for  coats,  storage,  janitor  room,  and  lovely 
lounge  just  off  the  main  entrance.  The  property 
occupies  somewhere  near  one-third  of  a  city  block 
including  the  adjoining  parking-lot  (which  will  hold 
thirty  cars)  and  is  located  very  near  Seattle  city 
center  at  8th  Avenue  and  Blanchard  Street. 

Getting  this  large  headquarters  ready  for  Open 
House  involved  a  task  of  cleaning,  installing  a  kit- 
chen, painting,  and  wiring  that  really  put  Section  3 
personnel  through  their  paces. 

A  public  address  system  was  installed  with  loud- 
speakers in  strategic  spots.  During  Open  House 
one  of  the  teen-age  girl  members  announced  each 
event,  an  arrangement  which  did  much  to  expedite 
the  whole  affair. 

Section  Headquarters,  shining  and  flower- 
bedecked,  was  opened  at  nine  o'clock  Saturday 
morning,   October    18th,   for  both  Technocrats   and 


the  public.  The  first  event  was  a  ham  dinner 
served  buffet  style  at  5:30  that  evening.  SHQ  was 
packed  to  near  capacity  to  hear  the  telephone  in- 
terview with  the  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Howard  Scott  which  went  through  without  a  hitch, 
and  was  piped  into  the  main  auditorium  over  the 
loud-speaker  system.  Saturday's  program  was  con- 
cluded with  dancing  and  lunch. 

Sunday,  October  19th,  was  opened  by  a  hearty 
breakfast  cooked  and  served  by  several  of  the  male 
members.  The  menu  offered  whole-wheat  pan- 
cakes, bacon  and  eggs,  fruit  juices,  and  coffee. 

At  2  o'clock  movies,  including  the  film  'Opera- 
tion Columbia,'  (a  color  film  story  of  the  1947  mo- 
torcade from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.)  was 
shown  to  a  packed  house. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  turkey  dinner  with 
all  the  trimmings.  The  Section  Headquarters,  large 
as  it  is,  didn't  seem  big  enough  to  seat  everyone; 
the  auditorium  was  full  of  people  eating  turkey, 
there  were  two  tables  on  the  stage  of  the  theater, 
and  one  table  in  the  study  class  room. 

Following  dinner  the  telephone  interview  with 
Howard  Scott  was  played  back  from  a  tape  which 
had  been  recorded  as  he  talked  to  the  audience  the 
night  before. 

The  final  and  crowning  event  of  Open  House 
was  the  lecture  Sunday  evening  by  Donald  Bruce, 
authorized  speaker  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  an  over- 
flow crowd. 

The  new  headquarters  is  large,  but  it  was  teem- 
ing with  people  for  most  of  the  two  days.  All 
events  were  attended  by  more  people  than  were 
expected.  And,  to  sum  up,  the  affair  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  a  huge  succet  3. 

—John  L.  Berge,  12247-3. 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 

superstitions,  foibles,  or  subjective  desires;  and  it 
is  ruthless  to  those  who  spurn  its  mandates.  Tech- 
nology specifies  what  the  next  most  probable  social 
state  on  this  Continent  shall  be.  It  is  not  Technoc- 
racy's intention  to  deny  it  or  fight  it,  but  to  join  the 
trend  and  prepare  for  the  New  America  of  Abun- 
dance, Security,  and  Freedom  from  Toil.  If  you 
join  us,  we  shall  be  happy  as  anything  to  have  you 
with  us;  if  you  don't,  we  don't  particularly  care. 
But,  since  you  are  not  going  anywhere,  please  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  those  machines;  they  'just  don't 
give  a  damn'  whom  they  plow  under. 

—Wilton  /vie,  CHQ. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Looking  Backward 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

stigated  by  a  desire  to  secure  money,  or  objects 
which  may  be  exchanged  for  money,  the  use  of 
the  Energy  Certificate,  which  is  non-transferable, 
will  prevent  about  95  per  cent  of  all  crime. 

Bellamy's  plan  for  a  new  social  system  was  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  while  Technocracy's  de- 
sign includes  the  whole  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Technocracy's  membership  has  become  wide- 
spread in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  People  some- 
times guestion  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  Tech- 


nocracy because  it  is  seldom  mentioned  in  newspa- 
pers and  popular  magazines  except  in  a  disparag- 
ing manner.  This  unwillingness  to  publish  news 
about  Technocracy  and  its  activities  springs  from 
business  and  politcal  interests.  With  few  excep- 
tions, newspapers  and  periodicals  are  'slanted'  or 
'colored'  in  subservience  to  politcal  parties  and  'pri- 
vate enterprise.' 

Technocracy  proposes  the  change  in  our  social 
and  economic  system  be  brought  about  entirely  by 
non-violent,  peaceful  means.  You  are  invited  to 
join  Technocracy  now — to  join  an  organization 
whose  members  are  enthusiastically  working  for  a 
supremely  worth-while  social  objective. 

—Edith  Chamberlain,  MAL. 
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HOW  TO  REALLY 
FIGHT  COMMUNISM 


Three  political  concepts  dominate  the  world  today — Fascism, 
Communism,  and  Republicanism.  Under  each  of  these,  people  live, 
work,  and  get  kicked  around.  Each  kind  of  political  regime  claims 
to  be  better  than  the  others,  but  none  can  convince  the  people  under 
either  of  the  other  regimes  that  it  alone  is  superior.  Each  feels  con- 
fident that  it  is  able  to  supplant  either  of  the  others  by  force,  given 
enough  force.  America  is  now  seeking  to  replace  Communism  with 
our  brand  of  Republicanism  by  means  of  intimidation,  bribery,  and 
violence. 

Technocracy  has  long  contended  that  an  ideology  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  arms — that  it  can  be  supplanted  only  by  a  superior  ideol- 
ogy. North  America  has  an  Idea  that  is  far  superior  to  either  Com- 
munism or  Fascism,  and  it  is  the  most  effective  antidote  for  both  of 
them.  That  Idea  is  Technocracy — science  applied  to  the  operational 
problems  of  the  social  order. 
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Public  Reaction  to  Korea 


WHEN  one  makes  reference  to  Korea  in  conver- 
sation, it  arouses  in  many  individuals  the  pic- 
ture of  a  stupid  and  completely  pointless  war,  a 
vision  of  tragedy  and  pathos  they  wish  would  go 
away.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  peoples  of  North 
America  are  losing  enthusiasm  and  interest  for  the 
monotonous  'police  action'  in  Korea,  the  toughest, 
dirtiest,  most  expensive  war  in  which  we  have  ever 
been  engaged. 

On  November  29,  1952,  the  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
Sun  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  reaction  of 
its  readers  on  an  experiment,  carried  out  the  pre- 
vious week,  of  running  the  identical  article  on  the 
Korean  war  three  days  in  a  row  to  try  to  determine 
if  news  on  the  Korean  war  was  being  read.  Only 
one  reader  wrote  in  to  the  Sun  about  the  repetition. 

Upon  publishing  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
the  following  comments  were  received  by  the  Sun. 
From  Mrs.  Phyllis  Ursel  of  Alberni,  B.  C,  came  the 
remarks: 

'To  the  reader — Did  you  know?  The  same  Korea 
story  ran  for  three  days: 

'To  The  Sun — Did  you  know?  The  same  Korea 
story  has  run  for  nearly  three  years!' 

A.  Hildred  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  wrote:  'If  your 
subscribers  are  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Korean 
tragedy,  let  us  have  some  honest  reporting  with  at 
at  least  as  much  space  as  you  devote  to  comic 
strips  and  "hick  town"  affairs.' 

Another  reader  from  Vancouver,  J.  P.  Ferguson, 
claimed  to  have  noted  the  repetition  of  the  Korea 
news  story,  and  said:  'In  order  to  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  may  I  say  the  reason  nobody  bothered  to 
write  or  telephone  is  because  most  intelligent  peo- 
ple have  realized  for  a  long  time  that  all  news 
about  the  Korean  war,  as  reported  in  your  and 
most  other  newspapers,  is  false,  misleading,  inac- 
curate and  completely  valueless  as  news. 

'Not  only  do  most  intelligent  people  refuse  to  be 
interested  in  "Reds  blasted  from  a  Korean  knob," 
but  they  also  doubt  very  much  if  Reds  ever  occu- 
pied it.     It  is  a  very  dangerous  step  from  this  to 


reaching   the  point   of   not  caring  very   much  one 
way  or  the  other.' 

'Norma  Antrim  of  Qualicum  Beach  said  she  no- 
ticed the  repetition  but  didn't  think  it  was  a  gag 
"because  for  a  year  or  so  you  have  reprinted  the 
same  story  many  times  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions." ' 

'Each  night  I  invariably  read  the  news  on  the 
Korean  situation  and  each  night  I  invariably  read, 
"15,000  screaming  Chinese  (or  Reds,  or  North  Ko- 
reans) were  driven  back  from  Heartbreak  Ridge  (or 
Little  Gibraltar  or  Pin  Point  Hill)  by  a  handful  of 
U.  S.  troops  and  a  few  South  Koreans."  ' 

'The  Chinese  (Reds,  etc.)  suffered  heavy  casual- 
ties. 1000  Red  planes  were  shot  down.  No  U.  S. 
losses  were  reported. 

"So  how  are  we  to  know  when  you  are  playing 
a  practical  joke?"  ' 

'An  American  reader,  who  read  the  Sun's  story 
which  was  picked  up  by  a  Spokane  paper,  com- 
mented that  people  don't  read  war  news  because 
they  are  "so  discouraged,  disgusted  and  disap- 
pointed on  the  Korean  situation  that  they  don't 
care  to  read  about  it.  For  the  reason  that  if  you 
read  articles  about  it  18  months  or  more  ago  the 
picture  has  not  changed  since."  ' 

On  November  28,  H.  L.  Straight,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  sent  the  following  wire 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 


COVER    PICTURE 

COMPRESSORS  AND  DRILL  MOUNTED 
ON  TRACTOR 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad 
bed  between  Cheyenne  and  Laramie,  Wyoming,  a  com- 
pressor and  drill  were  mounted  on  a  caterpillar  tractor. 
Maneuverability  of  this  unit  helped  make  it  possible  to 
finish  this  huge  construction  job  on  schedule.  For  further 
details  about  this  physical  change,  see  Foundation  Build- 
ers on  page  11. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

OTHER  PICTURE  CREDITS:  Page  11,  by  Union  Pac. 
R.  R.,  courtesy  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer,  Pages  12 
and  13— P.  B.  and  E.  Staff  Photos. 
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THE  WRONG  WAR 


The  leaders  of  the  United  States  have  hoped  that,  by  dominating  the 
economy  of  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the  coast  of 
China,  and  Manchuria,  the  continent  of  Asia  would  be  opened  up  to 
exploitation  by  businessmen  and  missionaries  of  the  West,  chiefly  of 
America.  But  the  theory  did  not  work.  In  spite  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  aid  given  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  plus  millions  of  tons  of  equipment 
and  supplies  and  direct  American  military  assistance,  Manchuria  and 
the  coast  of  China  became  'out  of  bounds'  to  American  businessmen. 


IN  JUNE  1950,  the  United  States  jumped  into  a 
war  in  Asia  that  involved  a  local  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  over  a  peninsula  of  land  scarce- 
ly larger  than  the  State  of  Florida.  The  fact  that 
this  piece  of  land  contained,  among  other  min- 
erals deposits,  one  of  the  largest  gold  mines  in 
the  world  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  tungsten 
mines,  could  conceivably  be  irrelevant  to  our 
eagerness  for  joining  the  fight.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  righteous  proclamations  about  'stopping  ag- 
gression in  Korea,'  and  saving  the  Korean  people 
from  enslavement  can  be  put  down  as  only  so 
much  oratory.  The  real  reason,  no  doubt,  is  far 
different  and  not  so  pretty.  Subseguent  events 
compel  displeasing  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

Our  Secretary  of  Defense  had  just  delivered 
an  oration  to  the  effect  that  if  Russia  started  an 
aggressive  war  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  could  be  ready  to  meet  it  at  five  o'clock. 
This  was  only  talk,  but  a  lot  of  people  believed 
it — even  people  who  were  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  knowing  better.  So,  when  the  Ko- 
rean war  developed,  it  was  presumed  that  we 
could  polish  it  off  in  a  week  and  end  up  having 
a  nice  long  frontier  on  Manchuria  and  Russia, 
across  which  to  launch  an  invasion  in  the  event 
of  World  War  III.  It  was  expected,  and  perhaps 
anticipated,  that  Russia  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  North  Koreans.  And  there  were  many  red 
faces,  if  not  keen  disappointment,  when  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  oblige.  There  were  many  more  red 
faces  when  the  North  Koreans,  instead  of  folding 
up  under  the  first  sortie  of  our  air  force,  nearly 


pushed  us,  along  with  the  U.  S.  trained  and 
eguipped  South  Korean  army,  into  the  sea. 

At  heavy  cost  to  ourselves  and  a  terrific  cost 
in  lives  and  destruction  to  the  South  Koreans,  we 
overcame  that  initial  setback.  It  was  obvious 
that  more  was  involved  in  the  way  of  a  goal 
than  merely  pushing  back  aggression  or  protect- 
ing the  political  autonomy  of  a  certain  geograph- 
ical area.  The  war  was  directed  against  Russia. 
This  was  verified  by  later  developments  and 
statements. 

General  MacArthur's  insistance  on  projecting 
the  war  beyond  the  38th  Parallel,  for  which  he 
had  no  official  authorization,  and  his  later  re- 
guest  to  enlarge  the  war  in  Asia,  indicated  that 
the  mere  repelling  of  aggression  was  not  the  pri- 
mary motive  of  the  Far  Eastern  Command.  Gen- 
eral Ridgeway  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when 
he  stated  that  the  world  conflict  was  against 
'Communism,'  but  the  fighting  just  happened  to 
be  in  Korea.  General  Van  Fleet  referred  to  the 
Korean  War  as  a  'blessing.'  And  General  Brad- 
ley summed  up  the  frustration  of  the  top  brass 
by  saying  it  was  the  'wrong  war,  in  the  wrong 
place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong 
enemy.' 

The  counter-aggression  into  North  Korea  by 
General  MacArthur's  dishonest  and  ill-advised 
compaign  to  'bring  the  boys  home  by  Christmas,' 
brought  the  Chinese  into  the  war.  China  had 
advised  us  that  the  crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel 
would  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act  against 
China;  and  it  was  so  taken.     Somehow,  the  Chi- 
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nese,  like  the  North  Koreans,  had  learned  how  to 
fight  and  to  hold  out  against  the  worst  we  could 
throw  at  them. 

Disheartened  by  frustration  and  defeat,  we  were 
ready  for  a  truce  in  Korea  by  the  summer  of  1951, 
the  American  people  and  the  conscripted  Armed 
Forces  enthusiastically  so,  the  high  brass  reluct- 
antly so.  When  Russia  proposed  that  truce  talks 
be  considered  on  the  proposition  of  ending  the  war 
on  the  basis  of  the  38th  Parallel,  we  welcomed  the 
opportunity,  and  we  entered  into  truce  negotiations. 
But  there  developed  such  an  enthusiasm  for  peace 
in  the  United  States  that,  within  a  week  from  the 
time  the  truce  talks  were  first  agreed  on,  nearly 
every  top  official  in  the  United  States  felt  com- 
pelled to  go  on  the  radio,  or  submit  news  releases, 
warning  the  people  that  the  dangers  of  war  were 
still  'as  great  as  ever,'  that  they  must  not  'let  down,' 
that  they  must  continue  with  a  war  buildup.  In- 
cluded among  these  were  President  Truman  and 
General  George  C.  Marshall.  Wall  Street  had 
peace  jitters,  and  stock  prices  plunged  downward. 

Repatriation  of  Prisoners 

The  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  would  not  let  us 
bully  them  into  accepting  a  truce  solely  on  our 
terms;  they  did  not  have  to.  However,  they  did 
make  many  compromise  concessions;  and  we 
added  new  demands,  some  of  them  in  violation  of 
international  agreements  and  accepted  practices, 
apparently  in  order  to  make  the  truce  unaccept- 
able to  the  other  side.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
American  economy  and  war-effort  buildup  could 
not  afford  the  'let  down'  in  morale-for-war  that 
would  follow  a  truce  in  Korea.  Finally,  we  dead- 
locked the  truce  talks  on  the  issue  of  repatriation 
of  prisoners,  taking  a  stand  that  was  in  violation 
of  international  agreements  on  that  subject  signed 
by  the  United  States  government. 

Since  then,  we  have  not  known  what  to  do  with 
the  war,  or  how  to  end  it,  or  what  postwar  objec- 
tive to  work  toward.  Generals  Ridgway,  Van 
Fleet,  and  Clark  have  continued  on,  with  no  other 
program  on  the  agenda  than  a  sadistic  crusade  to 
kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  belligerents  and  as 
many  of  the  civilians  of  North  Korea  as  our  mili- 
tary capability  would  permit.  This  program  was 
given  the  appropriate  name  'Operation  Killer.' 
Ghengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane  could  not  have  set 
out  on  any  'operation'  more  senselessly  destruc- 
tive in  design. 

For  more  than  200  years,  the  commerce  of  Asia 


was  controlled  and  controllable  by  Europeans 
through  the  occupation  of  the  coastal  and  river 
ports  and  the  persuasive  threat  of  a  few  gunboats. 
We  have  fallen  heir  to  that  same  theory  and  wish- 
ful hope;  even  though  it  is  becoming  obvious  that 
the  commerce  of  Asia  now  is  developing  into  an 
internal  economy  rather  than  a  coastwise,  mari- 
time economy.  America's  international  thinking 
was  always  in  terms  of  the  businessman's  ap- 
proach— grab  as  much  of  the  loot  as  guickly  as 
possible  and  assume  none  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  social  conseguences  in  the  area.  We  had  fol- 
lowed the  European  colonial  policy  when  we 
grabbed  off  the  Philippines;  but,  later,  we  discov- 
ered that  it  burdened  us  with  a  certain  amount  of 
social  responsibility  for  the  area,  so  we  gladly 
gave  the  Philippinos  their  'independence.'  Now, 
we  can  behave  toward  the  Philippines  like  we  be- 


MY  TWO  CENTS   WORTH: 

I  didn't  vote  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  be  our 
president,  but  since  he  got  elected,  I  guess 
I  have  some  right  to  say  how  he  should 
run  the  country.  After  all,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  I'm 
one  of  the  people.  There  are  some  prom- 
ises he  made  to  get  elected,  which  he  isn't 
doing  a  very  good  job  of  keeping.  Of 
course,  I  hope  he  doesn't  keep  all  the  prom- 
ises he  made;  some  of  them  were  pretty 
awful.  But  there  are  a  few  things  he  should 
do  after  promising  us  that  he  would.  The 
way  I  understand  it,  he  promised  to  end 
the  war  in  Korea,  but  the  war  is  just  get- 
ting worse  and  he  isn't  doing  anything 
about  it.  He  promised  to  cut  taxes,  now 
he's  just  full  of  excuses.  He  promised  to 
bring  prices  down,  then  he  took  away  the 
price  controls  and  prices  are  going  up — 
except  meaf,  which  was  coming  down  any- 
way, and  it  sure  needs  to.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  be  president  of  all  the  people,  but 
it  looks  like  he  meant  all  the  people  with  a 
million  dollars,  not  all  us  poor  people. 
Maybe  from  where  he  is,  we  don't  look  like 
people. 

When  he  was  running  for  president,  I 
thought  Mr.  Eisenhower  sounded  awfully 
sincere  and  honest.  B  u  t  maybe  Uncle 
Zeke  was  right  when  he  said  you  can't 
trust  none  of  them — poiificians  are  all  alike. 
I  think  there  must  be  an  honest  man  some- 
where, but  at  times  it  looks  mighty  discour- 
aging. 

— Ima  Moron. 
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have  toward  every  other  area  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in — exploit  it  commercially,  but  leave  the  so- 
cial headaches  to  the  local  administrations. 

We  have  hoped  that,  by  dominating  the  econ- 
omy of  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the 
coast  of  China,  and  Manchuria,  the  continent  of 
Asia  would  be  opened  up  to  exploitation  by  busi- 
nessmen and  missionaries  of  the  West,  chiefly  of 
America.  But  the  theory  did  not  work.  In  spite  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  aid  given  to  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
plus  millions  of  tons  of  eguipment  and  supplies  and 
direct  American  military  assistance,  Manchuria  and 
the  coast  of  China  became  'out  of  bounds'  to  Amer- 
ican businessmen.  The  theory  that  the  economy 
of  China  would  be  strangled  by  belligerent  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  maritime  trade  going  through 
Chinese  ports  has  proven  to  be  a  wrong  guess. 
China  has  integrated  its  economy  and  transporta- 
tion with  the  great  land  mass  of  Asia  and  eastern 
Europe;  and  China  is  becoming  socially  unified, 
industrially  developed,  and  militarily  strong,  in 
spite  of  our  badgering.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  the 
peripheral  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  that  will 
become  economically  strangled,  if  we  continue  with 
our  mistaken  policy.  These  islands  depend  on  the 
land  mass  of  Asia  for  resources  and  markets;  and, 
if  our  policy  cuts  them  off  from  the  continent,  they 
will  become  economically  anemic  and  extremely 
unhealthy. 

Our  present  policy  in  the  far  east  can  have  real- 
istic significance  only  if  we  intend  to  reconguer 
the  continent  of  Asia  by  force  of  arms  for  the 
further  exploitation  by  the  White  Man;  but  any 
such    ambition,    in    the    light,    of    recent    develop- 


JUST  SEEKING   PEACE 


ments,  can  hardly  be  called  realistic.  The  'ro- 
tation' of  our  high  military  command  in  the  small 
war  in  Korea  has  been  steady,  due  to  the  psy- 
chosis of  frustration  that  affects  military  leaders 
when  they  cannot  force  the  enemy  to  yield,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  an  army  composed  of  'back- 
ward,'  non- white   Asiatics. 

Four   Alternatives 

General  Bradley  recently  presented  four  alter- 
native courses  to  be  followed  in  Korea,  and  he 
has  been  reviled  for  stating  them  the  way  he 
did,  for  they  each  spell  'defeat'  for  the  U.  S.  pol- 
icy and  military  effort.  His  alternatives  (condensed 
in  our  words)  are  these: 

(1)  Get  out  of  Korea.  This  would  be  an  admis- 
sion that  the  expenditure  of  130,000  American 
casualties,  plus  several  times  that  many  South 
Korean  military  casualties,  billions  of  dollars 
in  expenditures,  millions  of  lives  of  Korean 
people,  and  untold  suffering  and  destruction 
to  Korea,  not  to  include  the  military  casual- 
ties and  costs  to  North  Korea  and  China,  was 
all  a  mistake  and  should  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  first  place.  Bradley  believed 
that  such  a  course  could  not  be  'condoned.' 

(2)  Maintain  the  status  guo,  continuing  the  stale- 
mate war  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  U.  S. 
There  is  no  future  in  such  a  course;  just  fur- 
ther slaughter  and  wreckage  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  business  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan  and  of  putting  off  a  decision. 

(3)  Maintain  pressure,  hoping  for  a  break  now 
and  then  that  might  be  exploited  militarily. 
But  that  policy  can  be  played  by  both  sides, 
and  we  are  in  the  more  vulnerable  position 
of  the  two. 

(4)  Attempt  to  defeat  the  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
reans by  increased  military  action,  even 
though  it  may  mean  an  all-out  war  against 
China.  This  assumes  that  greater  military 
action  is  feasible  and  that  it  would  accom- 
plish something  favorable  to  us.. 

None  of  these  alternatives  are  receiving  much 
favor  in  official  circles,  although  the  last  is  sup- 
ported by  the  loudest  cligue.  The  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  fighting  men  want 
peace,  but  they  are  over-ruled  by  powerful  inter- 
ests who  do  not  want  to  lose  Asia  as  their  special 
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preserve  for  the  harvest  of  commercial  and  spiri- 
tual rewards. 

When  a  great  nation  makes  a  serious  mistake, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  going  ahead  with  that 
mistake  to  its  bitter  and  destructive  end.  It  is  far 
more  gallant  and  wise  to  admit  the  error  and  with- 
draw on  the  best  terms  obtainable.  It  does  not 
make  the  mistake  less  ignominious  by  trying  to 
hide  behind  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
biggest  mistake  was  in  entering  the  Korean  War 
on  false  pretenses — pretenses  that  we  were  moti- 
vated by  humanitarian  desires  to  repel  aggression 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  a  small  nation. 

Korea  was  divided  politically  after  the  war,  the 
same  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Trieste  are  divided, 
simply  because  the  United  States  and  Russia  re- 
fused to  reach  a  compromise  agreement  on  the 
mode  of  their  unification.  These  splits  still  afford 
a  casus  belli  for  a  cold  war,  which  is  considered, 
probably  by  both  sides,  as  a  more  favorable  cli- 
mate for  military  buildup  than  a  mere  truce.  But 
a  frustrating,  stale-mated  war  between  one  of  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  on  the  earth  and  a  small 
half-nation  of  Asia  (with  military  assistance  of  a 
larger  neighbor)  is  hardly  a  favorable  position  for 
us  to  be  in,  even  in  a  cold  war. 

The  United  States  seized  the  initiative  in  enter- 
ing the  Korean  war,  even  though  it  was  generally 
thought  that  it  would  lead  directly  into  World  War 
III.  In  the  meantime,  Russia  must  be  credited  with 
taking  the  initiative  in  preventing,  or  at  least  in 
forestalling.  World  War  III.  The  news  reports  of 
the  past  few  years,  stripped  of  their  propaganda 
dressing,  force  one  to  this  conclusion — as  unsavory 
as  it  may  appear  to  American  senses.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  pro-communist  to  acknowledge  this; 
and  the  less-emotional  European  commentators  on 
the  subject  admit  the  same  thing,  even  those  who 
cannot  by  any  means  be  charged  with  pro-com- 
munism. We  cannot  predict  what  Russia's  future 
behavior  will  be  toward  us;  but,  so  far,  it  has  kept 
us  out  of  a  big  war. 

If  the  United  States  truly  wants  a  truce  in  Korea, 
we  can  have  it  at  any  time.  By  returning  to  the  po- 
sition along  the  38th  Parallel,  we  can  declare  with 
full  validity  that  'aggression  in  South  Korea'  has 
been  repelled.  A  truce  would  involve  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  prisoners  of  war  by  both  sides,  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  agreements  to  which 
we  were  a  party  following  World  War  II.  It  would 
result  in  a  separate  South  Korean  political  entity. 


Of  course,  it  would  not  restore  damaged  property 
or  return  life  to  the  war  victims;  but  it  would  avoid 
more  of  the  same.  This  is  not  a  final  solution  to 
tha  Korean  problem;  but,  then,  neither  are  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Trieste 
final  solutions.  At  least,  it  would  be  a  stale-mated 
truce  instead  of  a  stale-mated  war. 

A  truce  could  have  been  achieved  with  greater 
glory  and  better  grace  two  years  ago  than  now, 
but  we  could  still  get  away  with  it  and  turn  it  into 
a  beau  geste  of  a  sort.  That  is,  if  we  as  a  nation 
really  want  the  Korean  war  to  end,  and  if  we  do 
not  want  to  maintain  it  clandestinely  as  a  fuse  for 
touching  off  a  bigger  and  more  disastrous  war. 

That  is  a  decision  that  calls  for  statesmanship, 
not  a  consulting  of  oracles. 

— Wiifon  /vie. 


SENIOR  POLITICIAN:  Let's  see,  about  how 
much  money  has  the  government  bor- 
rowed from  him?" 

JUNIOR  POLITICIAN:  "About  $1800,  rough- 
ly—net.    Why?" 

Sr.  P.:  "Don't  you  think  we  should  be  collect- 
ing it  from  him?" 

Jr.  P.:  "But  it  was  WE  who  borrowed  it  from 
HIM." 

Sr.  P. :  "I  know  that,  but  we  have  to  tax  him 
for  it  before  we  can  pay  it  back  to 
him." 

Jr.  P.:  "Oh,  I  see.  We  tax  him  for  $1800, 
then  we  can  pay  him  the  $1800  we  owe 
him." 

Sr.  P.:  "Oh,  no!  We'll  spend  it  for  something 
else,  then,  later  on,  we  can  tax  him  for 
it  again." 
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AGREEMENT  and  DISAGREEMENT 


Not  having  proof  for  their  knowledge,  they  asked  their  listeners  to 
accept  what  they  said  on  faith;  and  often  they  became  so  vehement 
in  expounding  the  'truth'  of  their  doctrine  that  they  invented  elaborate 
lies  to  support  it  and  make  it  sound  convincing. 


WHAT  lies  beyond,  just  out  of  range  of  our 
vision  and  knowledge?  That  is  a  question 
which  has  intrigued  and  challenged  the  thoughts  of 
men  all  along  the  journey  of  time.  There  have 
been  many  approaches  made  in  the  quest  of  the 
answer.  It  is  a  story  of  valiant  men,  daring  to  in- 
vade the  unknown  to  discover  new  knowledge. 

There  has  been  the  philosophical  approach, 
based  upon  pure  reason,  but  it  has  made  no  gain 
and  has  merely  served  as  a  tool  for  intellectual 
exercise  and,  much  too  often,  as  a  cause  for  phys- 
ical combat. 

There  has  been  the  theological  approach,  based 
upon  T  say  unto  you'  and  uncritical  faith.  This  ap- 
proach has  captured  millions  of  converts,  but  has 
contributed  nothing  to  social  advancement. 

Science  Defined 

The  approach  that  has  been  most  productive  of 
results  has  been  that  of  science,  defined  as  the 
methodology  of  determining  the  most  probable.  Sci- 
ence has  met  the  challenge  of  the  unknown  suc- 
cessfully and  has  pushed  back  its  frontiers. 

The  human  race,  like  the  human  infant,  was  car- 
ried into  the  world  by  the  momentum  of  the  biolog- 
ical current,  arriving  without  intellectual  knowledge 
or  concepts.  The  race,  like  the  infant,  was  thrust 
into  an  environment  that  is  strange  and  mysterious; 
and  man,  in  the  beginning,  was  surrounded  by  the 
great  mystery  of  nature  and  confronted  with 
puzzling  enigmas  and  unexpected  developments  on 
all  sides. 

Being  located  somewhere  between  the  micro- 
cosm of  unseeable  minuteness  and  the  macrocosm 
of  incomprehensible  space,  man  feels  that  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  both,  but  he  doesn't  know  for 
sure,  and  his  speculations'  lead  to  bewildering  ques- 
tions that  he  cannot  answer.  In  a  similar  way,  he 
finds  himself  traveling  somewhere  along  the  flow 
of  time,  but  the  beginning  and  ending  of  time  are 
phenomena  which  stretch  beyond  his  most  imagin- 
ative concepts.  Man  feels  like  he  is  suspended  on 
a  stage  in  the  universe  without  tangible  supports. 

Man    is   both    the   actor   and    the   observer   in    a 


drama  of  nature.  He  notes  the  orderly  pattern  of 
things  and  events  on  the  stage  where  this  drama  is 
enacted,  but  has  little  concept  of  the  props  and 
back-drops  used  to  keep  the  drama  in  motion.  He 
wants  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  is  stymied  by 
uncertainty  on  all  sides. 

Among  the  great  secrets  of  nature  is  the  un- 
known future.  Because  the  curtains  of  the  future 
cannot  be  pierced,  and  the  future  has  no  way  of  re- 
vealing itself  to  the  present,  man  is  destined  to  tra- 
vel an  unknown  path  to  an  unknown  destination. 
He  may  note  the  course  which  events  of  the  past 
have  taken  to  reach  the  present,  and  he  may  pro- 
ject their  path  into  the  future  and,  thereby,  plot  a 
diagram  of  what  to  expect.  But  such  a  diagram  is 
only  a  probability,  not  a  certainty. 

Man  is  also  a  great  mystery  to  himself.  Specu- 
lations of  men  about  the  nature,  origin,  and  signifi- 
cance of  man  have  led  to  many  stubbornly  de- 
fended differences  of  opinion  and  much  blood-shed 
in  fierce  battles  between  sects,  tribes,  and  nations. 
Man  has  been  highly  mystified  about  the  develop- 
ment and  functioning  of  his  own  body,  particularly 
that  function  of  the  brain  referred  to  vaguely  as  the 
'mind.'  Some  of  the  more  obvious  functions  have 
been  observed,  correlated,  and  described,  but  with 
only  meager  understanding  prior  to  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method. 

Mysteries  Decoded 

It  was  noted  that  individuals  were  born,  that  they 
grew  into  adults,  that  they  became  old,  and  that 
they  eventually  died,  in  a  sequence  that  could  not 
be  explained  or  altered  (provided,  of  course,  the  hu- 
man life-span  followed  its  regular  course  to  comple- 
tion and  was  not  interrupted — as  it  usually  was — 
by  an  untimely  cessation  of  function).  Gradually 
men  learned  many  things  about  themselves.  In 
more  recent  ages,  the  relationship  between  sexual 
joy  and  reproduction  became  recognized.  At  an 
earlier  time  and  in  simpler  forms,  the  relationship 
between  food  and  hunger,  between  toil  and  fatigue, 
between  air  and  life  became  established.  But  not 
until  recently  have  the  more  complex  functions  of 
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the  body  and  its  relatioinships  with  the  environ- 
ment received  verifiable  explanations.  Even  yet, 
there  are  many  mysteries  about  man  that  are  still 
to  be  decoded. 

Man  as  a  species  began  to  register  intellectual 
advancement  through  the  process  of  noting  rela- 
tionships between  things  and  events  as  a  result  of 
their  repetitive  occurrence  together;  and,  thus,  one 
thing  or  event  became  a  symbol  for  the  other — 
like  thunder  and  rain,  bees  and  honey.  So  long 
as  this  association  of  ideas  dealt  with  symbols  that 
existed  in  nature  and  could  be  verified  by  simple 
observation,  it  developed  a  kind  of  knowledge  on 
which  everyone  could  agree  and  depend. 

But  there  developed  another  kind  of  'knowledge' 
that  was  more  abstract  and  which  was  not  open  to 
verification.  It  made  use  of  symbols  that  had  no 
verifiable  referents  in  the  physical  world.  Because 
of  man's  ability  to  think  reflectively,  he  began  to 
concoct  explanations  for  the  things  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  the  early  concoctions  were  later  am- 
plified with  further  concoctions.  For  example,  there 
were  many  concocted  explanations  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  sun  and  what  caused  it  to  travel 
across  the  sky — none  of  them  correct.  Since  dif- 
ferent people  made  different  concoctions  and  elab- 
orated on  them  in  different  ways,  there  was  much 
disagreement  between  men  over  this  'shadow 
knowledge' — this  mythology.  Those  with  different 
mythical  concoctions  sought  followers  to  aid  them 
in  supporting  their  respective  mythologies.  Not  hav- 
ing proof  for  their  knowledge,  they  asked  their  lis- 
teners to  accept  what  they  said  on  faith;  and  often 
they  became  so  vehement  in  expounding  the  'truth' 
of  their  doctrine  that  they  invented  elaborate  lies  to 
support  it  and  make  it  sound  convincing. 

Holy  Wars 

The  organized  followers  of  one  mythology  often 
came  to  blows  with  the  organized  followers  of  an- 
other mythology;  and,  in  their  ultimate  expansion, 
these  conflicts  assumed  the  nature  of  holy  wars  be- 
tween whole  groups  of  nations.  These  useless  con- 
flicts have  resulted  in  a  grandiose  waste  of  human 
effort  and  a  staggering  amount  of  human  suffering. 
When  the  followers  of  one  mythology  were  success- 
ful in  ridding  a  large  area  of  all  competing  mythol- 
ogies, through  either  genocidal  slaughter,  forced 
conversion,  or  expulsion,  they  would  tend  to  settle 
into  a  semi-stupor,  ruminating  over  their  mytholog- 
ical concoctions  and  using  them  as  a  basis  for  es- 
tablishing monolithic  and  ruthless  autocracies.    Thus 


the  society  of  that  area  would  sink  into  an  intellec- 
tual Dark  Age.  This  has  happened  at  various  times 
in  history,  at  various  places,  on  the  earth.  A  Dark 
Age  is  not  the  distinctive  property  of  a  Buddhist 
China,  a  Shinto  Japan,  a  Hindu  India,  a  Mohamme- 
dan Arabia,  or  a  Catholic  Europe,  alone.  It  can 
happen  anywhere,  anytime  that  a  mythology  be- 
comes dominant  over  a  large  area. 

Investigation  of  Mythology 

In  the  field  of  mythology,  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement is  a  matter  of  faith  in  human  testimony 
of  dubious  worth.  Hence,  every  mythology  seeks 
to  expand  agreement  by  cultivating  and  glorifying 
faith  as  such.  And  since  no  mythology  can  with- 
stand a  searching  and  objective  investigation  based 
upon  verifiable  observations,  they  all  nurse  and 
promulgate  contempt  for  the  critical  investigator — 
the  skeptic,  the  agnostic,  the  unbeliever.  Even  in 
America  today,  one  who  does  not  register  belief  in 
one  of  the  prevailing  mythologies  is  officially  re- 
garded as  some  kind  of  vermin,  unfit  to  associate 
iwth  decently-indoctrinated  folks. 

The  upholders  of  the  various  mythologies  have 
more  at  stake  than  mere  pride  in  the  Truths  they 
expound.  They  find  that  the  mythologies  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  levying  toll  on  the  faithful, 
and  this  toll  provides  the  leaders  with  an  easier 
and  more  resplendent  way  of  life.  Since  there  has 
never  been  enough  excessive  glory  and  wealth  for 
more  than  a  few,  it  was  always  expedient  to  or- 
ganize some  lowly  and  unsavory  functional  and 
spiritual  classifications  in  the  mythological  orders 
to  engulf  the  great  majority  of  the  devout  followers, 
who  were  so  fantatically  zealous  of  their  belief  that 
they  would  forego  all  else  in  the  name  of  piety.  The 
hierarchies  are  always  ready  to  take  ruthless  ad- 
vantage of  such  devout  believers,  and  also  to  hold 
them  up  as  ideals  for  others  of  like  inclinations  to 
emulate.  Thus,  they  are  able  to  get  the  toilsome 
and  unpleasant  tasks  performed  by  those  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  mesh  of  their  faith.  The 
hierarchy  which  administers  the  mythological  affair 
and  their  secular  impingements  lives  in  relative 
splendor  and  glory.  They  often  surpass  the  wealth 
and  splendor  even  of  the  elite  of  the  political  and 
commercial  hierarchies. 

Concoctions 

There  are  other  fields  of  'knowledge,'  in  which 
most  of  the  basic  principles  are  also  pure  concoc- 
tions, and  in  which  the  concoctions  are  hardly  less 
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sacred  than  the  mythologies  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  They  may  touch  in  places  on  the  world 
of  reality,  but  their  real  ideology  is  undefinable  in 
terms  of  physical  measurement. 

The  field  of  economics  deals  with  things  of  real- 
ity at  its  lower  level — where  food  crops  are  grown, 
where  minerals  are  mined,  where  timber  is  cut,  and 
where  fish  are  collected  from  the  waters.  But  soon 
threafter,  it  gets  involved  in  abstractions  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  physical  world.  It  be- 
comes enmeshed  in  such  things  as  Value,  Price, 
Money,  Debt,  Interest,  and  Exchange.  In  this  realm, 
fictions  are  created  which  are  called  'economic 
laws.'  Here,  great  inconsistencies  and  paradoxes 
arise  from  the  definitions  of  words.  People  are  per- 
mitted to  go  hungry  in  the  midst  of  abundance  be- 
cause they  believe  what  their  parents  and  other  ad- 
visors have  told  them  about  hard  work,  thrift,  hon- 
esty, and  virtue.  They  go  without  the  things  they 
want  because  they  lack  the  tokens  of  things  that 
are  not  real,  but  which  are  treated  as  real  by  com- 
mon agreement. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  people  submit  to  regula- 
tions, connivances,  and  corruption  that  may  force 
many  of  them  to  live  narrow,  regimented  lives,  to  die 
in  filth  and  pain  on  battlefields,  and  to  yield  great 
percentages  of  their  produce  as  taxes,  all  because 
they  have  been  trapped  with  words.  They  are  told 
that  they  must  be  governed  by  politicians;  that  they 
must  be  patriotic  and  fight  for  'liberty,  democracy, 
peace;'  that  it  costs  money  to  run  the  government 
and  to  provide  people  with  'services'  and  'protec- 
tion.' People  are  induced  to  believe  in  the  form  of 
political  government  that  is  imposed  upon  them; 
they  accept  it  on  faith;  and  they  go  hungry,  work 
hard,  and  die  in  battle  for  it — and  the  politicians 
grow  fat  and  live  in  luxury. 

Through  the  ages  the  social  conduct  of  society, 
with  its  enforced  stratifications,  has  been  regulated 
by  imposed  definitions — flexible  definitions,  where 
special  exceptions  and  special  dispensations  are 
desired,  for  themselves,  by  those  who  administer 
the  regulations.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  by  arbitrary  agreement,  such  regulations, 
which  are  improvised  to  channelize  men  into  va- 
rious social  strata  and  activities,  are  so  devised  as 
to  pay  a  nice  percentage  to  the  operators  of  the 
system,  the  payoff  to  be  derived  from  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  led  to  believe  that  they  them- 
selves have  a  voice  in  the  regulating. 

Due  to  faith  in  philosophical  concoctions,  we 
have   such  peculiar   concepts  as:   'We  can't   have 


peace  without  a  depression.'  'Prosperity  depends 
on  war.'  'We  can  have  peace  only  by  going  to 
war.'  'All  free  peoples  must  regiment  themselves 
to  fight  for  peace.'  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
can  develop  when  people  become  intellectually  en- 
slaved to  word-concepts  which  have  no  clear  defi- 
nitions. By  subtle  manipulation,  words  that  are  be- 
lieved to  mean  one  thing  can  be  twisted  so  as  to 
sanction  practices  which  are  just  the  opposite. 
Thus,  supposedly  intelligent  and  civilized  people 
will  go  hungry  because  they  have  produced  too 
much  to  eat;  for  they  have  developed  fictitious  no- 
tions about  how  produce  should  be  distributed  to 
those  who  consume  it.  Young  men  are  recruited 
and  herded  into  military  concentration  camps, 
placed  under  rigid  authoritarian  regulation,  and 
forced  into  battle  against  similar  recruits  of  other 
nations — all  in  the  name  of  Freedom,  Peace,  De- 
mocracy, and  Good-Will-Among-Men. 

Words  Lacking  Agreement 

A  definition  is  an  agreement  wholly  arbitrary  in 
character  among  men.  Thus,  a  certain  word  or 
combination  of  words  may  be  defined  by  arbitrary 
agreement  as  representing  a  certain  thing  or  event 
in  the  physical  world,  such  as:  winter  wheat,  gal- 
loping horse.  United  State  of  America.  But  there 
are  many  words  and  phrases  which  are  commonly 
used  and  are  presumed  to  have  an  agreement  of 
definition,  but  which,  upon  careful  examination,  are 
characterized  by  no  such  agreement,  and  some- 
times may  mean  opposite  things  to  different  people. 
Hence,  the  words  Peace,  Freedom,  Justice,  Truth, 
Value,  Virtue,  and  many  others  are  lacking  in 
agreement  among  men.  Because  these  words  lack 
agreement,  their  use  may  lead  to  serious  disagree- 
ment. For  example,  one  person's  concept  of  'Peace' 
is  a  state  of  social  affairs  wherein  hostile  action  is 
absent;  while  another's  concept  of  'Peace'  consti- 
tutes the  embroilment  of  the  world's  people  in  a 
global  war  so  as  to  exterminate  all  opposition.  It 
is  like  the  word  'sanguine,'  which  may  mean  'cheer- 
ful optimism'  or  it  may  mean  'bloody.' 

There  is  another  type  of  agreement,  NOT  arbi- 
trary in  nature,  which  is  responsible  for  ALL  of 
man's  progress.  This  is  the  agreement  of  observa- 
tions regarding  phenomena  in  the  physical  world. 
When  a  series  of  observations  is  made  of  the  same 
phenomena,  preferably  by  different  people,  and 
these  observations  all  agree  closely,  that  agree- 
ment is  called  a  fact.  A  fact  is  further  character- 
ized by  the  requirement  that  it  be  verifiable.     That 
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is,  anyone  should  be  able,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  make  the  same  observations  and  arrive 
at  the  same  results.  When  scientists  agree  on  an 
observation  or  experiment  and  it  thereby  becomes 
a  fact,  there  is  no  longer  any  disagreement  about  it. 

Determining  Facts 

Science  is  based  upon  on  accumulation  of  such 
verifiable  observations  and  experiments — in  other 
words,  science  is  based  on  facts.  For  example,  at 
what  temperature  does  a  guartz  crystal  melt  and 
became  a  liguid?  Many  careful  observations  and 
measurements  have  been  made,  and  that  tempera- 
ture is  now  known  exactly.  Anyone  can  melt  guartz 
and  measure  the  temperature  for  himself,  and  he  will 
get  the  same  answer.  The  melting  point  of  guartz, 
thus,  is  established  as  a  fact.  It  is  no  longer  open 
to  argument  and  debate.  People  argue  about  only 
those  things  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing. 

As  a  contrary  example,  what  is  the  value  of  a 
pound  of  butter?  How  do  you  go  about  measur- 
ing value,  and  what  answer  do  you  get? 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  law  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a  sane  person  and  an  insane  person 
is  that  the  sane  person  can  tell  right  from  wrong, 
while  an  insane  person  cannot  tell  right  from 
wrong,  at  least  not  all  the  time.  We  hereby  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  give  a  definition  for  right  or  wrong 
in  which  there  can  be  any  substantial  agreement, 
even  among  legally-recognized  sane  people.  How 
do  you  measure  when  a  thing  or  event  is  right  and 
when  it  is  wrong?  Suppose  one  person  kills  an- 
other person,  deliberately  and  after  prior  intent,  is 
it  wrong?  Is  it  murder?  Who  knows!  It  all  de- 
pends upon  a  series  of  vague  concepts  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  circumstances.  Twelve  good  men 
and  true  can  often  be  in  complete  disagreement  as 
to  whether  such  an  act,  in  a  specific  instance,  is 
right  or  wrong. 

Now,  take  another  guestion:  How  many  poten- 
tial kilowatts  of  electrical  power  are  there  in  a  flow 
of  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  second  with  a 
hundred,  foot  drop?  No  one  needs  to  argue  about 
a  guestion  like  that  or  to  express  an  opinion.  Ar- 
guments and  opinions  have  no  place  in  determin- 
ing the  answer  to  a  problem  of  this  kind.  It  can  be 
determined  by  mathematical  calculations  and  fi- 
nally verified  as  a  fact  by  repeated  measurements. 
But  take  the  guestions,  How  much  is  that  electricity 
worth  per  kilowatt-hour?  What  is  a  fair  price  for 
it?  Those  are  guestions  that  can  be  debated  so 
long  as  there  are  people  interested  in  considering 


them;  but  there  can  be  no  objective  answer — at 
best,  only  a  tentative  and  arbitrary  compromise- 
agreement. 

Facts  are  constant  in  definition  and  application, 
but  beliefs,  truth,  justice,  values,  virtues,  these  are 
all  subject  to  change  and  to  the  capricious  customs 
and  expediencies  of  men. 

Great  numbers  of  the  earth's  people  do  not  in- 
guire  into  facts,  or  even  into  definitions.  For  the 
most  part,  they  accept  the  world,  their  way  of  life, 
and  the  prevailing  beliefs  on  faith.  In  a  few  simple 
ways,  where  they  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
physical  world,  they  behave  as  if  they  understand 
their  environment  and  the  forces  of  nature  that  af- 
fect it  and  them.  But  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
will  show  that  they  adjust  to  their  environment  by 
imitating  their  parents  and  associates;  that  they 
have  little  understanding  of  the  factors  behind  the 
surface  phenomena,  and  that  they  are  unprepared 
for  any  new  situation.  They  accept  the  social  mores 
on  faith  and  develop  habituated  patterns  of  behav- 
ior that  pass  for  adaptive  intelligence.  These  peo- 
ple are  in  agreement  with  others  of  similar  circum- 
stance, although  they  do  not  know  why  or  how  they 
are  in  agreement. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  or  imply  that  the  great 
numbers  of  common  people  are  in  a  hopeless  state, 
although  their  ingenuity  and  initiative  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Given  some  compelling  interest,  most  of  them, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  can  rise  much  above 
their  present  status.  This  is  illustrated  by  many  of 
the  adolescent  girls,  who,  under  circumstances  pre- 
vailing in  America,  feel  that  they  have  a  chance 
to  marry  higher  up  in  the  social  and  economic 
scale.  This  overwhelming  ambition  impels  many 
of  them  to  seek  a  way  out  of  their  home  environ- 
ment and  develop  adaptive  behavior  patterns  to 
better  fit  them  for  the  environment  of  their  choice. 
The  fact  that  most  of  them  fail  to  make  the  grade 
is  due  more  to  external  factors  than  to  their  internal 
capacities.  Thus,  the  common  people  do  not  al- 
ways have  to  remain  as  common  as  they  are  to- 
day. Much  of  their  commonness  is  due  to  imposed 
superstitions,  lethargy,  and  lack  of  opportunity,  not 
to  their  inherent  capacities.  And  the  contributions 
to  their  inertia  of  such  things  as  malaria,  hook- 
worm, malnutrition,  and  toil  are  not  to  be  dis- 
counted. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  form  of  social  govern- 
ance yet  devised  by  man  in  his  long  history  that  is 
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FOUNDATION  BUILDERS 


THE  really  significant  news  of  today  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  flamboyant  political  ballyhoo 
that  appears  on  the  front  pages  of  our  daily 
papers.  Nor  is  it  told  on  the  financial  pages.  It  is 
recorded  factually  and  sedately  in  those  magazines 
which  inform  us  of  the  many  and  varied  functions 
being  done  by  the  people  engaged  in  those  big  and 
little  construction  jobs  that  are  gradually  changing 
the  foundations  of  our  whole  social  structure. 

Such  an  account  appears  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Pacific  BuiJder  and  Engineer.  It  tells  how  the 
construction  men  are  handling  the  nation's  largest 
railroad  job,  the  $17,000,000,  7,000,000  cubic  yard, 
42  mile  line  change  of  the  Union  Pacific  between 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie,  Wyoming  —  'the  greatest 
railroad  job  since  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike.' 
According  to  the  PB&E  report, 

'The  new  alignment  will  have  considerably 
more  curvature  than  the  present  main  line  and 
will  be  nine  miles  longer,  but  it  achieves  the 
very  important  purpose  of  decreasing  the  ad- 
verse grade  by  nearly  50%  from  1.55%  to 
.82%.  The  new  single  track  will  carry  west- 
bound traffic  uphill.  The  present  main  line  will 
be  used  for  eastbound  or  down-grade  traffic. 


'Construction  of  the  new  line  is  justified  be- 
cause of  steadily  increasing  traffic,  the  desire 
to  speed  up  schedules  (passenger  trains  will 
make  the  new  run  in  15  minutes  less  time),  and 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  costs  of  double- 
heading  all  trains  as  is  now  necessary  .  .  . 

'The  terrain,  which  varies  from  level  prairie 
country  at  Cheyenne  to  rugged  mountainous 
areas  of  more  than  9000'  elevation  around  Sher- 
man hill,  consists  of  gravel,  clay,  occasional 
spots  of  cemented  gravel,  decomposed  granite 
and  more  than  2,000,000  c.y.  of  solid  granite. 

'The  demand  for  a  perfect  grade  controls  the 
job,  resulting  in  15  major  curves  and  111  fills. 
The  design  is  notable  in  that  despite  the  num- 
ber of  fills  there  ore  no  bridges.  Drainage  and 
county  road  traffic  both  are  carried  through 
culverts. 

'Although  greatest  interest  in  the  project  is 
centered  in  the  gigantic  earthmoving  operation, 
the  provision  for  drainage,  cattle  crossings  and 
county  roads  is  actually  a  major  project  in 
itself. 

'The  total  absence  of  bridges  in  42  miles  of 
grade  through  mountainous  terrain  is  unprece- 
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dented.  Multiple  steel  culverts  are  being  used 
instead  of  bridges  for  passing  numerous  creeks 
and  streams  and  several  county  roads. 

'The  latter  traverse  fills  through   15'   arched 
Armco  Multiple  pipes  which  permit  passage  of 
all  known  vehicles  except  the  largest  commer- 
cial   transports   and   which    accommodate    the 
largest  stock  trucks  now  used  in  this  predomi- 
nantly cattle-raising  country.' 
The   contractor  on  this  jab  is  the   Morrison- 
Knudsen  Company  of  Boise,  Idaho,  and  the  'high- 
ball'  construction  schedule  calls  for  completion  of 
the  grading  of  the  42  miles  in  little  more  than  12 
months  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  midwinter  work  will 
not  be  very  productive  at  elevations  between  6000' 
and  8000'. 

Of  the  7,000,000  c.y.  of  excavation,  nearly 
2,500,000  c.y.  is  in  rock,  mostly  solid.  Most  of  the 
terrain  is  rough  and  mountainous.  Production  hit  a 
peak  in  June  when  1,000,000  c.y.  was  excavated 
and  placed  in  embankments.  One  third  of  this  was 
solid  rock. 

The  remarkable  volume  of  equipment  used  and 
the  number  of  men  attest  the  urgency  of  the  sched- 
ule set  for  this  job.  There  are  450  men,  operating 
such  diversified  equipment  as  five  rock  shovels,  40 
tractors,  30  Euclids,  eight  self-propelled  scrapers, 
eight  motor  patrols,  blast-hole  drills  and  a  dozen 
compressors.  Excavation  was  started  on  February 
18,  1952,  and  by  the  end  of  September  5,000,000  c.y. 
of  earth  and  rock  had  been  moved.  The  grade  was 
70  percent  completed. 

New  Route  is  nine  miles  longer,  and  curvature  is 
greater,  but  grade  is  cut  from  1.55%  to  .82%. 


Men  and  equipment  were  divided  into  eight  con- 
struction crews  and  camps,  and  the  diversified  na- 
ture of  the  terrain  necessitated  four  different  meth- 
ods of  attack  and  the  use  of  several  types  of  earth- 
moving  equipment.  In  all,  says  the  PB&E,  338 
pieces  of  major  equipment  were  used,  chief  among 
which  were  the  following: 

2 — 5  c.y.  shovels 

3 — 2V2  c.y.  shovels 

2 — truck  cranes 
19 — 17  c.y.  end  dump  trucks 

1 — elevating  loader 
11 — 13  c.y.  bottom  dump  wagons 

5 — 15  c.y.  self-propelled  carrying  scrapers 

3 — self-propelled  carrying  scrapers 
40 — tractors  with  bulldozer  blades  and  power 
units 

1 — tractor 

6 — motor  patrols 

2 — motor  graders 

6 — tractor  rock  drill  units  with  compressors 
12 — Portable  compressors,  105  cfm.  to  630  cfm. 

1 — Hydrocrane 

2— Portadrills 

8 — 17  c.y.  carrying  scrapers 

4 — Rooters 

Three  major  repair  shops  are  spotted  along  the 
job  and  five  minor  field  maintenance  shops  also 
service  and  repair  equipment.  Each  of  the  eight 
spreads  has  a  5,000-gallon  diesel  oil  fuel  tank. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  this  big  grading 
job  will  have  been  completed.  In  all  probability 
the  job  of  track  laying  will  also  be  done  soon  there- 
after and  the  new  track  will  be  in  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  job  the  nation  will  have 
changed  from  one  political  administration  to  an- 
other political  administration.  No  one  will  have 
'voted'  on  the  job,  yet,  without  fanfare  or  ballyhoo, 
it  will  have  a  more  fundamental  effect — a  greater 
influence  toward  increased  speed,  safety,  conve- 
nience, and  basic  economy — than  the  entire  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Thus  is  accomplished  one  considerable  fraction 
of  the  most  tremendous  job  of  today  on  this  North 
American  Continent — the  job  of  fundamental  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  of  those  physical  fac- 
tors which  eventually  will  make  possible  the  full 
distribution  of  America's  abundance  so  that  all  her 
citizens  may  enjoy  the  high  standard  of  living  that 
is  even  now  available  for  all  if  we  but  remove  the 
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interferences  which  prevent  that  universal  partici- 
pation and  enjoyment. 

The  efficiency  of  America's  highly  skilled  work- 
ers is  generally  recognized  today,  and  the  com- 
mensurate high  wages  are  taken  for  granted.  What 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  however,  is  that 
when  only  450  men  perform  work  which  in  earlier 
times  would  have  required  perhaps  many  thou- 
sands, then,  out  of  the  high  wages  they  earn  they 
must  perforce  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
thousands  who  are  thus  technologically  disem- 
ployed.  The  absolute  necessity,  under  the  Price 
System,  for  widespread  purchasing  power  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute,  even  though  few  rec- 
ognize or  acknowledge  the  pitiful  inadequacy  of  the 
low  standard  of  living  established  by  today's  lim- 
ited and  restricted  concepts  as  contrasted  with  the 
universally  high  standard  that  would  be  possible 
if  all  our  energies  and  resources  were  engaged  in 
constructive  endeavors  intsead  of  being  wasted  in 
war  activities. 


Fabricating  a  15  foot  culvert. 

The  450  men  on  this  job,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
men  and  women  who  are  accomplishing  such  re- 
markable feats,  in  engineering,  construction,  chem- 
istry, communication,  transportation,  etc.,  must 
come  to  realize  that  they  are  the  really  important 
people  of  the  day;  that  the  manipulators  of  the  fi- 
nancial superstructure  of  today's  society,  and  the 
political  structure  which  yet  gives  that  society  some 
transient  but  fleeting  validity,  are  but  impediments 


to  progress.  To  make  real  progress — yes,  for  our 
society  even  to  survive — the  enormous  technolog- 
ical potential  of  North  America  must  be  turned 
from  war  making  and  directed  into  constructive 
channels,  and  it  must  be  freed  from  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  Price  System  operation. 


i 
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Culvert  installed  in  fill  to  maintain  grade. 

The  skill  and  technological  know-how  which  are 
making  it  possible  on  this  present  construction  job 
not  only  to  conserve  fuel,  energy,  and  man-hours, 
but  also  to  conserve  steel  and  other  resources  by 
eliminating  bridges  and  making  roads  safer  for 
traffic,  will  prove  utterly  futile  in  the  long  run  if 
those  resources  are  used  in  war  production.  Used 
to  construct  homes  and  schools,  they  can  serve 
mightily  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  survival. 
Used  to  make  arms,  and  more  presses  for  the  print- 
ing and  promotion  of  war  propaganda  and  of  busi- 
ness and  political  ballyhoo,  they  can  but  obstruct 
that  progress.  And,  in  so  doing,  they  will  help 
spread  the  seeds  of  world-wide  dissension,  conflict, 
and  ultimate  destruction  and  dissolution. 

These  men  on  the  construction  jobs  of  the  nation, 
and  their  fellows  in  other  technological  fields,  can 
sweep  aside  the  obstructions  of  business  and  poli- 
tics as  easily  as  they  now  shorten  roads,  move 
mountains,  and  redirect  streams  into  more  useful 
channels.  They  can  be  the  builders  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New  America  of  Abundance,  Security, 
and  Peace — the  Technate  of  North  America,  which 
can  live  at  peace  with  other  nations  because  it  will 
not,  through  political  and  economic  interference,  be 
a  threat  to  their  normal  and  natural  social  change 
and  development. 

Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


U.  S.  CAN'T  AFFORD  DEPRESSION,  SAYS 
SENATOR  DOUGLAS 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  29.— (UP)— Senator  Douglas,  Dem- 
ocrat, Illinois,  said  yesterday  only  a  depression  could  turn 
the  Republicans  out  of  political  power  soon,  and  this  is 
something   the   nation   can't   afford. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Association  of  American  Soap  and 
Glycerine  Producers,  Douglas  said:  '"With  intelligence 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  have  a  depression. 
We  cannot  afford  for  a  depression  to  occur." 

— Words  mean  nothing,  Senator  Douglas.  Let's  take 
a  look  at  physical  trends.  We  CAN'T  afford  for  a 
depression  to  occur  but  what  are  we  doing  to  avoid 
it,  where  the  intelligent  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  abundance?  Yes,  abundance,  and  our  inability  to 
distribute  it,  is  the  root  of  the  problem.  The  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall,  and  it  grows  plainer  and 
easier  to  read  every  day.  Or  does  the  Senator  pre- 
fer war  as  the  'best'  alternative  to  a  depression? 


FRUITS  OF  RESEARCH 

Research  is  the  "single  intellectual  discovery  that  has 
transformed  the  world  of  1600  to  the  world  of  1953,"  says 
Dr.  Lee  A.  Du  Bridge,  president  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Du  Bridge  told  the-  American  Management  Association 
yesterday: 

"You  must  support  your  own  research  organizations. 
Look  upon  them  as  a  window  to  the  outside  world  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Did  anyone  in  Washington  invent 
the  electric  light?  Did  the  Acounting  Department  invent 
radar  and  television?  Did  the  policies  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt or  Woodrow  Wilson  create  the  radio  or  oil  indus- 
tries?" 

— The  answer  is  'No,'  of  course,  and  neither  will 
Washington  find  the  way  to  distribute  the  abun- 
dance that  has  been  made  possible  by  scientific  re- 
search. Technocracy,  the  only  social  research  or- 
ganization based  on  the  scientific  method  in  Amer- 
ica today,  holds  the  answer  and  the  me- hod.  All  it 
need  is  your  support  and  interest. 


SUNLIGHT   IS   CONVERTED    INTO 
STORABLE  ENERGY 

Direct  test-tube  conversion  of  sunlight  into  storable 
energy,  thus  duplicating,  in  part,  the  system  of  photosyn- 
thesis by  which  nature  provides  the  energy  for  all  life  on 
earth,  has  just  been  reported. 

The  report  was  made  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  here  by  two  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  chemists,  Drs.  Lawrence  J.  Heidt 
and  Alan  F.  McMillan. 

Potential  implications  are  unestimable.  The  scientists 
appear  to  have  made  a  very  small  start  in  a  direction 
which,  it  has  been  predicted,  eventually  may  lead  to  a 
source  of  energy  which  will  make  atomic  energy,  pro- 
vided it  ever  can  be  practically  utilized,  a  trifling  thing. 

The  scientists  have  been  able,  they  report,  to  break  up 
water   into  its   constituent   elements   of  hydrogen   and   oxy- 


gen by  direct  action  of  sunlight.  They  have  broken  the 
bonds  of  chemical  energy  which  hold  the  two  gases  to- 
gether in  a  liquid. 

This  must  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  photosyn- 
thetic  process.  Green  plants  of  sunlight  through  their 
green  pigment  cells  composed  of  chlorophyl  are  able  to 
take  the  hydrogen  out  of  the  water  absorbed  by  their 
roots  and  the  carbondioxide  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
plants  then  release  the  oxygen  back  into  the  air,  and  com- 
bine the  hydrogen  and  carbon  into  sugars,  starches,  etc., 
which  provide  the  substance  of  the  plant  and  the  energy 
for  all  life  on  earth. 

All  the  energy  of  all  the  coal  and  oil  on  earth  is  sun 
energy — canned  sunshine  —  produced  by  photosynthesis 
through  the  milleniums.  Very  little  of  the  sunlight  falling 
on  the  planet  is  thus  converted. 

Drs.  Heidt  and  McMillan  work  with  two  solutions  in 
water  of  the  rare  element  cerium,  a  metal  which  looks 
like  iron  but  is  soft  as  lead.  They  use  the  cerium  as  a 
catalyst,  something  which  precipitates  a  chemical  reaction 
without  taking  direct  part  in  it  or  being  consumed  in  the 
orocess.  In  some  way  not  understood,  the  cerium  mixed 
in  the  water  makes  it  possible  for  sunlight  to  act  directly 
to   split  up  water. 


MORE   SPENT  TO   HONOR  DEAD   THAN 
ON  AID  TO  LIVING 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  IS.  —  (UP)—  T  h  e  President's 
Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation  reported 
today  that  Americans  spent  last  year  about  $180,0000,000 
on  medical  research. 

This,  the  commission  said,  "was  less  than'  the  amount 
spent  on  monuments  and  tombstones." 


AMERICANS  SUBJECTED  TO  'BRAIN  WASH' 

NEW  YORK,  March  2— The  Rev.  Dr.  Carl  Hermann 
V  o  s  s,  preaching  yesterday  at  the  Flatbush  Unitarian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  compared  efforts  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  group  in  the  Flatbush  area  to  halt  the  sale  of 
books  it  considers  objectionable  to  the  "thought  control" 
and  "brain  washing"  of  the  Nazis  and  Communists. 

The  Decent  Literature  Committee  of  Our  Lady  Help 
of  Christians  Roman  Catholic  Church  asked  several  stores 
not  to  sell  specified  books  and  magazines  and  posted  cer- 
tificates of  approval  in  stores  which  agreed  to  rid  their 
shelves  of  the  proscribed  books.  Dr.  Voss,  noting  that 
among  the  books  found  objectionable  were  works  of  Emile 
Zola,  William  Faulkner,  John  Steinbeck  and  John  O'Hara, 
said:  "What  a  travesty  on  democracy,  for  democratic 
ideals  call  for  universal  education  and  underscore  the  right 
of  men  to  choose  their  own  reading  material,  to  evaluate 
it  on  their  own,  and  to  reject  that  which  runs  counter  to 
democracy's  prime  tenet,  the  dignity  of  man." 

Dr.  Voss  said  the  issue  was  the  constitutional  question 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  that  there  are  laws  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  obscenity  and  pornography  and 
that  a  church  was  not  the  arbiter  of  a  community's  read- 
ing habits.  "Extra-legal  action,  as  utilized  by  our  Flat- 
bush   vigilantes,    is   a    flagrant    violation    of   due    process   of 
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law  and  is  therefore  neither  appropriate  nor  desirable,"  he 
said.  "Such  pressure  from  voluntary  organizations  is  alien 
to  the  American  tradition." 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

— Whenever  a  membership  group,  whether  it  be  a 
church  group,  a  veterans  organization,  or  a  night 
rider  society,  sets  out  to  dictate  the  morals  or  be- 
havior of  all  citizens,  we  declare  it  to  be  subversive 
and  anti-American.  A  membership  group  may  have 
the  privilege  of  specifying  the  behavior  of  its  own 
members;  but,  when  it  attempts  to  dictate  the  be- 
havior of  Americans  outside  of  its  group,  we  con- 
tend it  exceeds  its  authority  and  violates  its  fran- 
chise. 


RECENT  TRENDS 


DEBT — Federal,  state  and  local  governments  owed 
$289  billion  on  June  30,  the  highest  government  debt  fig- 
ure in  history,  the  Commerce  Department  reported.  This 
comes  out  of  $1,839  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
nation,   officials   said. 


dicated  at  81  million  boxes,  3%  above  last  year  and  an 
eye-poppjng  60%  over  the  1941-50  average.  National 
grapefruit  pickings  still  feeling  the  nip  of  the  early-1951 
freeze  in  Texas,  may  fall  25%  short  of  the  10  year  aver- 
age. But  stocks  of  frozen  citrus  fruits  and  juices  are  high. 
Some  pink  grapefruit  wholesales  in  Chicago  at  $4.50  a  box, 
$2  under  a  year  ago. 

*  *     * 

THE  BOOM  has  certain  earmarks  of  what  might  he 
called  maturity.  The  arms  program  is  past  its  most  dyna- 
mic phase  (unless  Eisenhower  decrees  a  step-up).  The 
peak  in  business'  capital  outlays  m  a  y  soon  be  passed. 
Steel  output  will  slump  one  of  these  days.  Production  of 
goods  for  consumers  quite  conceivably  could  outrun  peo- 
ple's buying  ideas. 

*  *     * 

THE  NATION'S  BUSINESSMEN  held  $75.5  billion 
worth  of  inventories  at  the  end  of  November — some  $730 
million  more  than  at  the  end  of  the  same  1951  month — 
according  to   the   Commerce   Department. 

— Bank   Bulletin. 


SAGGING  PRICES  may  still  have  a  way  to  go,  some 
commodity  men  say.  The  Dow  Jones  index  of  spot  (im- 
mediate-delivery) commodity  prices  sank  yesterday  to  a 
two-and-half-year  low.  It  stood  at  the  same  level  as  it 
did  just  a  week  after  the  Korea  outbreak.  At  168,  it  is 
now  25%  under  the  pinnacle  of  early  1951.     Jan.   14,   1953. 

*  *     * 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  for  their  prod- 
ucts fell  3%  in  the  month  ended  December  15,  reaching 
the  lowest  point  in  over  two  years.  The  price  index, 
which  has  declined  for  four  consecutive  months,  was  12% 
below  a  year  ago,  the  Agricultural  Department  reported. 
Primarily  responsible  for  the  drop  were  lower  prices  to 
the  producers  for  cattle,  cotton,  eggs,  hogs  and  milk. 

*  %-     * 

GOVERNMENT  PRICE-SUPPORT  activities  have 
been  increasing  due  to  (1)  this  year's  big  crops,  and  (2) 
slumping  export  markets.  Over  $2  billion  now  tied  up  in 
support  operations.  More  than  350  million  bushels  of  this 
vear's  wheat  crop  are  involved;  storage  of  cotton  under 
federal  loan  is  rising  rapidly  toward  the  500,000  bale  mark. 
And  price-support  purchases  of  butter  have  been  resumed 
after  a  price  drop  of  nearly  20c  a  pound  at  wholesale. 

*  *       •■: 

FARM  EMPLOYMENT  declined  to  the  lowest  point 
for  the  winter  season  since  the  Government  began  com- 
piling the  figures  in  1925.  Persons  engaged  in  farm  work 
in  late  December  numbered  6,485,000,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment reported.  This  was  a  22%  drop  from  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  1%  below  the  level  a  year  earlier.  Offi- 
cials said  the  falling  off  in  farm  employment  reflected  the 
downtrend  in  rural  population  over  the  past  20  years. 

*  *     * 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  RETAILERS  are  in  trouble 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  says  Minnesota  Implement 
Dealers  Association.  Dealers  reported  inventories  from  60 
percent  to  90  percent  of  current  assets,  an  about-face  from 
the  recent  days  of  cleaned-out  stocks  and  plentiful  cash. 

*  *     * 

U.  S.  MARITIME  BUSINESS  this  year  declined 
sharply,  and  the  outlook  for  1952  is  gloomy,  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Shipping  said.  In  1952,  500  Amer- 
ican oceangoing  vessels  were  forced  out  of  service  and 
20,000  seamen  and  officers  were  thrown  out  of  work,  the 
federation  reported.  It  blamed  growing  foreign  competi- 
tion and  a  shrinking  volume  of  trade  for  the  drop.  Amer- 
ican owned  ships  are  now  hauling  only  about  40%  of  the 
cargo  exported  and  imported  by  the  U.   S.,  the  group  said. 

CITRUS  PLENTY  continues.  The  Florida  orange 
crop,  which  yields  two-thirds  of  the  nati  ma]   supply,  is  in- 


REVOLUTION    IN    RUBBER 

Goodrich's  new  process  for  manufacturing  cold  rubber 
may  make  over  the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  but  not 
right  away.  It  has  found  a  way  to  make  cold  rubber  50 
times  faster  than  present  methods.  The  effects  won't  be 
felt  overnight,  but  the  achievement  is  so  important  it  is 
said  to  rank  alongside  the  very  development  of  cold  rub- 
ber. The  new  process  not  only  speeds  up  processing  time, 
but  it  cuts  in  half  the  complicated  plant  needed  now  to 
produce  cold  rubber.  That  means  that  plants  which  are 
now  turning  out  the  synthetic  rubber  will  be  obsolete 
when  the  new  process  is  put  into  commercial  operation. 

—Bank  Bulletin. 


TILE  MAY  TAKE  STEEL'S  PLACE 

LOS  ANGELES,  Nov.  2.— (I.  N.  S.)— A  low  cost  con- 
struction process  which  would  replace  structural  steel  with 
ceramics  ma}'  soon  result  from  engineering  research  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Construction  expert  F.  R.  Shanley  and  ceramics  author- 
ity W.  J.  Knapp,  say  t'he  use  of  prestressed  ceramics 
would  not  only  eliminate  the  need  for  steel  framework  but 
also  the  need  for  mortar  and  painting. 

In  the  laboratory  small,  lightweight  beams  of  tile  blocks 
and  tensioned  steel  have  proved  capable  of  supporting  en- 
ormous loads.  In  another  pliase  of  the  research  tile  blocks 
have  been  successfully  used  as  house  walls  and  for  bridge 
flooring. 


DEBT 

MAYBE  consumers  haven't  got  so  much  money  after 
all.  Personal  income  as  figured  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  at  a  record  level.  Yet  a  lot  of  this  is  spent 
before  it  ever  is  received.  People  now  pay  10%  of  income 
as  installments  and  interest  on  their  debts,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's consumer  finance  studies  indicate.  Debt  service 
cost  5%  of  current  income  in  1945.  This  covers  all  per- 
sonal debt — mortgages,  time  payments,  etc. 

Consumers  put  an  additional  $312  million  on  the  cuff 
in  September,  carrying  consumer  credit  to  $15;4  billi'>ns, 
according  to  the  Federal  Reserve   Board. 

— Mortgaging  the  future,  that  is,  buying  something  to- 
day and  paying  for  it  tomorrow,  is  an  old  method 
of  trying  to  sell  abundance,  but  it  won't  work  any 
better  today  than  it  did  in  the  'roaring  twenties' — 
there's  a  day  of  reckoning  acoming. 
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PRICE    SUPPORTS    AND    LOWER    TAXES 


IN  ALL  of  the  talk  about  how  the  republican 
administration  is  going  to  change  things  for  the  bet- 
ter of  all  (we  are  told),  there  are  numerous  snags 
which  invariably  pop  up.  Among  these  are  (1)  try- 
ing to  lower  taxes  while  carrying  out  Korean  War 
and  NATO  commitments,  (2)  trying  to  maintain  a 
high  volume  of  trade  while  curbing  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  private  debt,  (3)  lowering  taxes  while  car- 
rying on  price  supports  of  farm  products.  The  latter 
is  the  subject  for  discussion  in  this  article. 

The  republican  administration  finds  it  most  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  taxes  when  faced  with  laws  which 
support  the  price  level  of  six  basic  commodities — 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts  and  cotton — at 
90%  of  parity  and  other  so-called  non-basic  crops 
are  supported  at  a  level  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture at  figures  ranging  from  60  to  90%  of  parity. 
Parity  is  the  Government's  measure  of  a  fair  return 
to  the  farmer  in  relation  to  his  costs. 

Farm  prices  have  been  falling  ever  since  1952 
crops  were  harvested.  When  prices  fall  below 
guaranteed  parity  levels,  the  Government  steps  in 
and  buys,  or  advances  loans  that  the  farmers  do 
not  have  to  repay  unless  prices  rise.  So  an  admin- 
istration pledged  to  cut  spending  is  forced  to  pay 
out  more  aid  to  farmers.  The  Government  pur- 
chases 1,500,000  pounds  of  butter  per  day  at  67 
cents  per  pound,  330,000  pounds  of  cheese  per  day 
at  38  cents  a  pound,  carloads  of  wheat  at  $2.20  per 
bushel  and  large  amounts  of  cotton,  tobacco,  eggs, 
corn,  turkeys  and  dried  milk. 

Government  analysis  do  not  expect  farm  prices 
to  rise  over  the  next  several  months.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  1953  harvests,  barring  crop  failures,  will 
determine  prices  and  a  large  harvest  will  make 
price  supporting  mandatory  through  1954. 

M  a  r  g  u  i  s  Childs  of  the  Seattle  Times  writes, 
'Hanging  over  the  economy  is  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  "surplus"  foods  and  fibers  taken  off  the 
market  under  the  price  support  program.  How  to 
be  rid  of  this  surplus  so  that  it  will  not  continue  to 
threaten  commodity  prices  that  have  already  de- 
clined sharply  is  a  problem  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  a  solution.' 

One  idea  is  to  send  the  surplus  via  Co-operative 
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for  American  Remittance  to  Europe  (C.A.R.E.)  to 
Brazil,  Pakistan,  or  Yugoslavia,  but  the  two  princi- 
pal items  are  corn  and  wheat  and  corn  is  not  con- 
sidered a  food  for  human  consumption  outside  of 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Childs  continues,  'At  one  time,  the  govern- 
ment held  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  the  eguivalent 
of  about  a  year's  crop,  and  the  pressure  to  dump 
it  in  the  sea  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  was  great.' 
The  Second  World  War  used  up  these  surpluses, 
but  why  must  we  look  forward  to  having  a  war  be- 
fore distributing  our  crops  to  our  own  people. 

Through  the  ages  man  has  been  striving  to  raise 
enough  food.  But  even  though  modern  sanitation 
and  medicine  has  allowed  the  U.  S.  population  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  about  one-fifth  of  that 
population  produces  an  abundance  of  food.  Each 
year  the  farmer  buys  new  machinery  and  learns 
new  methods  by  which  he  can  produce  more  to 
plague  the  market  still  further. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  take  some  real  steps  to 
alleviate  this  condition?  Abundance  cannot  be  pur- 
chased through  earnings  since  earnings  are  based 
on  the  man's  ability  to  do  work.  Some  other  means 
of  distribution  must  be  used.  Energy  Certificates, 
as  proposed  by  Technocracy,  are  a  means  of  dis- 
tribution. Visit  your  nearest  Technocracy  Section 
and  learn  more  about  this  distribution  system. 
—George  A.  Kellogg,  12247-3. 


PUBLIC  REACTION 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

to  major  news  services  in  Canada,  the  U.  S.  and 
Britain: 

'POLL  OF  "VANCOUVER  SUN"  SUBSCRIBERS 
ON  KOREA  WAR  COVERAGE  SHOWS  NEWS 
SERVICE  REPORTING  REPELS  INSTEAD  OF  AT- 
TRACTING READERS. 

'SUBSCRIBERS  SAY  KOREA  DISPATCHES  REP- 
ETITIVE, DULL,  SLANTED,  SUSPECT.  FEEL  FAN- 
TASTIC ALLIED  CLAIMS  MADE. 

'"SUN"  FEELS  THESE  VIEWS  INDICTMENT 
OF  PRESENT  WAR  COVERAGE  BY  TOP  NEWS 
SERVICES.  CHALLENGES  THEM  TO  INTEREST, 
NO  TO  DRIVE  AWAY  READERS.' 

So   the   interminable   war   in   Korea   drags  on. 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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DESIRE 


MOST  living  organisms  evidence  'desire,'  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  the  conditions  and  mate- 
rials their  functioning  processes  require.  We  can 
observe  this  everywhere  we  look  in  any  environ- 
ment that  supports  life  in  visible  forms.  We  have 
all  observed  the  fact  that  green  plants  seek  sun- 
light, bees  hunt  blossoms,  ducks  search  for  water, 
and  mosquitoes  probe  for  warm  red  blood.  Count- 
less similar  examples  abound  on  every  hand. 

But  not  all  expressed  desire  is  of  this  simple  and 
direct  sort.  Among  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life 
we  find  desire  taking  peculiar  and  distressing 
forms.  For  instance,  a  house  cat  will  kill  birds  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts;  at  least  far  in  excess  of  its 
capacity  to  consume  them  as  food.  A  weasel  in  a 
hen  house  will  kill  with  no  apparent  motive.  A 
mammalian  biped,  genus  homo  sapiens,  however, 
has  all  other  forms  of  life  outclassed  when  it  comes 
to  expressing  desires  which  are  in  no  way  related 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  necessities  of  life.  We  hu- 
man people  expend  countless  millions  of  man-hours 
of  toil,  fashioning  baubles  and  temples,  weapons 
and  fear,  but  do  not  use  them  for  tools  or  shelters, 
for  acquiring  food  or  peace  of  mind. 

These  'desires,'  at  their  best  useless,  at  their 
worst  malicious,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  older, 
more  primitive  ones  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  life.  As  certain  organisms  progress  up  the  evo- 
lutionary ladder,  they  reach  a  critical  stage  in  their 
development  where  the  capacity  of  cunning  is  dis- 
played. They  have  acquired  the  ability  to  'out-wit' 
the  organisms  upon  which  they  prey.  In  certain 
instances,  this  display  of  cunning  becomes  a  sort 
of  game,  so  to  speak:  an  end  in  itself  instead  of  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  at  this  point  where  the  dan- 
ger for  the  species  enters,  for  many  of  these  'out- 
witted' forms  of  life  possess  a  'defense-in-depth'  in 
a  sense.     But  more  about  that  a  little  later. 

In  primitive  societies,  leadership  was  determined 
on  the  basis  of  functional  capacity:  that  is,  superior 
prowess  to  perform  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
group.  The  essential  factors  required  were  strong 
supple  muscles,  lightning  fast  reflexes,  and  a  rea- 
sonably good  head.  Leadership,  in  these  primor- 
dial societies,  was  frequently  challenged,  and  as 
frequently    defended — or    changed.      Then    along 


came  a  leader  with  just  enough  muscles  to  get  him 
by,  but  with  a  better  than  usual  head. 

Since  defending  one's  title  under  these  circum- 
stances was,  more  often  than  not,  a  rather  messy 
affair  and  quite  frequently  accompanied  by  consid- 
erably discomfort,  this  adroit  leader,  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  conferring  special  privilege  induced 
someone  with  superior  muscles  but  an  inadequate 
brain,  to  defend  his  title  for  him.  This  was  just  the 
beginning.  During  the  millennia  following  this  me- 
morable occasion,  increasing  skill  at  debasing  the 
qualifications  of  leadership  has  accumulated,  until 
nowadays  in  some  of  the  most  'civilized'  societies, 
a  prerequisite  to  leadership  is  the  demonstrated 
capacity  for  caprice  and  deceit.  The  number  one 
rule  among  present  day  'political'  leaders  is  'never 
give  a  sucker  an  even  break.'  With  this  in  mind, 
we  shall  consider  leadership  from  the  standpoint 
of  'desire.' 

One  factor,  common  to  all  human  societies — past 
and  present,  is  that  of  want  and  privation.  There 
has  never,  with  few  brief  exceptions,  been  enough 
goods  and  services  to  supply  even  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  population.  This  scarcity  con- 
dition stems  from  the  simple  fact  that  humans, 
while  reasonably  efficient  energy  converters,  are 
exceedingly  low  capacity  work  engines,  and  their 
aggregate  accomplishments  as  productive  units  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  society's  needs.  So  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  leaders  in  primitive 
society  had  somewhat  the  best,  and  most,  of  what 
was  available,  since  they  were  quite  able  to  take  it, 
even  if  it  wasn't  otherwise  forthcoming. 

But  society  in  America  today  is  no  longer  primi- 
tive, except  in  regard  to  leadership,  and  even  that 
has  experienced  a  complete  replacement  of  cun- 
ning and  deceit  in  the  place  of  functional  leader- 
ship capacity.  Since  we  have  replaced  low  output 
man  with  high  output  machines  in  establishing  our 
technology,  the  results  are  a  threatening  abund- 
ance of  goods.*)  A  state  of  utter  confusion  prevails 
in  our  leadership.  This  confusion  goes  so  far  as 
to  jeopardize  the  safety  and  well  being  of  every 
resident  of  this  country.  This  is  the  only  result  to 
be  expected  from  attempting  to  operate  a  techno- 
logical society  on  primitive  concepts.     Primitive  so- 
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cieties  were  always  dogged  by  scarcity,  so  our  in- 
cumbent 'primitive'  leadership  attempts  to  maintain 
scarcity,  being  forced,  in  recent  years,  to  promul- 
gate war  or  a  build-up  for  war,  in  order  to  do  so. 
This  leadership  'desires'  to  dominate  society  for  the 
special  privilege  which  accrues  to  it  in  the  pro- 
cess. This  condition  is  incompatible  with  the  re- 
guirements  of  technology.  Technology  reguires 
knowledge  and  understanding  with  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. Technology  dictates  abundance  in  the 
place  of  scarcity.  Technology  demands  a  change 
in  concepts,  from  primitive  'desire'  to  modern  func- 
tion. 

It  is  high  time  for  Americans  to  'desire'  the  abun- 
dance which  is  their  birthright  to  be  distributed  to 
them.  But,  to  be  effective,  this  'desire'  must  take 
the  form  of  an  action  program.  We  Americans 
must  carefully  survey  the  field  for  a  method  where- 
by our  'desires'  can  be  transmuted  into  physical 
reality.     This  can  only  be  done  by  establishing  a 


leadership  of  functionally  competent  technologists 
of  high  integrity,  organized  in  vertical  alignment, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  this  modern  Amer- 
ican society  with  its  reguirements. 

Technocracy  is  that  type  of  Government — the 
production  and  distribution  of  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  use  of  every  American 
citizen.  The  solution  of  America's  social  problems 
awaits  your  participation  in  the  movement.  We 
have  the  design;  we  are  organized  and  ready  to  go. 
How  about  you? 

—Robert  Fulton,  12247-3. 


*)  When  a  machine  converts  a  kilowatt-hour  into  pro- 
ducing a  product,  it  converts  more  work,  more  effi- 
ciently than  a  man  can.  Also  the  cost  per  unit  is 
greatly  reduced.  So  the  installation  of  large  num- 
bers of  machines  will  create  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  a  shortage  of  money  (purchasing  power)  so  the 
government  steps  in  with  non-public  consuming 
products  and  price  controls.  These  steps  are  mere 
palliatives  to  step  up  purchasing  power  and  to  pre- 
serve the  whole  Price  System  a  little  longer. 


A    LETTER 


Dear  Bill: 

1  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  condition 
ol  dear  old  Uncle  Sam.  I  had  known  for  several 
yers — in  tact  since  1930 — that  his  health  was  not 
good.  He  had  a  very  sick  spell  then.  The  doctors 
said  it  was  just  a  temporary  attack, — something  to 
do  with  his  circulation. 

Uncle  Sam's  condition  later  grew  worse  but  1 
was  not  worried  too  much,  because  he  always  said 
he  had  a  good  constitution.  But  we,  his  nephews, 
couldn't  help  worrying  a  little,  so  we  called  in  the 
old  family  doctor.  He  gave  Uncle  a  lew  shots  in 
the  arm,  which  helped  a  little. 

About  that  time  a  new  doctor  told  us  that  he  had 
made  a  long  study  'of  what  had  caused  my  uncle's 
condition  and  he  recommended  that  we  apply 
what  he  called  'science'  to  his  social  system.  A 
lot  of  my  nephews  thought  it  was  a  sure  and  per- 
manent cure,  but  the  rest  of  us  still  had  faith  in  the 
old  doctors.  Besides,  the  new  doctor's  method 
seemed  so  much  different  that  we  just  didn't  un- 
derstand it. 

So,  we  followed  the  old  doctor's  directions  and 
gave  poor  old  Uncle  a  blood  transfusion.  It  was 
very  costly:  in  fact,  about  300,000  of  us  gave  all 
our  blood.     It   did  seem   to  revive   him.     He  got 


so  strong  lor  a  while  that  he  was  able  to  give  all 
of  us  more  presents.  1  got  a  'good  job'  in  the  ship- 
yard. 

Now  it  seems  that,  although  we  have  since 
given  him  another  transfusion,  his  condition  seems 
to  be  getting  worse  again.  It's  the  same  old  com- 
plaint— his  circulation  (some  call  it  his  distribution 
system)  seems  to  be  failing  all  over  again.  His 
blood  seems  to  be  collecting  in  large  clots  near  his 
brain.  Also,  a  new  bug  has  been  discovered  and 
the  doc  says  Uncle  has  it.  They  call  it  'McCarthy- 
ism,'  and  it  seems  to  affect  his  mind  so  he  can't 
think. 

But  I  still  think  Uncle  can  be  cured.  I  know  we 
want  to  see  him  in  perfect  health  again  because 
he  is  a  fine  old  fellow  and  if  he  could  he  would 
see  to  it  that  all  his  nephews  and  nieces  were 
given  everything  they  need  or  want. 

The  reason  1  know  Uncle  can  be  cured  is  be- 
cause that  new  doctor  is  still  studying  his  case  and 
1  find  he  knows  what  is  wrong.  He  has  the  only 
possible  and  the  most  probable  design  and  plan 
that  can  be  used  to  put  Uncle  in  a  permanent  state 
of  good  health. 

The  new  doctor's  name  is  'Technocracy,'  and  I 
find  after  studying  his  plan  a  little  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  is  the  only  hope  for  Uncle's  survival. 
Yours  truly. 

Boy  McKee,  12247-3. 
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Have  You  Observed? 


.  .  .  The  main  contribution  of  most  people  to 
this  world  is  more  people,  if  you  could  call  that  a 
contribution  to  a  world  already  suffering  from  over- 
population. Catholicism  looks  forward  to  its  'hey- 
day' of  reign  through  the  instrument  of  smothering 
a  presently  non-catholic  world  with  catholic  off- 
spring. But  it  still  takes  nine  months  of  gestation 
to  produce  an  infant,  and  time  is  running  out  for 
the  millions  of  semi-literate  and  illiterate  catholics 
who  are  abusing  themselves  by  their  'baby  produc- 
tion marathon.' 

.  .  .  This  word  'tolerance'  has  just  about  lost  its 
meaning  today.  It  seems  that  various  minority 
groups  want  tolerance  for  themselves  only;  thus 
we  observe  catholics  begging  for  tolerance,  and 
getting  it,  in  protestant  controlled  countries,  while 
catholic  dominated  countries,  such  as  Spain,  carry 
on  vicious  persecution  of  protestants.  But  then,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  has  had  long  practice 
in  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth  at  the  same 
time.  The  irony  is  that  Catholicism  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  with  tolerance,  according  to  its 
definition. 

...  As  high  as  49,000  service  men  have  been 
reported  AWOL  or  as  deserters  in  recent  weeks. 
As  usual,  this  business  of  war  has  been  sold  to 
business  and  politics,  but  not  to  the  guy  who  has 
to  do  the  fighting.  What  about  demanding  a  Total 
War  effort,  since  North  Americans  are  dying  in  Ko- 
rea? Why  not  conscript  machines,  materiel,  and 
money  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  conscript  men  for 
war  activity?  Total  Conscription  will  conserve 
American  lives  and  resources,  and  it  will  also 
'smoke  out'  the  human  rats  on  this  Continent  who 
are  actively  promoting  aggressive  war  as  a  cal- 
loused business  and  political  expediency. 

.  .  .  The  free  enterprisers  have  missed  a  bet  in 
connection  with  the  Korean  war.  Why  hasn't  some- 
one thought  of  setting  up  an  excursion  service  to 
allow  the  curious  to  witness  Americans  being  killed 
in  the  gigantic  'Operation  Smack'  that  we  call  the 


Korean  war?  No  doubt  the  fighting  men  would 
appreciate  the  visit  of  relatives  and  friends  more 
than  they  would  such  charlatans  as  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  and  Billy  Graham. 

.  .  .  American  foreign  policy  hasn't  the  slightest 
element  of  consistency.  We  support  fascism  and 
its  adherents,  though  they  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  330,000  men  in  World  War  II  (U.  S.  losses 
alone);  and  despite  the  assertion  that  we  are  bat- 
tling communism,  we  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
Marshall  Tito,  who  must  be  a  'good'  communist. 
The  weird  concoction  which  is  supposed  to  be  our 
foreign  policy  belies  the  morbid  fear  of  American 
business  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Russian 
technology,  which  promises  to  give  the  American 
Price  System  stiff  competition  in  world  trade.  Rus- 
sia is  the  target.  American  business  has  no  capa- 
city whatever  for  an  ideological  conviction,  even 
to  the  extent  of  being  against  communism,  if  it  is 
expedient  to  'play  ball'  with  communists. 

...  In  recent  years,  a  new  'breed'  of  human 
being  has  made  an  appearance  on  the  American 
scene,  the  news  commentator.  To  his  millions  of 
avid  listeners  he  tells  the  'inside'  story  on  every- 
thing from  the  atomic  bomb  to  what  socialite  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  baby.  With  his  feet  planted  firmly 
in  mid-air,  one  of  these  characters,  shortly  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  1945,  predicted  that  we 
would  be  at  war  with  Soviet  Russia  in  five  years. 
He  sounded  like  he  was  looking  forward  to  it,  and 
maybe  he  still  is.  (Winchell  was  dead  wrong 
again,  but  maybe  it's  just  because  he  doesn't  have 
direct  control  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy). 

...  In  Fort  Knox  and  other  strongholds  there  is 
some  $24  billion  worth  of  a  relatively  useless  metal, 
gold,  which  is  given  elaborate  protection  against 
all  elements;  while  much  of  our  tremendous  wheat 
surplus,  indispensable  to  our  protection  against 
crop  failures,  lies  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want  of 
storage  space. 

.  .  .  That    wheat    surplus   is   piling    higher.      Re- 
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ports  indicate  that  the  surplus  of  wheat  is  thirty- 
percent  higher  now  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
1,102,932,000  bushels  are  on  hand  now  compared 
with  852,571,000  a  year  ago.  For  every  piece  of 
technology  we  put  into  production  in  North  Amer- 
ica, we  increase  by  that  much  the  need  for  Tech- 
nocracy so  that  this  production  can  be  distributed. 

.  .  .  Individuals  often  join  various  organizations, 
supposedly  calling  for  social  action,  not  because 
they  wish  to  fight  for  something,  but  because  they 
see  that  they  can't  retain  what  they  have.  Their 
membership  in  these  organizations  represents  a 
symbol  ow  protest,  not  positive  action.  So  we  have 
groups  parading  around  with  signs  and  circulating 
petitions  against  something.  Few  individuals  have 
enough  imagination  to  organize  for  an  objective. 
Technocracy  offers  social  action  to  all  North  Amer- 
icans who  have  enough  intelligence  to  fight  FOR 
something  for  a  change. 

.  .  .  Technocracy  is  entirely  alone  in  developing 
an  intelligent  answer  to  a  difficult  problem  of  pro- 
viding defense  and  security  for  the  citizens  of  North 
America.  Technocracy  is  a  product  of  the  highest 
type  of  intelligence  available  on  this  Continent. 
The  members  of  Technocracy  are  carrying  on  an 
aggressive  and  determined  effort  to  present  Tech- 
nocracy's program  to  the  public.  Either  help  with 
this  task,  or  stay  out  of  the  way.  The  social  move- 
ment toward  Technocracy  is  rolling. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1. 


AGREEMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

based  on  the  facts  and  principles  of  science,  and 
which  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  physical 
world.  It  can  afford  to  neglect  the  non-physical 
factors  in  human  societies,  the  so-called  'higher 
values  of  life,'  as  these  are  not  pertinent  to  the  es- 
sential operations  of  the  social  system.  They  are 
all  right  for  one  to  play  around  with,  when  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science  and 
technology  that  will  provide  and  distribute  abun- 
dance, that  will  operate  the  power  plants  and  free 
human  bodies  from  toil  and  fatigue,  and  which  will 
prolong  life  and  banish  want,  fear,  and  insecurity. 
Man  cannot  be  free  under  the  Price  System,  but  in 
Technocracy  he  can  gain  the  maximum  of  oppor- 
tunity with  the  minimum  of  effort.    He  will  have  a 


compelling  interest,  and  the  vitality  to  attain  the 
optimum  development  of  his  inherent  capacities. 
Then,  if  he  so  chooses,  he  can  give  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  attention  to  the  'higher  cultural  val- 
ues of  life.' 

On  the  desirability  of  the  physical  benefits  that 
a  Technate  would  provide,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement. 

— F.  C.  GJenn,  MAL. 


PUBLIC    REACTION 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
Ploughed  up  by  artillery  fire,  blasted  by  tons  of 
bombs,  and  scorched  by  napalm,  this  85,206  sguare 
miles  of  land  jutting  out  from  17,000,000  square 
miles  of  land  mass  of  Asia  has  just  about  been  ob- 
literated as  the  homeland  of  30,000,000  Koreans. 
Could  there  be  any  reader  interest  anywhere  in 
the  world,  except  among  sadists,  in  the  carnage 
which  has  been  visited  upon  the  pathetic  Korean 
peninsula? 

Precisely  who  and  what  precipitated  the  military 
action  in  Korea  have  not  yet  been  revealed,  al- 
though Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  prob- 
ably could  assist  in  filling  in  some  details  on  the 
untold  story,  since  he  was  up  near  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  just  hours  before  the  North  and  South  Ko- 
reans clashed. 

We  do  know  that  a  great  many  people  are  'fed 
up'  with  the  whole  affair,  and  want  to  see  it  ended. 
But  wishing  does  not  make  it  so.  Technocracy 
stands  realy  to  assist  in  social  action  to  end  the 
Korean  war,  and  to  prevent  similar  abortive  mili- 
tary action  in  the  future,  through  its  program  of 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money. 

Technocracy  reminds  the  citizens  of  North  Amer- 
ica that  the  Price  System  under  which  they  live 
has  no  end,  merely  disintegration.  The  Korean  war 
is  a  symptom  of  that  disintegration.  How  long 
North  Americans  shall  wait  to  assert  themselves  in 
an  organized  demand  for  a  North  American  objec- 
tive is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Technocracy  has  the  knowledge  and  organiza- 
tion technique  to  usher  in  social  change  on  this 
Continent,  which  will  contribute  immeasurably  to 
world  peace. 

Let  us  be  candid.    The  next  move  is  up  to  you. 

— Editorial  Board. 
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AN  OBJECTIVE  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 


FROM  the  very  beginning  of  human  history,  per- 
haps as  much  as  two  million  years  ago,  when 
the  human  animal  was  driven  from  the  treetops  by 
his  more  agile  but  less  enterprising  relative,  the 
ape,  we  can  imagine  his  eternal  and  desperate 
battle  to  survive  in  his  new  environment.  To  pre- 
historic man,  survival  must  have  been  the  first  con- 
sideration, with  no  thonght  being  given  to  the  re- 
finements of  living. 

Recorded  history  gives  a  reasonable  accurate 
picture  of  what  one  might  call  the  'contemporary' 
human  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  last  750  years 
the  problem  of  living  has  come  to  mean  more  than 
just  surviving.  The  past  seven  centuries  have 
shown  in  the  human  being  a  desire  for  something 
more  satisfying  than  to  be  herded  like  other  ani- 
mals by  his  constant  plague  of  authoritarian  poli- 
tics and  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  Gradually,  parts 
of  the  human  race  have  broken  with  the  blind 
acguiesence  to  central  authority  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  dark  ages,  with  its  'divine  right  of  Kings' 
and  its  atmosphere  of  Inguisitions.  As  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Europe,  subjects  openly  chal- 
lenged the  privilege  of  kings  to  prescribe  what  was 
'good'  for  them.  This  questioning  of,  and  organ- 
ized resistance  to,  monarchial  authority  forced  King 
John  of  England  to  sign  Magna  Charta  in  1215. 
Though  at  the  time  this  document  meant  little  to 
the  great  mass  of  serfs  in  England,  in  later  years 
it  proved  to  be  a  damaging  blow  to  autocratic  rule 
in  England. 

Release  From  Bondage 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  beginning  in  1517, 
forever  destroyed  among  millions  of  Christians  re- 
spect for  the  unquestioned  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  properly  placed  under  suspi- 
cion the  ecclesiastic  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  which  the  Church  has  been  un- 
able to  allay  to  this  hour.  The  millions  of  English- 
men, for  centuries  restive  under  the  rule  of  Rome, 
finally  achieved  release  from  their  bondage  to  the 
Pope  under  Henry  VIII  in   1534,  although  the  con- 


flict between  Henry  and  the  Church,  which  led  to 
open  revolt  against  ecclesiastic  control  from  Rome, 
surrounded  the  superficial  issue  of  the  extra-marital 
amours  of  the  Monarch. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Year's  War,  in 
1648,  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed,  which 
among  other  things  provided  for  the  recognition  by 
catholics  of  protestant  interests,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  contributed  to  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State,  to  the  everlasting  regret  of 
Rome.  Thus  hundreds  of  years  ago  a  portion  of 
the  human  race  began  to  break  away  from  at  least 
that  subjugation  which  is  arbitrarily  conceived  and 
imposed  by  self-appointed  guardians  of  human 
morals. 

With  some  release  from  the  stifling  influence  of 
totalitarian  doctrines,  it  was  not  long  before  signifi- 
cant technical  progress  took  place.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  these  events  is  more  than  mere  coincidence. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  both  the  challenge  to 
the  authority  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  break  wih 
Rome,  and  the  appearance  of  technology  first  oc- 
curred among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  perhaps  indicat- 
ing in  these  people  a  lower  tolerance  for  being 
'pushed  around'  and  a  more  progressive  outlook. 
It  was  predominantly  this  stock  of  the  human  race 
which  landed  first  in  North  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  permanent  home.  And  now 
for  a  quick  look  at  what  has  happened  since. 

From  meager  beginning  along  the  eastern  fringe 
of  this  Continent,  succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans have  managed  to  control  and  exploit  three 
million  square  miles  of  land  area,  abundant  in  re- 
sources and  secure  from  threats  of  foreign  invasion 
because  of  favorable  geography.  With  little  more 
than  an  organized  anarchy  as  a  social  system,  de- 
signed mainly  to  prevent  wholesale  slaughter  and 
to  protect  the  most  successful  chiselers  in  our  un- 
gainly scramble  for  the  riches  of  this  Continent, 
we  have  reached  the  zenith  of  our  success.  Until 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  we  took  active  part  in 
World  War  I,  Americans  had  no  time  to  pull  their 
snoots  out  of  the  trough,  even  for  a  casual  look  at 
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what  was  happening  around  them  in  the  world. 
When  we  did  burst  out  of  our  shell  to  splatter  over 
the  international  scene,  it  was  with  the  same  bom- 
bastic self-interest  that  characterized  our  earlier 
internal  development;  with  only  a  minor  concern 
for  the  problems  of  others,  and  a  childlike  pride  in 
our  own  accomplishments.  We  have  become  super- 
salesmen  of  our  own  success  to  an  impoverished 
world  that  cannot  afford  to  buy.  And  now  our  ar- 
rogance in  our  success  could  be  the  portender  of 
our  defeat. 

Tree  For  All'  Battle 

The  fault  with  Americans  is  not  innate.  For  the 
most  part,  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  ques- 
tion seriously  the  ability,  motives,  or  objectives  of 
their  leaders,  nor  to  be  concerned  with  more  than 
personal  problems.  This  condition  of  social  ignor- 
ance has  permitted  one  group  of  politicians  after 
the  other  to  sell  Americans  'a  bill  of  goods.'  After 
all,  we  never  have  had  an  objective  in  North  Amer- 
ica, other  than  to  wage  a  'free  for  all'  battle  for  the 
material  wealth  of  this  Continent. 

From  Woodrow  Wilson  through  Harry  Truman, 
American  politics  has  co-operated  with  American 
business  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  abundance  being 
produced  with  an  expanding  technology,  with  the 
instrument  of  war,  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  mak- 
ing total  expenditures  of  the  U.  S.  for  waging  war 
and  repairing  resulting  damages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500  billion.  Always,  the  military  action 
has  been  accompanied  by  high-sounding  epithets 
on  what  the  purpose  is  to  be.  Invariably,  in  the 
long  run,  we  have  magnified  our  problem  for  the 
negative  purpose  of  stimulating  business  in  the 
short  run,  until  now  through  the  very  means  busi- 
ness has  seized  to  preserve  itself,  the  economy  has 
greatly  increased  its  capacity  to  produce,  demand- 
ing under  the  Price  System  more  and  bigger  wars; 
it  has  become  inflated  with  debt  created  through 
war,  which  threatens  bankruptcy  if  peace  should 
'break  out;'  and  we  are  privileged  to  gaze  upon  a 
two  billion  horsepower  machine,  wondering  where 
the  resources  will  come  from  to  wage  future  wars, 
or  even  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

As  a  final,  crowning  insult  to  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  the  American  people,  along  comes  the 
republican  party  with  Eisenhower  and  his  entour- 
age of  millionaires,  promising  everything  to  every- 
body; calling  for  a  Crusade  in  order  to  appeal  to 
the  catholics;  using  the  tragic  blunder  in  Korea  as  a 
political  football;  and  allying  themselves  with  every 


rotten  entity  in  politics  to  win  the  election.  So  a  mi- 
nority of  eligible  voters,  sick  of  the  Korean  war, 
weary  of  the  tax  burden  and  democrats,  and  infil- 
trated by  several  million  catholics  zealots,  filed  to 
the  polls  to  elect  a  man  they  may  soon  learn  to  de- 
spise, Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

The  administration  which  has  just  taken  office 
gives  every  indication  that  it  will  launch  a  mighty 
effort  to  'turn  back  the  hands  of  time'  to  the  social 
behavior  against  which  the  human  race  fought  750 
year  ago.  The  American  people  just  became  too 
fat  and  sassy  through  the  'prosperity'  of  the  war 
years,  and  have  allowed  a  recessive  characteristic 
of  American  politics  to  play  the  dominant  role.  But 
then  there  is  no  more  effective  way  to  dispense  with 
politics  entirely  than  to  have  the  full  brunt  of  its 
slimy  character  shoved  into  the  face  of  the  public. 

The  republican-controlled  administration  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  interests  of  corporate 
enterprise,  and  it  will  function  solely  to  serve  the 
interests  of  corporate  enterprise.  As  further  insur- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  more  silly  attempts  to 
provide  for  'the  General  Welfare,'  business  has 
seen  that  the  President's  Cabinet  was  loaded  up 
with  its  millionaire  representatives,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  a  Roman  Catholic  Secretary  of  Labor. 
To  Americans,  our  politics  have  been  little  more 
than  a  joke,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  shall 
cease  to  be  funny  from  now  on. 

Business  and  politics  are  smart  enough  to  see 
the  Price  System  of  North  America  is  'clear  up  on 
stilts'  with  no  way  to  get  down,  as  the  result  of  a 
national  indebtedness  in  excess  of  $565  billion,  and 
with  forty  percent  of  U.  S.  economic  activity 
geared  directly  to  a  defense  and  war  effort;  and 
dumb  enough  to  attempt  fascism  to  regulate  our 
internal  affairs,  in  conjunction  with  pursuing  a 
sell-out  internationalism  in  the  form  of  Eisenhow- 
er's Crusade.  Though  Americans  currently  are  on 
something  of  an  emotional  binge,  time  will  bear 
out  that  Eisenhower  has  sadly  misjudged  the  tem- 
per and  fervor  of  the  public  for  a  crusade  against 
communism,  in  a  last  ditch  stand  to  stabilize  the 
status  quo  in  North  America.  Communism  and 
Catholicism  have  ideals  for  which  millions  will 
fight  fanatically.  But  what  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  ask  millions  of  young  men  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  this  crumby  Price  System?  Small 
wonder  that  AWOLs  and  desertions  in  our  serv- 
ices are  running  so  high. 

A  people  must  have  an  objective  and  it  must  be 
positive,    otherwise    social    stagnation    takes   place. 
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The  Price  System  of  North  America  has  long  since 
proved  that  the  only  objective  it  has  is  preserving 
itself  at  the  expense  of  everyone  and  everything. 
The  last  objective  Americans  had  was  getting  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast  during  the  settlement  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  building  our  industrial  complex.  With 
the  task  done,  as  far  as  we  can  go  under  the  Price 
System,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Technocracy 
is  alone  in  setting  a  real  objective  for  the  people 
of  North  America. 

We  need  defense  and  resources  for  our  civiliza- 
tion that  only  the  consolidation  and  co-ordination 
of  North  America  will  provide.  The  Blueprint  of 
Technocracy  for  this  Continent  includes  ten  million 
sguare  miles  of  land  area.  It  provides  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  technology  in  that  area  through  a 
government  of  function  for  the  sole  benefit  of  all 
the  people  residing  therein.  Technocracy  states 
that  no  brand  of  politics  is  competent  to  do  this  job, 
and  therefore  prescribes,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem  in  hand,  that  in  order  to  realize  this 
goal  the  technologist  shall  have  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  both  the  production  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  industrial  mechanism.  Such  a  regu- 
lation of  our  economy  automatically  will  eliminate 
the  interferences  of  business  and  politics,  and  for- 
ever will  extinguish  the  destructive  aims  of  the 
Price  System  on  this  Continent,  and  every  vestige 
of  the  system  that  for  thousands  of  years  has  re- 
stricted human  thought  and  behavior. 

Greatest  Battle 

It  is  evident  that  Americans  are  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  propaganda  of  the  status  guo,  and  in- 
creasingly suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  super- 
patriotics  in  our  midst.  Technocracy  knows  that 
the  public  will  soon  be  going  into  action  to 
straighten  out  once  and  for  all  the  problem  before 
this  Continent.  Technocracy  is  preparing  to  aid 
the  citizens  of  North  America  in  the  greatest  battle 
they  will  ever  fight,  the  war  against  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

For  twenty  years  Technocracy  has  been  build- 
ing a  Field  Organization  to  function  as  a  means 
of  guiding  public  action  toward  an  intelligent  end. 
Technocracy  wishes  to  indicate  that  clean  decisive 
social  action  will  see  North  America  through  its 
social  change,  with  a  minimum  of  social  disturb- 
ance. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  proud  to  offer  its  program, 
Technocracy,  to  the  North  American  public.  The 
facilities  of  this  Organization  are  available  to  all 


who  are  capable  of  having  a  concern  for  the  future 
of  this  Continent. 

Science  is  opening  up  new  horizons  for  investi- 
gation. Problems  of  operating  our  civilization  are 
becoming  more  complex.  And  with  our  security 
resting  upon  our  continuing  scientific  progress,  we 
cannot  afford  for  a  moment  to  entertain  interfer- 
ence from  the  Price  System.  Are  we  less  well 
eguipped  than  our  ancestors  to  meet  in  a  forthright 
manner  the  problems  of  our  day?  On  our  capacity 
to  recognize  and  deal  with  our  problem  of  social 
change  rests  the  fate  of  this  Continent.  Let's  roll 
into  the  New  America  in  an  orderly  fashion  with 
Technocracy! 

—12247-1. 


The  Role  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
end  being  to  assist  with  the  installation  of  a  social 
system  whereby  the  Continent  may  be  operated 
according  to  the  desires  of  its  population.  These 
desires  will  be  expressed  through  a  scientifically 
operated  social  system  so  that  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  can  be  produced  and  distrib- 
uted with  a  minimum  of  human  effort.  To  insure 
the  continuation  of  that  high  energy  social  system, 
a  careful  husbanding  of  natural  resources  and  an 
intelligent  strategy  for  continental  defense  will  be 
carried  on. 

'That  is  very  wonderful,'  many  people  will  say, 
'but,  how?'  So  let  us  concern  ourselves  here  with 
the  means — the  'how'  of  social  change. 

Technocracy  Inc.  defines  social  change  guanti- 
tatively  as  the  substitution  of  extraneous  energy 
for  man  hours.  We  can  easily  see  that  the  Price 
System  on  this  Continent  has  approached  a  condi- 
tion of  imbalance  which  could  result  in  chaos 
wherein  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of 
America  would  cease  to  exist.  This  substitution  of 
extraneous  energy  for  man  hours  has  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  a  calamity  of  this  nature  and  mag- 
nitude could  happen  anytime  now,  unless  a  good 
proportion  of  the  intelligent  people  become  aware 
of  the  problem  and  its  solution. 

Social  disorganization  is  taking  place  at  this  time 

(Turn  to  Page  27) 
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(On  a  certain  day,  in  a  certain  land,  a  widely- 
proclaimed  'great  statesman'  was  inaugurated  into 
high  office.  After  expressing  his  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence, power,  and  co-partisanship  of  the  prevail- 
ing deity,  he  made  a  profound  and  carefully-pre- 
pared speech  to  a  huge  audience.  This  speech,  in 
the  tradition  of  such  speeches,  was  souffled  with 
much  empty  and  glittering  verbiage;  but,  when 
translated  from  the  original  language  and  stated 
in  objective  terms,  as  near  as  our  understanding 
and  ability  to  do  so  permits,  the  following  is,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  what  he  appears  to  have 
said.) 
My  Audience: 

The  world  and  we  have  passed  the  midway 
point  of  a  century  of  continuing  social  change.  We 
note  that  the  political  forces  of  the  world  are 
massed,  armed,  and  opposed  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Today,  we  are  assembled  to  witness  more  than 
the  act  of  one  man  being  formally  inaugurated  into 
political  office.  We  are  also  here  to  proclaim  to 
all  men  that  the  world  of  the  future  shall  belong 
to  US. 

Since  the  country's  beginning,  great  social  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  on  the  continents  of  the 
earth.  Masses  of  people  in  Asia  have  revolted 
against  the  tyrannies  imposed  upon  them  from  the 
past.  Nations  of  Europa  have  fought  their  bloodi- 
est wars.  Politcal  monarchs  have  been  deposed 
and  great  empires  have  been  broken  apart.  New 
nations  have  been  organized. 

Social  Instability 

For  our  own  country,  it  has  been  a  time  of  social 
instability.  Our  nation  has  grown  in  power  and 
conceit.  We  have  passed  through  business  depres- 
sions and  wars  to  a  summit  of  business  prosperity 
(and  debt)  unmatched  in  man's  history.  Seeking 
to  promote  and  protect  our  commercial  advantages 
in  the  world,  our  young  men  have  been  impressed 
into  fighting  through  the  forests  of  the  Agony  to 
the  shores  of  Emo  Jeem,  and  to  the  cold  mountains 
of  Kornia. 

In   the   swift  rush   of   events,   we   find   ourselves 


very  much  confused.  We  search  through  the 
knowledge  recorded  from  the  past  in  a  frantic  ef- 
fort to  learn  about  the  future,  and  we  anxiously 
ask  ourselves: 

Are  we  going  to  like  what  is  coming  or  is  it  go- 
ing to  be  terrible? 

World  Conflict 

Great  as  are  our  preoccupations  at  home  and 
our  concern  with  economic  matters,  each  of  our  do- 
mestic problems  is  dwarfed  by,  some  even  created 
by,  the  growing  world  conflict. 

This  conflict  comes  at  a  time  when  man's  ability 
to  achieve  human  welfare  and  inflict  human  dis- 
tress surpasses  the  most  optimistic  hopes  and  the 
worst  fears  of  the  ages.  We  can  turn  rivers  in 
their  courses  and  level  mountains  (some  of  the 
smaller  ones)  to  the  plains.  Oceans  and  land  and 
sky  have  become  avenues  of  transportation  for  our 
greatly  expanded  commerce.  Diseases  are  dimin- 
ishing and  the  life-span  lengthens. 

Yet  the  potential  welfare  of  mankind  is  imper- 
iled by  the  misuse  of  the  power  that  makes  this 
same  welfare  possible.  Nations  amass  materials, 
and  men  and  machines  are  put  to  work  to  turn  out 
devices  to  level  not  only  mountains  but  also  cities. 
Science  is  about  to  discover  the  knowledge  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  kill  all  human  life 
on  this  planet. 

At  such  time,  we  must  recite  again  our  articles 
of  faith. 

We  must  tell  ourselves,  as  our  ancestors  told 
themselves,  that  man  is  an  important  animal. 

We  must  keep  on  telling  ourselves  that  we  are 
important. 

Our  Conduct 

We  must  tell  ourselves  that  all  people,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  respect  truth,  enjoy  work,  and  are  obe- 
dient to  the  rulers  of  their  respective  countries. 

You  must  believe  that  the  men  who  mine  coal, 
and  attend  furnaces,  who  keep  ledgers,  and  work 
at   lathes,  who  pick  cotton,  and  administer  to  the 
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sick,  and  plant  corn — all  are  as  significant  as  the 
politicians  who  make  international  deals  and  leg- 
islators who  enact  laws. 

Your  faith  must  lead  you  to  believe  that  you 
elect  people  to  political  office  to  serve  you,  not  to 
rule  over  you.  It  must  inform  you  that  you  have 
the  right  to  choose  your  own  work  and  to  receive 
rewards  for  your  toil. 

It  must  inspire  you  to  work  harder.  And  it  must 
suggest  to  you  that  all  people  are  'equal.' 

Because  so  many  of  you  believe  these  things, 
we  are  able  to  go  through  with  this  change  of  po- 
litical office  without  social  violence.  While  in  of- 
fice, we  intend  to  initiate  as  little  basic  social 
change  as  possible. 

Different  Beliefs 

There  are  people  who  do  not  have  faith  in  the 
same  beliefs  we  have.  (Among  other  things,  they 
do  not  believe  that  our  country  has  the  right  to 
dominate  the  whole  earth.)  We  must  consider 
these  people  our  mortal  enemies. 

We  must  not  regard  these  differences  in  belief 
between  them  and  us  as  trivial.  In  fighting  these 
enemies,  we  must  bring  to  bear  every  force  at  our 
command — the  lives  of  our  sons,  the  use  of  propa- 
ganda in  our  churches  and  schools,  the  productiv- 
ity of  our  labor  and  factories. 

Our  side  is  now  pitted  against  this  other  side. 

Our  side  encompasses  many  people  besides  our- 
selves. It  includes  the  grower  of  rice  along  the 
Irrawaddy,  the  planter  of  corn  in  Ottumwa,  the 
shepherd  of  Calabria,  the  mountain  dwellers  in  Ti- 
ticaca.  It  embraces  the  Legionaires  who  die  in 
Indo-China,  the  Expire  soldiers  killed  in  Malaya, 
and  our  own  conscripts  whose  lives  are  sacrificed 
in  Kornia. 

No  people  can  be  neutral  in  this  war.  If  they 
try  to  be  we  shall  isolate  them  economically. 

Foreign   Trade 

Our  country  (under  its  present  economic  system) 
needs  foreign  markets  for  the  'surplus'  produce  of 
our  farms  and  factories.  Equally,  it  needs  the  raw 
materials  from  distant  lands.  We  must  have  this 
foreign  trade  in  war  even  more  than  in  times  of 
truce. 

We  must  'from  necessity'  seek  to  bring  all  the 
people  and  all  the  countries  we  can  into  a  com- 
mercial and  military  alliance  with  us. 

To   further   this,   we   hereby   proclaim   ourselves 


the  dominant  power  over  all  peoples  and  all  do- 
mains on  our  side  of  the  world  conflict. 

We  must  convince  these  people  that  they  should 
let  us  dominate  their  commerce. 

We  must  tell  these  people  that  we  believe  our 
side  will  win  the  coming  war. 

We  think  we  believe  it  ourselves. 

In  the  preparation  for  and  the  waging  of  this 
war,  we  have  made  a  set  of  rules  by  which  we 
shall  regulate  our  conduct. 

Rules   of  War 

These  rules  are: 

(1)  We  must  build  up  sufficient  military  strength 
to  defeat  our  enemies.  In  this  war,  we  must 
secure  allies. 

Our  sole  requirement  of  our  allies  is  that 
they  get  ready  and  help  us  fight. 

(2)  We  shall  not  negotiate  with,  or  arrive  at  any 
treaty  with,  the  other  side.  We  must  fight  a 
war  to  the  finish. 

(3)  It  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  of  our  country 
and  our  satellite-allies  to  be  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifice  that  our  war  effort  re- 
quires. 

(4)  We  shall  permit  other  nations  to  continue 
with  their  own  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems so  long  as  they  let  us  have  their  re- 
sources and  they  buy  our  surplus  goods.  (We 
cannot  afford  to  let  them  achieve  the  same 
economic  standard  of  living  that  we  have  in 
our  country;  for,  on  that  basis,  there  aren't 
enough  resources  to  go  around.) 

(5)  We  shall  help  our  satellite-allies  in  this  war 
by  providing  them  with  arms  and  materials 
of  commerce,  but  they  must  provide  their 
own  human  casualties. 

(6)  Under  the  guise  of  the  war  effort,  we  shall 
demand  the  unrestricted  right  to  do  business 
in  the  domains  of  our  'allies.'    . 

(7)  We  must  form  military  alliances  with  dif- 
ferent geographical  groupings  of  nations. 

There  shall  be  a  Western  World  alliance. 

We  ask  that  the  nations  of  Outer  Europa 
form  an  alliance  among  themselves  and  with 
our  country,  in  order  to  preserve  the  estab- 
lished institutions  and  culture  of  Europa — 
and  to  help  us  fight. 

(8)  We  must  preach  that  all  people,  regardless 
of  race,  are  of  equal  worth.  (In  other  words, 
any  race  of  people  is  welcome  to  provide 
casualties  on  our  side.) 
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(9)  We  shall  try  to  use  the  Utilized  Nations  Or- 
ganization in  every  way  we  can  to  help  pro- 
mote the  war. 

We  hope  other  people  will  go  along  with 
us  in  these  rules. 

If  we  observe  them,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
get  into  a  war  against  the  other  side. 

This  hope  must  rule  our  actions. 

We  must  gamble  everything  we  have  in 
this  war. 

We  must  be  willing,  individually  and  as  a 
nation,  to  accept  any  sacrifice  the  war  may 
require. 

These  rules  must  govern  our  lives  and  de- 
fine our  goals. 

All  citizens  must  become  prepared  and 
equipped  for  war.  We  must  mobilize  the 
energy  of  our  farms  and  factories.     Families 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or  as- 
sociation either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  or- 
ganization or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  do- 
nations of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full  swing! 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram with  any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy   unit. 

WHO  ? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  relig- 
ions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  politi- 
cal party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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must  be  prepared  to  preserve  themselves  the 
best  they  can  through  the  adversity,  the  re- 
sources of  our  land  must  be  made  available, 
and  the  genius  of  our  scientists  must  be  util- 
ized. 

Each  citizen  must  help  fight  this  war.  To- 
ward it,  he  must  devote  all  his  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  effort. 

No  citizen,  no  home,  no  community  can 
escape  this  draft.  We  must  get  busy  and 
convince  ourselves  and  each  other  that  the 
war  is  a  worthwhile  goal. 

We  must  believe  that  we  are  going  to  win 
the  war  and  orient  all  our  activities  and 
dealings  in  accordance  with  that  belief. 

This  is  the  task  that  confronts  all  of  us. 

My   subjects,    I   am   glad   to    become    the 
Leader  of  'your'  Crusade. 
(Applause) 

(P.  S.:  Any  resemblance  between  this  transcrip- 
tion and  any  recent  political  utterances  should  not 
be  taken  lightly.) 

— Techno  Critic. 


Role  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

at  an  accelerating  rate.  As  the  Price  System  slips 
farther  out  of  control  of  the  physical  situation  we 
shall  see  a  widening  gap  between  the  individual 
and  his  culture — a  lessening  of  the  identification 
of  personality  with  Price  System  controls.  For  most 
Americans,  at  present,  the  'lousy'  prestige  of  being 
able  to  acguire  possession  of  a  sabotaged  automo- 
bile, the  occupancy  of  an  inferior  dwelling  place, 
and  the  ownership  of  a  television  set  is  all  that 
stands  between  their  being  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  status  guo  and  a  dangerous  revolutionary. 

Technocracy  Inc.  was  designed  as  a  dynamic, 
militant,  aggressive  social  movement.  It  was  also 
designed  to  utilize  the  'steam'  generated  in  people 
by  social  disorganization  to  power  a  steam  engine 
of  social  movement.  Technocracy  was  designed 
to  arrest  the  destructive  forces  loosed  by  this  dis- 
integrating culture  and  through  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course  to  redirect  those  forces  toward  a  con- 
structive goal.  Stated  plainly  Technocracy  is  the 
buffer  which  protects  you  from  annihilation  due  to 


the  misdirected  action  of  yourself  and  others. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  rationing  was 
instituted  in  something  near  a  week's  time.  Martial 
Law  can  be  declared  on  a  moment's  notice.  But 
for  how  long  will  the  population  remain  guiet  and 
orderly  when  held  only  by  the  force  of  arms?  That 
is  a  moot  guestion.  We  Technocrats  don't  know, 
either.  But  we  do  know  that  your  active  support 
of  the  only  goal  that  Americans  can  and  will  accept 
is  of  paramount  importance  now.  You  are  some- 
what like  an  only  doctor  in  an  area  where  an  epi- 
demic is  most  probable.  Your  'serum'  is  informa- 
tion and  you  would  be  well  advised  if  you  used 
this  'serum'  with  all  the  energy  you  can  muster.  If 
you  do  your  job  the  situation  can  be  controlled. 

—John  L.  Berge,  12247-3. 
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tion (s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  (rates  listed  as 
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Let  s  Face  It ! 


No  solution  to  the  social  problems  of  United  States  and  Canada 
is  possible  short  of  a  fundamental  redesign  and  reconstruction  of  our 
entire  economic  and  political  structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social 
change  implicit  in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests 
and  political  parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their  psychotic 
fear  of  our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspiring  to  involve  both 
countries  in  a  world-wide  crusade  to  stop  social  change  and  make 
the  world  safe  for  American  business. 

— Howard  Scott,  June  1947. 

(This  fear-inspired  Crusade  is  still  on  in  April  1953,  only 
more  so.) 
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